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The Administration of the Navy and 
the Stannaries, 1189-1216 


NE of the most remarkable of the administrative schemes 

evolved under John was that by which the navy and the stan- 
naries of Devon and Cornwall were placed under a single official, 
William of Wrotham, and by which much of the revenue from the 
stannaries was applied directly to meet naval expenditure, without 
passing through the exchequer. The first important connexion 
between the navy and the stannaries does not appear until the end 
of the reign of Richard I, but there are earlier indications of the 
connexion. 

Lack of evidence must make us cautious in asserting that there 
had been no large-scale organization of naval forces in the twelfth 
century until the reign of Richard, but it is unlikely. Before 1189 
the kings of England had not undertaken any enterprise requiring 
a large fighting fleet. There can be no doubt that the fleet raised 
by Richard for the Third Crusade was the biggest and best equipped 
that had ever left England. Various estimates of its strength have 
been made, Mr. F. W. Brooks was of the opinion that this was 
between 100 and 150 ships.'. The Pipe Roll of 1190 contains the 
account of Henry of Cornhill for the mobilization of part of the 
fleet, including the payment of sailors. Henry had spent altogether 
£5023 6s. 8d. of which £1300 had been set aside for pay on the 
voyage.* The administrative importance of this mobilization was 
great. It involved the expenditure of a huge sum of money and 
could not have been conveniently dealt with by the normal system 
of allowances on the sheriffs’ farms. The appointment of Henry 
of Cornhill as paymaster and organizer of the fleet was an expedient 
unprecedented since the Conquest. His previous experience had 
fitted him for the post. He was the eldest son of Gervase of Corn- 
hill, a merchant of London and Kent who served Henry II for many 
years as sheriff of Kent and Surrey, and also supplied him with goods 
of all kinds. Henry of Cornhill himself acted as a purveyor of 

1 PF. W. Brooks, The English Naval Forces, 1199-1272, pp. 134, 164. 

* Pipe Roll 1190, pp. 8-9. 

® Tbid. 1164, p. 35; ibid. 1171-84, passim; Pipe Rolls for 2, 3, and 4 Hen. Ll, pp. 4, 4. 
For further details of the Cornhills see W. R. Powell, ‘ English Administrative Families 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, with special reference to the Cornhill family’: Oxford 


B.Litt. thesis, 1952. 
* All rights reserved. 
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merchandise to the king (from about 1175),' and succeeded his 
father as sheriff of Surrey in 1183-4. He was sheriff of London in 
1187-9." As a Kentish man he must have been well known in the 
Cingue Ports. In 1183~4 he had equipped a ship that went to Spain.‘ 
He was an adherent of Longchamp and lost all his offices in 1191.° 
His fall prevented the possibility of his further activity in naval 
affairs, and in any case no permanent naval administration had been 
created—Henry’s responsibility seems to have ended when he re- 
ceived his quiefus at the exchequer in 1190. After Richard’s return 
from the east there was renewed naval activity, but it was on a 
smaller scale and no special organization was created to deal with it.® 

The tin mines of Devon and Cornwall had before 1189 been a 
steady but small source of royal revenue. Their owners paid a 
tax on the tin of the ‘ first smelting ’ and this was collected for the 
king by an official (usually the sheriff) who farmed it for a lump sum. 
In 1189 the farm was assessed at {80 and this was rendered by William 
Brewer and Joel de Espreton.? Brewer was at that time sheriff of 
Devon and the account may refer only to the tin mines of 
Devon. There is no indication of the receipts of the tax between 
1189 and 1194, when Devon and Cornwall were in the hands of 
John. When these shires came back into the king’s hands early in 
1194 the farm of the tax from the mines of Devon was given to the 
sheriff, Richard Revel. He accounted for £75 for three-quarters of 
a year. The mines of Cornwall are not mentioned. Revel 
accounted for {40 from the mines of Cornwall for half the year 
1194-5 and for {50 from those of Devon for the same period.® 
At Easter 1195 the farm of the tax for both counties was given to 
Philip of Hawkchurch and Hervey of Helyon. More interesting 
than these changes of officials is the evidence that the king was 
trading in tin."° This began in 1195.11 Much of the tin went to 
Richard at La Rochelle: it would naturally have been shipped at 
ports in Devon and Cornwall. It is possible that this was the germ 
of the later stannary-naval administrative connexion. Philip of 
Hawkchurch and Hervey of Helyon had the task of purchasing and 
dispatching the king’s tin as well as collecting the stannary taxes. 
This probably involved superintending the carriage of the tin to the 
ports and perhaps its loading onto the ships. From this it was not a 
long step to the supervision of the ships themselves. 

' Pipe Roll 1176, p. 13; ibid. 1182, p. 159. 

* Ibid. 1183, p. 83; ibid. 1184, p. 152. 

® Ibid. 1178, p. 39; Itinerary of Richard I, p. 11. * Pipe Roll 1184, p. 155. 


°W. Page, London, its Origins and Early Development, pp. 107-9. 
* F. W. Brooks, op. cit. pp. 136-7. 
” Pipe Roll 1189, p. 131. For the stannaries see G. R. Lewis, The Stannaries. 
® Pipe Roll 1194, p. 171. 
* Ibid. 1195, p. 132; ibid. 1196, p. 150 and see also p. xx. Lady Stenton did not 
notice the Cornwall reference for 1194-5. 
© Ibid. 1196, p. xx; G. R. Lewis, Stannaries, p. 133. ™ Pipe Roll 1195, p. 132-4. 
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Hawkchurch and Helyon were still farming the old stannary 
tax in 1197 and were continuing to buy tin. In that year William 
of Wrotham appeared for the first time in connexion with the 
stannaries: he was obviously employed as a subordinate.* Very 
little is known about his earlier career. His father’s name was 
Godwin.* The first reference to William of Wrotham is in a deed 
of 1195.4 He was aclerk who eventually became canon of Wells and 
archdeacon of Taunton.’ It seems likely that he owed his rise to 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter. In 1197, in addition to his stannary office, he 
became forester of Somerset.* In 1198-9 he was sheriff of Devon 
and Cornwall in partnership with John de Torinton.’ In 1198 he 
became head of the stannary organization. ‘The administration of 
the stannaries was drastically changed by the imposition of an addi- 
tional new tax, more than three times as heavy as the old, and by a 
new code of regulations. The reorganization and Wrotham’s 
appointment were the work of Hubert Walter, now nearing the end 
of his period as Justiciar, but the influence of Geoffrey Fitz Peter, 
who was to be the new Justiciar, may also be detected. This 
information is contained in a remarkable letter preserved in the 
Black Book of the Exchequer and printed by Mr. G. R. Lewis under the 
title ‘ De Wrotham’s letter of 1198.8 It was addressed to Hubert 
Walter, Geoffrey Fitz Peter and the barons of the exchequer, and 
was sent in the names of the sheriff of Devon and Cornwall (Richard 
Revel), William of Wrotham, Richard the Fleming, Richard Fitz 
Gilbert, Richard Fitz Walter, Luke Fitz Bernard, Henry de Alneto, 
and Odo Fitz Frewin. The information in the letter falls into five 
sections. (i) The sheriff acknowledges the receipt, by the hand of 
William of Wrotham, of the archbishop’s order, which was as 
follows: ‘ we order you on behalf of the king that in place of G. 
Fitz Peter you are to commit to William of Wrotham all the stannaries 
of the lord king in your bailiwick and everything which touches 
those stannaries. . . .” The: archbishop’s letter was witnessed by 
Stephen of Turnham at Westminster on 20 November (1197). (ii) 
The sheriff has also received an order from the archbishop as 
follows: ‘ we command you to investigate by the oath of 12 free 
and lawful men what were the weights of the “ first smelting’ 
and what of the “ second smelting ” and cause these weights to be 
observed, as you will be instructed by the bearer of these presents, 
William of Wrotham . . . witnessed by Geoffrey of Buckland at 
Salisbury, 7 January’ (1198). (iii) The writers have also received 
letters from Geoffrey Fitz Peter ‘ut essemus cum Willelmo de 
Wrotham loco domini G., filii Petri tanquam justiciae ’ in doing the 


Pipe Roll 1197, p. 15. * Ibid. * Curia Rag. Roll, vi, 75. 

* Cartulary of Buckland Abbey (Som. Rec. Soc.), p. 90.  * Rot. Lit. Claus. i, 6b & ¢. 
* Pipe Roll 1197, p. 139; Proe. Som. Arch. Soc. pp. xci, 99 ff. 

” Pipe Roll 1199, pp. 182, 187. * Lewis, op. cit. Appendix A. 
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orders of the archbishop concerning the measuring of the weights 
and the disposing of the profits of the king from the stannaries, 
whence it is that they salute the archbishop and his associates 
(named as above). (iv) The writers relate how on 19 January 1198 
inquisition was made at Exeter into the weights of the stannaries of 
Devon by the verdict of twenty-six jurors (named) and on that day 
also William of Wrotham received the stannaries of Devon into his 
custody, On 25 January a similar inquisition was made at 
Launceston by eighteen jurors (named) and Wrotham took charge 
of the stannaries of Cornwall. (v) The final section, a very long 
one, contains the new stannary regulations, ‘ statuta per concilium 
nostrum et per providentiam Willelmi de Wrotham’. From this 
letter it seems that Geoffrey Fitz Peter had been designated as warden 
of the stannaries, or had actually taken up such an office before it 
was given to Wrotham. Wrotham must have had previous 
relations with Fitz Peter. Before 24 August 1198 (and perhaps 
as early as 1189) Wrotham was holding the manor of Sutton-at- 
Hone (Kent) as Fitz Peter’s vassal and of the gift of Fitz Peter.’ 
In the Pipe Roll of 1198 Wrotham accounted in Fitz Peter’s name 
for the vill of Lidford for three-quarters of the sixth year of 
Richard I (1194) and for the whole of the four following years.* 
During the reign of John, Lidford was the headquarters of the 
stannary organization, and it is thus possible that Fitz Peter had been 
connected with the organization as early as 1194.8 

William of Wrotham accounted at Michaelmas 1198 for the farm 
and ‘issue’ of the stannaries for the whole year. The farm 
of the old tax was {100 from Devon and 100 m. from Cornwall. 
The ‘ issue’ was from the new tax. This was called the ‘ marks ’ 
because it took the form of a levy of one mark upon each thousand- 
weight of tin after the ‘ second smelting’. Wrotham returned the 
‘ marks ’ not as farmer but as custodian, that is, he was obliged to pay 
into the exchequer or otherwise account for the full actual income 
from the new tax. As G. R. Lewis shows, there were a number 
of subordinate officials whose duty it was to prevent fraud. The 
“marks ’ were a very valuable source of revenue. In 1198 they 
brought in more than the ordinary revenue from Devon and Cornwall 
together. As warden, Wrotham had legislative as well as executive 
powers.” The stannary account for 1198 shows that he was con- 
tinuing the work of his predecessors in buying large quantities of 


* Cartae Antiquae, R.15 m. 2 (d), no. 30. ® Pipe Roll 1198, p. 177. 

* The castle of Lidford was built in 1195. See Trans. Devon Assoc, \xxxi, 157. 

* Pipe Roll 1198, p. 181. The ‘ marks’ of the stannaries (see below) were returned 
from 19 January to Michaelmas. This date agrees with one of those given above from 
the letter of 1198. 

® For a recent description of the processes involved in tinning at this period sec 
H. P. R. Finberg, ‘ The Stannary of Tavistock’, Trans. Devon Assoc. lxxxi, 155-6. 

* Pipe Roll 1198, pp. 172, 177, 181. " Lewis, Stannaries, p. 45. 
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tin for the king. For this purpose he received 500 m. from Richard 
Revel in addition to the ‘ marks ’ which he had collected, and spent 
it all on tin. The last entry in the account is interesting. The sum 
of £8 9s. 1d. was spent on the upkeep of a number of ships which 
took tin from various places to La Rochelle. Here is evidence 
that the warden of the stannaries was concerning himself with naval 
matters and that William of Wrotham was gaining the experience 
which led him to the post of keeper of the king’s ports and galleys. 

In 1199 there was a set-back in Wrotham’s career: he forfeited 
all his offices, for reasons which are obscure. Before Michaelmas 
1199 it was noted that ‘they who hold tallies against William of 
Wrotham concerning the stannaries of Devon and Cornwall’ 
(several names given) ‘ all ask that they may be removed from office 
and others appointed because of the damage they are sustaining ’.* 
At the Michaelmas session of the exchequer Wrotham accounted 
for the issues of the stannaries of three-quarters of a year, and Hugh 
Bardulf for the remaining quarter.* Wrotham, however, rendered 
Bardulf’s account as his deputy, which makes it appear that although 
he had been nominally superseded by Bardulf in the summer of 1199 
Wrotham had continued to administer the stannaries until the end of 
the exchequer year. Before the stannary account was made up 
there was a dispute between Bardulf and Wrotham, presumably as to 
their division of liability in rendering account. Wrotham did not 
account for the stannaries in 1200. There is no indication of the 
cause of his removal from the office of sheriff of Devon and Cornwall 
unless this was connected with the dissatisfaction that he had 
apparently aroused as warden of the stannaries. He was never 
again a sheriff. 

In 1198-9 the ‘ marks ’ of the stannaries brought in {600 195. 5d. 
which was a little more than {20 above the figure for the previous 
year.° The allowances on the account were similar to those of 
1197-8, but in addition to buying tin the warden of the stannaries 
was now spending part of his official revenue on the purchase of 
provisions and on the wages of the garrison of Lidford castle and 
on repairs to the castle itself. There is another naval reference: 
£29 175. 4d. was spent on the wages of sixty-cight men-at-arms 
who guarded the seaports of Devon and Cornwall for twenty-six 
days. This was no doubt during the time when the king’s tin 
was being shipped. 

William of Wrotham soon resumed the custody of the stannaries. 
At Michaelmas 1200 Hugh Bardulf and William Brewer accounted 
for the farm of the stannaries of Devon and Cornwall, each for half 
a year, and jointly for the issue of the ‘marks’, which was 


' Pipe Roll rr98, p. 182. ® Memoranda Roll 1199 (Pipe Roll Soc. n.s., xxi), p. 15 
’ Pipe Roll 1199, pp. 242-3. * Memoranda Roll 1199, p. 75. 
® Pipe Roll 1199, pp. 242. 
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£538 35. 44.2 All the revenue went into the exchequer except a 
small sum for the wages of two stannary clerks.* For the year 
1200-1 William Brewer farmed the old tax of the stannaries of Devon 
and Cornwall but at Easter 1201 he ceased to account for the 
‘marks’ and gave way to Wrotham.* The total issue of the 
‘marks’ was £632 175. ofd. of which Wrotham rendered £390 95. 9d. 
This indicates that the greater part of the tax-collecting was done 
between Easter and Michaelmas, and it confirms the figure that has 
been calculated ¢ from the pay of the stannary clerks as to their 
period of employment. There is no allowance in the stannary 
account of this year for anything but the pay of the clerks. 

Wrotham remained warden of the stannaries until 1215. Each 
year he farmed the old tax at {£100 for Devon and too m. for 
Cornwall. In 1201-2 the ‘ marks’ brought in £518 175. 4d., all of 
which was paid into the exchequer after the deduction of the 
clerks’ wages. In 1203 the income from the ‘ marks’ was 
£453 25. 7d., and once again there were no other deductions.® 

It was about this time that Wrotham entered the second stage 
of his career, that of his association with naval affairs. The exact 


date when this association became important is not clear. It was 


stated in the Pipe Roll for 1203 that Hugh Oisel owed 1000 m. 
for having the ‘ fifteenth of the merchants’ as William of Furnell 
and William of Wrotham had it for as much a year as the king had 


in the previous year.’ In the same account, however, it was noted 
that Hugh had quittance of the 1000 m. because he did not have 
custody of the fifteenth. The fifteenth of the merchants was a 
duty on both imports and exports.® It was in existence in 1202. 
On 13 July of that year the king ordered the Justiciar to grant 
temporary exemption from it to two merchants of the earl of 
Leicester."° A week later—on 20 July 1202—William of Wrotham, 
Reynold of Cornhill (brother of Henry of Cornhill and sheriff of 
Kent) and William of Furnell became keepers of the fifteenth. 
Their account from that date until 29 November 1204 is on the 
Pipe Roll for 1204..% The total income for that period was 
£4958 65. 34d., of which £2749 25. 5d. was actually paid into the 
exchequer. Of the remainder a few small sums were credited for 
the care and upkeep of ships, but most of the allowances were 
unconnected with naval matters. The regulation of maritime trade 
became doubly important after the loss of Normandy, and on 
4 June 1204 the administration of the fifteenth was reorganized 
! Pipe Roll 1200, p. 232. 


* The clerks received 4d. each per day. Their total pay was {12 45. 4d., i.e. they 
were employed for 221 days * Pipe Roll 1201, pp. 225, 192. 

* See above, note 2. ® Pipe Roll 1202, p. 251. ® Ibid. 1203, p. 176. 

* Ibid. p. 11. ® Ibid. p. 12. 

* It is discussed by Lady Stenton, Pipe Roll 1203, pp. xii—xiii, and by N. S. B. Gras 
L:arly English Customs System, pp. 48-53, 217-22. 


‘© Ros. Lit. Pat. p. 14d. ' Pipe Roll 1204, pp. 218, xliii. 
P ipe PP 
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and an elaborate code of regulations was drawn up. Wrotham, 
Cornhill and Furnell were to remain as keepers of the fifteenth. 
Their commission provided for the enforcement of the fifteenth on 
all mariners and shipowners, and as Mr. F. W. Brooks has pointed 
out it was an important event in the development of the naval 
administration. From the facts set out above Wrotham’s connexion 
with the fifteenth goes back to 20 July 1202. Before this Fitz Peter, 
as Justiciar, would seem to have had responsibility for it, and it is 
interesting that at the beginning of this second stage of his career, 
as at the beginning of the first, Wrotham apparently togk over from 
Fitz Peter, whose vassal he was. 

At Michaelmas 1204 Wrotham also accounted at the exchequer as 
warden of the stannaries.? The value of the ‘ marks’ for this 
year was £474 85. 104d. Only £37 85. 10}d. of this was paid into the 
exchequer, Wrotham was credited with {£400 paid to William de 
Elne and Roger the clerk of the sheriff of Hampshire, and with 
£22 195. 8d. which he spent on the repair and conduct of the ships 
which had taken Andrew de Beauchamp and his servants and the 
king’s treasure to La Rochelle. 

The naval preparations for the expeditions of 1205 and 1206 
brought William of Wrotham into even greater prominence. In and 
before 1204 he had been concerned with ships only as far as they 
touched the export of tin and the collection of the fifteenth. In 
1205 the title of custos quindenae began to give place to that of 
custos portuum or custos galiarum, and he was given charge of seventeen 
ships awaiting the invasion of France. The ships lay in the ports 
of Romney, Shoreham, Rye, Winchelsea, Southampton, and Exeter. 
Reynold of Cornhill had charge of ten ships at London, Newhaven, 
and Sandwich.* There are several references to the repair and 
equipment of ships by Wrotham and Cornhill during the spring and 
summer of 1205.4 On g June they and William of Cornhill 
(Reynold’s son, later archdeacon of Huntingdon and bishop of 
Coventry) were credited with {£350 out of the see of Winchester, 
which they had spent on ships. Wrotham’s account of the ‘ marks ’ 
of the stannaries in this year was again less than in the previous year: 
£326 145. 3d. There was a direct payment to the exchequer of 
£108 8s. 8d. and to the king’s chamber of {£52 45. 8d. Naval 
expenditure debited on the stannary account amounted in all to £225: 
£100 for the payment of sailors and {125 for the repair of galleys.* 
This was almost half the total revenue from the stannaries, 


' Rot. Lit. Pat. pp. 42-3; Gras, Early English Customs System, analyses these 
instructions, but wrongly attributes them to 1203. 

* Pipe Roll 1204, p. 84. * Rot. Lit. Claus. i, 44 

*F. W. Brooks, ‘ William of Wrotham and the office of Keeper of the King’s 
Ports and Galleys ’, ante, xl (1925), 573~4- ® Rot. Lit. Clams. i, 47 

* Pipe Roll 1205, p. 27. ‘The total value of the stannary taxes, old and new, was 
£493 75. 74. 
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Wrotham’s part in the naval activities of 1206 was even greater 
than in 1205.1 He was no longer referred to as custos quindenae 
but as custos portuum, custos portuum et galiarum or, most frequently, 
as archdeacon of Taunton. His duties were similar to those in 
1205, and he again had Reynold of Cornhill as a colleague. On 
29 April a royal writ ordered the payment to William and Reynold 
of £138 for forty days wages of 275 sailors sent in three great ships 
on a recruiting campaign to the Channel Islands. The main 
expedition reached La Rochelle on 8 July. Mr. Brooks thought 
that William of Wrotham stayed in England, and there is no reason 
to doubt this. On 3 October an account of the expenses of the 
expedition was sent to the Justiciar with orders to credit Wrotham 
with the money he had spent in fitting out the fleet. For the ex- 
chequer year 1205—6 the entire revenues of the stannary taxes were 
applied directly to the needs of the navy. The ‘ marks ’ had increased 
to £404 145. 74d. and the total revenue to £571 75. 11}d.4 

The year 1207 brought no naval activity on the scale of the two 
previous years. It can hardly be doubted that the king was tem- 
porarily short of money. There are few references to Wrotham in 
the rolls for 1207. In April he was in charge of repairs to the ship 
in which the king had returned from Poitou. In July he or his 
deputies were ordered to hear the accounts of the fifteenth of the 
merchants from all the ports of Norfolk and Suffolk.* This is 
the last direct reference to the fifteenth although there is a doubtful 
one in the following October. This October writ also shows 
Wrotham in a position of authority over the Cinque Ports—it could 
not have been that of warden for Hubert de Burgh held that office.” 
The account of the stannaries for 1207 was rendered in the following 
year. 

Wrotham had now reached his full stature as the head of John’s 
‘admiralty’. Many writs during the first half of 1208 show his 
wide authority. In February he was evidently trying to prevent 
refugees from flecing the country.’ A little later he was directing 
the mobilization of the Cinque Ports and other ports, which were 
ordered to send in muster rolls by 1 June.® He was again super- 
vising repairs to ships and he was also enforcing the restrictions upon 
the export of munitions and food.” On 26 May the commissioners 
of the maritime counties of England and Wales were ordered to 
arrest, with the help of the wardens of the ports and the bailiffs of 
Wrotham, all foreign ships found in their districts, except those of 
neutral countries such as Norway and Denmark."" Wrotham was 
definitely superior in rank to Reynold of Cornhill, who had limited 


' Ante, xl. 574-5. * Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 69. * Ibid. p. 74b. © Pipe Roll 1206, p. 148. 
® Ante, xl. $75. ® Jbid. ? Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 94. ® Ibid. p. 102b. 

* Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 80. 1 Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 106. 
" Ros. Lit. Pat. pp. 836, 84. 
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authority for Kent, London, and Middlesex. Wrotham, in addition 
to his general authority, was commissioner for Hampshire: he was 
thus based on Portsmouth and Southampton, the geographical and 
strategic centre of the south coast. The purpose of the naval 
mobilization of 1208 is obscure. No expedition materialized. 
According to the Avnals of Dunstable the king ‘ took occasion to 
oppress the men of the Cinque Ports with great and heavy afflictions ’.* 
Meanwhile the issues of the stannary taxes, still administered by 
Wrotham, were being completely diverted from the exchequer and 
used to pay for the navy. At Michaelmas 1208 Wrotham accounted 
for two years’ stannary revenue: £829 14d. 84d. for the ‘ marks’ 
and £333 6s. 8d. for the old tax.* The largest single item of naval 
expenditure was {249 for the conveyance of the king’s treasure to 
Poitou. Another {£138 was the cost of paying the wages of 275 
sailors for forty days; £163 6s. 4d. was for the wages of the crews 
of galleys and the expenses of Savaric de Mauleon and his household 
at Southampton; {100 was spent on the conduct of ships going on 
the king’s service under Godfrey de Lucy. There were other, non- 
naval expenses, and the account was partly combined with that which 
Wrotham rendered for the royal exchange, of which he was cus- 
todian. After all the accounts had been balanced Wrotham was 
the king’s creditor by over £300. In this year, however, he received 
a grant of lands in London * and another, of escheated lands, in 
Gloucester.§ 

The gap in the chancery rolls from 1209 to 1212 makes it 
difficult to say exactly what was Wrotham’s position during this 
period. The gap, however, can be partly filled from other sources. 
In 1209 Wrotham accounted for a total of {574 9s. 6d. from the 
stannaries.* Most of this was paid into the exchequer but {94 had 
been spent on the passage of Robert of Turnham to Poitou with five 
ships and two galleys, and 13 m. were allowed for the passage of 
two other persons. There is an interesting entry of this year 
relating to the abbey of Whitby. Wrotham accounted for 
£414 15. 9d. from the issues of the abbey for three years past. 
This sum was set against his expenditure of {723 25. 5d. for the 
passage of the king to Poitou, and of {90 for the upkeep of eleven 
ships for forty days, which accompanied the king.?- The king had 
not been in Poitou since 1206 so that it must be to that year that 
these sums refer. The Pipe Roll for 1206 confirms Wrotham’s 
custody of at least some of the lands of Whitby abbey.* 

For the year 1210 there is apparently no official record of 
Wrotham’s activities. His stannary account does not appear in the 


1 For a discussion of the naval administration at this time see F. W. Brooks, ante, 
. $77- *K. Norgate, John Lackland, p. 142. * Pipe Roll 1208, p. 170. 

* Rot. Chart. p. 183. ® Pipe Roll 1208, p. 18. * Pipe Roll 1209, p. 145. 

” Ibid. p. 124. * Pipe Roll 1206, pp. 207, 197. 
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Pipe Roll, and one can only conclude that he rendered it in the 
king’s chamber. At this time the chamber was receiving directly 
a large part of the royal revenue.!’ This year was that of the 
expeditions to Wales and Ireland. One would suppose that 
Wrotham, with his skill and experience, was called upon to provide 
transport for the army. 

Wrotham certainly had custody of the stannaries in 1211, 
although he did not account for them until 1212. The account in 
the latter year included two years’ revenues, totalling £1544 145. 5d.” 
The ‘ marks’ had risen to £542 5s. in 1211 and to £668 125. 9d. 
in 1212. In addition to the stannary revenue for the two years 
Wrotham had received various large sums from the exchequer, 
the chamber and elsewhere which brought the sum of his income 
for 1211 and 1212 to £5367 145. 5d. Against this was set expenditure 
almost entirely naval. The repair of ten galleys and the upkeep of 
ten ships at Winchelsea cost £657. A further £610 25. 9d. was 
spent on similar operations which included the building of a large 
royal ship called Dewlabemt. ‘The sailors guarding the ships at 
Winchelsea and Portsmouth received {122 15. 2d. and the crews of 
eight ships of the Cinque Ports received £64 4s. ‘These were the 
largest sums but there were many smaller. The account shows 
activity at Romney and Shoreham as well as Winchelsea and Ports- 
mouth. Most of the expenditure was probably made in 1212. 
The chancery rolls in that year confirm Wrotham’s continued 
importance as a naval administrator.* In September the king wrote 
thanking him for his good service.‘ From all this evidence it 
would seem unlikely that Wrotham had not been head of naval 
affairs in 1211, and it is therefore surprising to find in the Pipe Roll 
for that year the Account of the Custodians of the Sea Ports from 
Michaelmas 1210 to the middle of Lent 1211.5 In this account 
Wrotham is not mentioned. The custodians had a limited, local 
responsibility. William, earl of Salisbury and Matthew Fitz 
Herbert had charge of the ports of Kent and Sussex and their 
deputies were Geoffrey de Freningham and Roeland Bloet. The 
ports of Yorkshire were under Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid and Brian de 
Lisle, with John de la Lade and William de Scardeclive as deputies. 
William de Albigni, Brian de Lisle and Gilbert Fitz Reinfrid had 
custody of the Lincolnshire ports, with William the chaplain and 
Walter de Montacute as deputies. Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex were 
under Earl Alberic, Robert Fitz Roger and William de Huntingfield, 
whose deputies were Ralph Lupus, Hugh de Riparia, and Eustace de 

1]. B. A. Jolliffe, ‘The Chamber and the Castle Treasures under John’, Essays 
presented to I’, M. Powicke, p. 130. ® Pipe Roll 1212, rot. 8 mem, 2(d). 


® Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 94; Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 117, 118b, 123 b, 124. 
* Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 124. 


® Pipe Roll 1211, rot. 15, mem. 2(d). The account was published by Madox, 
Hist. Exch. (1711), pp. 530-1, but wrongly attributed to 1213. 
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Basingham. Hugh de Neville had custody of the ports of 
Hampshire, Devon, Cortwall, and Dorset, with William de Hanton 
as deputy. The duty of these officials was to control the customs, 
and the custom of woad seems to have been particularly important. 
The income from the customs in their accounts was small: for Kent 
and Sussex £103 135. 3d., for Yorkshire £98 135. 4d., for Lincoln 
£47 35. 4d., for Norfolk and Suffolk £53 6s., for Essex £4 25. 4d., 
and for Hampshire, Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset {£72 15. tod. 
and {170 11s. The insignificance of these figures may explain why 
Wrotham had nothing to do with them, but it is nevertheless strange 
that he did not receive all the money and render it as a single account. 
The handing over of the customs to local officials would seem to 
be a step backwards. This, however, was only one aspect of naval 
administration. 

Some of Wrotham’s naval activities in 1213 appear in the 
chancery rolls, but in the absence of a Pipe Roll for this year there 
are no details of the stannary account. On 4 June Wrotham was 
ordered to receive corn, bacon and other provisions from the see 
of Chichester for the purpose of building up a supply depot for 
the fleet. This implies that he still held an important position in 
naval affairs, although he was not mentioned in the order of 3 March 
mobilizing the fleet.2, In July Wrotham was to provide ships which 
were to be equipped with mangonels, stone-throwers and slings 
by the constable of Porchester.? In December he was dispatching 
ships from Portsmouth to Poitou * and he was in charge of the 
naval preparations for the expedition of the following year.® 
In November he had received a message which may shed light upon 
the administration of the customs in 1211. The king wrote that 
he was sending to him the servants of Brian de Lisle, against whom 
the merchants were complaining, and ordered Wrotham to mediate 
between the contending parties.* This suggests that the servants of 
de Lisle had been offending the merchants by their handling of the 
customs and that Wrotham was supreme head of the customs ad 
ministration. ‘There is nothing in this to show that Wrotham had 
been head in 1211, but it increases the probability that he had. 

The year 1214 is the last for which there is a stannary account 
rendered by Wrotham. The income from the ‘marks’ was 
£599 15. 34d., less than it had been in 1212, but more than in 1211 
and every other year since 1199. The total stannary revenue was 
£765 145. 74d. and this was thrown into the fund from which 
Wrotham paid for the navy.’ The total amount of this fund was 
£3152 65. 9}d., which included also money received from the 
exchequer and the issue of the customs of Portsmouth. The largest 


1 Rot. Lit. Claws.i. 135. °F. W. Brooks, ante, xi. 578 * Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 138 
* Ibid. p. 158. 5 Ante, xi. 578. * Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 154. 
7 Pipe Roll 1214, rot. 3, mem. 2(d). 
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payments from the fund were {1789 6s. 7d. for the wages of sailors 
at Portsmouth, {250 for sailors at Winchelsea and £345 9s. 7d. for 
those at Sandwich. There were a number of smaller payments and 
Wrotham had a surplus from the previous year. 

Apart from this account there is little information about Wrotham 
in 1214. On 19 May a writ was issued authorizing his expenditure 
of {£40 for the dispatch of ships to Poitou. In August he was 
instructed that Joscelin de Hampton had complained that Wrotham 
had arrested a ship belonging to him. If this was true, the letter 
ran, Wrotham was to return the ship or pay for it.2 In November 
the king sent a message to the officials of Bristol from which it is 
clear that Wrotham was then still in charge of naval affairs. Wrotham 
was still in John’s service on 21 June, 1215,‘ but on 4 September he 
was ordered to hand over the castle of Lidford to William Espee and 
on 17 September to surrender the forests of Somerset to William 
Marshal.® ‘This was the end of his official career. The incomplete 
Pipe Roll for 1215 gives no figures of Wrotham’s stannary account, 
although there is a heading stating that he rendered it for half the 
year. 

William Wrotham was not an official of the first rank. There is 
no evidence that he influenced high policy. But for the adminis- 
trative historian his career is of great importance. Mr. Brooks 
first showed how important it was from a naval point of view, and 
Mr. G. R. Lewis mentioned Wrotham in connexion with the 
stannaries, but neither of these writers appears to have realized 
Wrotham’s importance in the sphere dealt with by the other, and 
they therefore overlooked the close connexion between the 
stannaries and the navy in this period. It may also be added that 
Mr. Brooks made no use of the Pipe Rolls in his study of Wrotham ® 
and that Mr. Lewis, although he used them, did so very inaccurately.” 


W. R. PowE.t. 


* Rot. Lit. Claus. i. 204b. * Ibid. p.17o. * Ibid. p.177b. * Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 144. 

® Ibid. pp. 154, 1555. 

* His one Pipe Roll reference is taken from Madox (see above, p. 186 note 5) and 
is therefore misdated. 

? This can easily be seen by a comparison of the figures quoted in this article from 
the Pipe Rolls, concerning the ‘ marks ’ of the stannaries, and the figures given by Lewis 


in his Appendix M (p. 266). 





The Authorship of Vita Edwardi Secundi 


I 


HE Vita Edwardi Secundi attributed too hastily by Hearne to a 

monk of Malmesbury, is the best authority for the character 
and behaviour of the king and his baronage from 1307 to 1325, 
and there is therefore hardly a sentence that has not been cited by 
Stubbs, Tout, Ramsay, Dr. Conway Davies or workers in more 
specialized fields. A full historical commentary would involve 
rewriting the political history of the reign. Of purely constitu- 
tional or administrative matters there is nothing: the narrative is 
almost exclusively of personal relationships and moral inferences 
therefrom. Very few parliaments are omitted—the list is complete 
from 1310 to 1325 \—but the only political forces recognized are the 
king (and his court) and the barons, especially the earls. Parlia- 
mentary representation is not mentioned. 

The chief parallel sources are the Annals of London, of St. 
Paul’s, of Bridlington (for events in the north), the chronicle of 
Lanercost, and that of Adam Murimuth. Geoffrey le Baker’s 
chronicle becomes really valuable for the deposition and murder of 
Edward II, which our author does not reach. Higden’s account 
of the reign,’ except for the classical passage on Edward’s character, 
has no independent value. There is a quite close connexion between 
the Flores, the work of Murimuth (d. 1347), and Geoffrey le Baker 
(1347 X 1360), but there is no connexion at all between any of 
these and the ‘ Monk of Malmesbury’. Our author is writing a 
memoir: he reveals no sources and leaves few traces. 

The Vita Edwardi Secundi exists only in a transcript made by 
Thomas Hearne in 1729 from a (? fourteenth-century) manuscript 
lent to him by Mr. James West, M.A., of Balliol. Most, if not all, 

1 Except where leaves are missing. 

*In vol. viii (Rolls Series), pp. 298-323. This seems to be a much abbreviated 
version of the source used by Bodleian Library MS. Laud. misc. 529 fos. 101-10; 
which in turn either uses or is used by Murimuth, for a number of passages not found 
elsewhere are common to both. 

3 The story of the discovery of the manuscript by Hearne, its undoubted connexion 
with Malmesbury, and its almost certain destruction by fire has been admirably told 
by Stubbs, Chronicles . . . Edw. I and II, vol. ii, pp. xxxi-xliti. The Vita was preceded 
by a list of abbots of Malmesbury down to Nicholas of St. Albans D.D. (? late twelfth 
century) and followed by a charter of Abbot Robert to Wybert son of William of 34 


virgates and half a bide of land in Charlton by Malmesbury and elsewhere. These are 
printed by Stubbs in the Appendix to his Introduction. 
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of Mr. West’s manuscripts, were burnt on 4 January 1737 in the 
Temple, and as the manuscript which Hearne used has never been 
seen since it is thought to have perished with them. We are there- 
fore wholly dependent for our text upon Hearne’s transcript now 
in MS. Rawlinson B, 180 in the Bodleian Library. This was the 
basis of Hearne’s edition ot 1730 and of that of Stubbs in 1883. 

The manuscript which Mr. West had from Sir Gervase Holles 
may have been a composite one consisting of two parts bound up 
together for Sir Gervase, but it is clear that the second part of it, 
containing the Vita Edwardi, came from the Benedictine abbey of 
Malmesbury. There is, however, no indication at all that the 
Vita was composed at Malmesbury or that the author was ever a 
monk there or anywhere else. The Vita occupied fos. 92-165 of 
this missing volume, but when Hearne used it a total nine leaves 
were lacking—seven of these relate to 1322-3 and would be the 
equivalent of about twenty pages of Stubbs’s text.! 

Stubbs published the Vita Edwardi Secundi as one component of 
his Chronicles of the Reigns of Edwards I and II (Rolls Series) in 1882 
and 1883." The work had been commissioned in September 1880, 
and Stubbs at the time contemplated that the two volumes would 
take three years. The Visa comprises the second half of the second 
volume, and is therefore unlikely to have engaged the editor’s 
attention at any rate for the first few months. From May 1881 to 
July 1883 he was present at every one of the seventy-five sessions 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, for which he 
also prepared five historical appendices. There is no doubt that 
it was this, and not the Chronicles of Edwards I and II, that occupied 
the front of his mind during these two years. Hence there are 
here and there traces of haste. But he had always been a rapid 
worker. In 1885 he ‘ collated’, or at least ‘ verified every word 
about which he had a doubt’ in ‘the Paris MS.’ of William of 
Malmesbury in an hour and a half, on discovering that it was more 
important than he had hitherto believed.6 The ‘Monk of 
Malmesbury ’ was his last published work as Regius Professor, and 
thereafter his only considerable piece of historical research was, 


oddly enough, William of Malmesbury.*® 


? Since Stubbs’s day a leaf has been lost (pp. ‘ 65 ’ and ‘ 66’) from MS. Rawlinson 
B. 180, so that the printed version in the Rolls Series from exuta veste nu/ptiali on page 
286 to Venit rex/Anglie on page 291 is now our only authority for the text. 


* A convenient summary of his work is given in the Historical Association’s pam- 
phlet William Stubbs by Professor J. G. Edwards (1952). 


® Letters of William Stubbs, ed. W. H. Hutton (1904), p. 198. 

* Ibid. pp. 205-6. ® Ibid. p. 282. 

* It should be noted that in the later editions of his Constitutional History, vol. ii, 
Stubbs does not alter his references to Hearne’s edition of ‘M. Malmesb.’. Instead he 
adds the equivalent page reference in ‘ Chr. Edw., ii’, so that unless the reader is fully 
awake to the pagination of the latter volume (which includes the Bridlington Annals) 
he may think that be has a double authority where he has in fact only one. Stubbs’s 
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There is little to be said about the text, for we are considering 
a lost manuscript, but we have the evidence of Hearne, a com- 
petent judge, that it was fourteenth-century, and both parts of the 
Gervase Holles volume contained chronicles which have been 
continued to 1346 and 1348 respectively. The second part, con- 
taining the Vita Edwardi, not only breaks off abruptly at 1325-6 
but contains passages which suggest that it had not undergone an 
author’s final revision. 

There are, at any rate, four indications either that the author was 
abbreviating, or that he had in mind the possibility of expansion. 
On pages 219, 244 and 249 he stops short with an e/cefera. Now 
admittedly on pages 219 and 249 the efcefera may have been put in 
because two quotations occur (though the si¢ spina in lilium of p. 
249 is unidentified): but that explanation will not hold on page 
244, ‘ sed et Scoti in Scotiam cum suis capitivis indempnes rever- 
tuntur etcetera’. Finally, on page 167 a verse quotation is intro- 
duced with a bald versus. These facts seem to point to the prob- 
ability that the author was copying a first draft or at any rate not a 
fair copy, because the abrupt versus was either an instruction to the 
copyist, or was the writer’s ‘ shorthand ’ in his draft for something 
that he meant to expand in the final version to some such phrase as 
‘as the poet has said in his verse’, or words to that effect. 

The work is not couched in the form of a chronicle. 


There is 
none of the usual ‘ hoc anno. 


. », no yearly summaries, no regular 
mention of A.D., though this is skilfully indicated, and the narrative 
of events is substantially in chronological order, though not obvi- 
ously so. The story flows on continuously, only checked from 
time to time by a short sermon. Stubbs ! tended towards the view 
that the author wrote not much later than 1325, but with his usual 
caution envisaged too the possibility that it might be fifty years 
later. In this he may have been influenced by the diatribe against 
the venality of the papal court at Avignon, and, though he does not 
say so, by the similarity between a passage cited as from a ‘ certair 
well known Regular’ (p. 224) and the Speculum Regis, which when 
Stubbs wrote was attributed to Archbishop Simon Islip (1349-66). 
But Professor Tait showed conclusively that the Speculum as we 
have it dates from 1330-3, probably by Simon Meopham (arch 
bishop 1328-33). This passage on the evils of purveyance and 
footnotes are not impeccable. On page xlv of his Introduction, after referring to the 
‘troubles at Bristol’ and ‘ the attempt to get Maurice Berkeley out of Wallingford 


Castle’, Stubbs continues ‘ but there are other incidental notes which look in the same diree- 


tion’. But the attached footnote contains three page references to the earl of Warwick, 
not Berkeley, and should be at the end of the next sentence. With the exception of 
the concluding phrase ‘ Maurice Berkeley is mentioned p. 210’ the substance of what 
Stubbs meant to refer to is missing. On page xlvi six of the page references in footnote 
2 are inaccurate. 1 P, xliv. 


* Ante, xvi. 110-15. Meopham was supported by Henry of Lancaster : his family 
came from Kent, but remarkably little is known about him. 
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kindred abuses our author inserts under 1316: an ordinance on the 
subject had been issued on 11 June 1315.1 The passage is less 
explicit, more condensed than the Speculum, and might be a summary 
from a recension earlier than the two now extant: but it is so vague 
that there is no need to postulate any connexion at all. The rest 
of the Vita is so carefully put together that there is no reason to 
suppose that the author is not accurate in the date ascribed by him 
to this petition. But in the present state of knowledge further 
discussion would be fruitless. 

The author’s continual use of the ‘ historic present ’ as a literary 
device, and his deliberate method of summing up his narrative, but 
never going a step beyond the year he is writing about, make it 
extremely difficult to pin him down to any particular year, but in 
five places at least the author is explicitly reporting opinions current 
at the time of the events described, in words that suggest that he 
had opportunities of personal knowledge.? It is possible that the 
work which came to an abrupt end with the November parliament of 
1325 was written before the landing of the queen in September 1326. 
I imagine the author writing up his notes, very largely, perhaps, from 
an excellent memory, in 1326, composing right up to his death in 
1326, like Matthew Paris. He certainly made no final revision. 

Stubbs noted that the work becomes fuller as it proceeds, a 
judgement that is more striking if we remember that the equivalent 
of some twenty pages of printed text (as in the Rolls Series edition) 
are missing for the period March 1322-November 1324." But he 
fails to note the slight change of pace and tone that some may 
detect towards the end. With his final verdict we wholly agree: 
‘I am inclined to think that, on the whole, the writer may have 
begun to write towards the close of the reign of Edward II. As 
he does not anticipate the revolution and murder of the king, and 
as his genuine work ends at the year 1325, we cannot infer that he 
wrote much later than that year.’ 


Il 


That the author was a highly educated man is obvious from 
almost every sentence. His use of rhymed prose jars upon the 
modern ear, but was very much to contemporary taste. It is not 
so much that he is a learned man but that his learning is so thoroughly 
digested. His biblical quotations, particularly from the historical 
books of the Old Testament, are apposite: his use of the Civil Law 
is not simply by way of a/legationes, as the glossators understood 


+ Ann. Lond. p. 254. 

* Audivi (pp. 163, 219), nom audivi (p. 270), fertur . . . dixisse (p. 282), ressio (p. 165). 

* Pp. 275. 

*P. xliv. Thc manuscript is continued down to 1348 by extracts from the Poly- 
chronicon of Ralph Higden. 
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them, but is the work of a man who is quoting for the logical 
substance rather than for the added authority of the text.! His 
references to English history suggest that we might have had a very 
interesting conversation with him. He was no monk; he was 
‘one of us’. Not a philosopher, nor a theologian, but a wise old 
man who had perhaps once read Civil Law. He is writing for an 
audience: he refers us to other sources for the full text of the 
Ordinances, but gives in full (though not quite verbatim) a passage 
from the decretals of Boniface VIII. ‘So we are expected to be 
able to come by a copy of the Statutes, but not of the Sext. But 
he is outspoken to a degree that would be madness in any rising 
man, and he is violently critical of ‘the young men of today’. A 
close scrutiny of his memoir makes it impossible to believe that it is 
other than the work of a man past middle age. He is established 
or retired, or both; so he can skate on thin ice, but he is no longer 
competing, he is skating hors concours and can please himself. So 
he is violently critical of corruption in the papal Curia, amongst 
the king’s officials at court and on the bench, and, with pious 
reservations and hopes for the future, of the king himself. 
Towards the end of his story his attitude to the king seems to 
harden, and he ceases to call him Dominus Rex, as he invariably 
does up to 1324. 

When the author wrote, the aristocracy was still the nation, and 
this is a chronicle of the aristocracy. If monks are included they 
are certainly not mentioned, and the ‘ people’ appear only in 
elevated passages, as making harsh noises. The baronage, on the 
other hand, are explicitly spoken of as a chief constituent of 
monarchy. They are led by the earls, who are still regarded 
almost as a separate estate. These he is sometimes prepared to 
judge. Guy de Beauchamp, carl of Warwick, Tout’s ‘ cultivated, 
aristocratic ruffian ’,3 is, as the brain behind the Ordinances regarded 
by our author as more of a hero than anyone else. The ‘ brutal 
and disreputable ’ Warenne, earl of Surrey,® is tacitly condemned: ° 
his private war with Lancaster helped to weaken the baronial party. 
The early death of Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, at Bannock- 
burn, is lamented. The general thread of the narrative leaves no 
doubt as to the author’s baronial, rather than royalist sympathies, 
but he is clearly trying to seem impartial. He blames both the 
Despensers, as he had Gaveston, and, very reluctantly, Thomas of 
Lancaster: he praises Bishop Cobham for his learning, Melton for 
his integrity, Winchelsey for his defence of the church—though he 


! There are four quotations from the Code, five from the Digest, three the Decretals, 
and one the Sext. Note also such words as patrocinium, deferre, deportabit, concussio, 
mala mansio, pedanei judices, which are technical in Roman Law 

* Stubbs, op. cit. p. 180. * Tout, Place of Edward Il, p. 16 

* Stubbs, op. cit. p. 161. * Tout, op. cit. p. 17 

* Stubbs, op. cit. p. 236. 
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does not even hint at his relations with the baronage \—and Henry 
of Lancaster for his sympathy with the oppressed. By implication 
he favours Orleton, the bishop of Hereford who played so important 
a part in the final tragedy. His doctrine is scarcely visible: he 
believes in annual ministries; he quotes possibly with approval 
Lancaster’s statement that parliaments should not be held ‘in 
cameris’. He is clearly embarrassed by the presence of Earl Thomas. 
Surely he is of the middle party. 

If he was a lawyer, the author was interested in the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence rather than points of constitutional law. 
Perhaps this is too flattering, for he is not even interested in the 
doctrine of capacities: his charges against the Despensers are 
purely feudal and primarily concerned with territorial aggrandize- 
ment. The new coronation oath is not mentioned. But it is very 
important to note that the equivalent of eighteen printed pages of 
Stubbs’s text were missing from the manuscript copied by Hearne, 
covering March to November 1322, so that there is nothing of the 
Statute of York nor of the subsequent proscription of the Lancastrian 
party. The omission of a further leaf after Maurice de Berkeley 
has failed to escape (January 1323) from Wallingford covers the 
rest Of 1323 (é.e. Mortimer’s escape from the Tower in August) 
and most of 1324.2, We thus miss the elevation and treachery of 
Harclay, the death of Pembroke in June 1324, and the harsh treat- 
ment of the queen in September. The narrative for 1325 is full 
and close to the facts, but possibly written hastily. The author is 
querulous about the king’s meanness in not paying his troops and 
his daily increasing harshness. 

The author tells us that he is an Englishman,’ though he at 
once proceeds to speak just as objectively of the English as he does 
of the lrish # or the Welsh.5 He is proud of English supremacy at 
sea,® and gives a detailed account—though one that is chronologi- 
cally difficult to control—of the troubles at Bristol (1313-16).’ He 
mentions Maurice de Berkeley, of Berkeley Castle nearby, five 
times. But this is not sufficient to localize the chronicle. Every 
local detail and name is suppressed in the account of the riots, 
except among the attacking forces. In spite of the author’s interest 
in what happened, he is viewing it from outside. Nor does he 
mention that the Berkeleys owned a large part of the town, or that 
they had themselves founded and cherished St. Augustine’s abbey. 
Further, he does not mention any other member of the Berkeley 
family, and it is to be noted that even if Maurice was a hero to the 


‘It is important to historians of the reign of Edward I that so well-informed a 
writer should go out of his way to recount Winchelsey’s quarrel with the king without 
even hinting at this aspect of his pontificate. 


*P. 275. * Stubbs, of. cif. p. 212. * Stubbs, op. cit. p. 211. 
® Stubbs, of. cif. p. 218. © Stubbs, of. ¢/#. p. 210. 7 Pp. 219-23. 
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author, as he may well have been, he was not until 1320—1, and then 
only for a few months, in possession of the family estates. It is 
simply that apart from the court, the bishops, and (a big reservation) 
Scotland, the author’s interests are in the Welsh March. A list of 
persons of the second order of importance mentioned in the Vita 
Edwardi \eaves no room for doubt that the author was a man in 
whose mind the Welsh March loomed large. He mentions 
Clifford of Clifford and Tenbury, John Giffard of Brimpsfield 
(Gloucs.), Henry Tyes of Chilton (Wilts.), Botetourt of Mendelsham 
(Wilts.), Wylington (Wilts.), Montacute (Somerset and Devon), 
Turbervile (Glamorgan), Berkeley (Gloucs.), FitzWarin and Charl- 
ton (Shropshire), Segrave (Leics.). He is very full on the break-up 
of the earldom of Gloucester and the subsequent troubles which, of 
course, from a political point of view are a large part of the reign. 
The point is not the importance of these people or what they did, 
but that for this chronicle no other barons exist. Even when we 
go to Scotland, the men captured at Bannockburn # are, with the 
exception of Segrave (who is usually associated with marchers), all 
barons of the southern Welsh march. Every other passage where 
the author reveals special information falls under this rule (e.g. the 
war against Llewelyn Bren). 

Apart from this all-pervading Marcher interest, the Vita Edwardi 
is unusually full (for a westward-looking chronicle) on the Scot 
tish campaigns, including the Bannockburn campaign, the siege of 
Berwick, Andrew Harclay’s visit to Edward II and the negotiations 
for a perpetual peace—in which the author’s zeal seems to have 
outrun his capacity. Whatever value we set upon it, the author’s 
narrative shows an exceptional interest in Scottish affairs. 

Within this range of interests we find a remarkable treatment of 
Herefordshire material. Hence, in recalling Stubbs’s verdict ‘ He 
might be a teacher in a university or a retired civilian, but could 
scarcely be a monk ’,* we may add that we should probably look for a 
lawyer from the west, but an authority on Scotland; one familiar with 
the court, though hating it; one who likes a good bishop, though 
not a young one; and who hates the papal Curia: hence one who is 
almost certainly not himself a bishop, though possibly a bishop 
manqué.* The peak of his career should lie between 1315 and 1323, 
for this is the best part of the work before us, and he should be a 
person who had reason to break off, without revision, at 1326. 

About two dozen English civilians occur in the Calendar of Papal 

! The really inevitable people in any account of the reign 
pensers, Thomas of Lancaster and Robert Bruce—are, for the purposes of localization, 
of no interest. * Stubbs, op. cit. p. 206. *P. xlvii 

* The chronicler seems to remember nothing about the year 1320 except the parlia 
ment of York, summoned for 20 January, the day that John Daldeby, bishop of 


Lincoln, died. The story of the election to that see, with moralizings on young men 


being made bishops, takes up the whole of the rest of the year. 


as Gaveston, the Des 
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Letters during the first quarter of the fourteenth century. It is 
perhaps surprising that six of them, though not all at precisely the 
same time, should be connected with the diocese of Hereford. 
They included the dean (Mr. Stephen de Ledbury, D.C.L.), the 
archdeacon (Mr. Henry de Schorne, D.C.L., a partisan of the 
queen), as also the bishop himself, Adam de Orleton professor 
utriusque juris (1318-27). His successor Thomas de Cherleton was 
also D.C.L. but had no connexion with the southern march until 
he became bishop in 1327. ‘The other two were Adam Murimuth, 
D.C.L., the historian, and his successor in the prebend, John 
Walwayn, D.C.L. This list is some justification of Roger Bacon’s 
complaint that the civilians were getting all the best jobs. If the 
westward-looking author of the Vita Edwardi was among this 
group, he would have colleagues who would at any rate have been 
quick to appreciate his half-concealed allusions to the civil law. 
The only one of these lawyers (except Murimuth, who is at once 
‘out’, if only on grounds of style) who has any claim to considera- 
tion as a possible author of the Vifa is Mr. John Walwayn. 

It is an odd coincidence that all the qualifications enumerated 
above should be found in one man, particularly that one who knows 
his way about the court so well ‘. . . and that not as an ignorant 
outsider ’,! should have sympathized so intimately with the marchers. 
But since Stubbs wrote a clue has been found in the careers of men 
who rose to positions in government service from smaller positions 
in baronial households.” 

A Herefordshire lawyer, clerk to the earl of Hereford, whose 
career was at its peak as a high government official in 1315-23, an 
expert on Scotland, who had been demoted and had also failed to 
obtain a bishopric, who retired in January 1324 and was dead in 
July 1326, has then some claim to be regarded as the author of the 
Vita. ‘The legal qualification, the local qualification (including the 
essential link with Maurice de Berkeley), the court, Scotland, and 
the dates—it will be difficult to find a better candidate than Mr. 
John Walwayn, D.C.L., who suffered in his lifetime from two 
major disappointments, and since his death has quite unfairly been 
labelled a turncoat, through confusion with a namesake. If it was 
Walwayn who wrote this book, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s 
remark about his fellow-canon of Hereford and St. Paul’s, Adam 
Murimuth (also a D.C.L.), will apply: ‘ We should naturally suppose 
that one, who had for many years led an active public life and had 
even had a share in some of the principal events of his day, would 
have been more communicative in his account of them.’* If 


* Stubbs, op. cit. Introduction, p. xlvi. 

* See Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II (1918), pp. 355-6 and N. 
Denholm-Young, Seignorial Administration (1937), passim. 

* Adae Murimuth Continuatio chronicarum (Rolls Series, 1889), p. xv. 
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this supposition is accepted it will help to explain what many 
readers must have felt about the Vita Edwardi, that the author 
speaks with the habit of authority and knows much more than 
he intends to say. At any rate, it will be found that all the informa- 
tion in the book is explicable in the light of Mr. Walwayn’s career. 

It will be clear that the Berkeley and Herefordshire indications 
in this book are vital. The difficulty in relating them to our author 
is that there is no tenurial or other link between the Berkeley family 
and the earls or county of Hereford, though the personal link 
between Maurice de Berkeley and Humphrey de Bohun may have 
been quite close in 1314-15 and 1320-2. The solution that is 
proposed is that the man we seek was the earl of Hereford’s man 
of affairs who in a crucial matter (mentioned in the chronicle) acted 
for Maurice de Berkeley, and who visited Bristol during the dis- 
turbances of 1315. The Berkeley symptoms are the more obvious 
and may be discussed first. 

The Berkeleys probably counted as barons from the time of Henry 
Il’s grant to Robert FitzHardinge. ‘They held five knights’ fees 
in 1166 and paid {1000 for the inheritance in 1190. The marriage 
of Maurice II to Isabel de Creoun, the king’s near kinswoman, 
brought them within the royal circle, and this Maurice ranked as a 
king’s knight (i.c. a household knight) from at least 1265-6. His 
son Thomas II, who succeeded him on his death in 1281, was sum 
moned to parliament in 1295, and so ranks as the first ‘ parliamentary 
baron’ in his family. Nevertheless he and his son Maurice III, 
who figures in the Vita Edwardi, contracted to become retainers of 
the earl of Pembroke in 1297. We do not know how long the 
association lasted, though they attested his charter in 1316, for they 
were on opposite sides after 1321. This Thomas II had ridden 
with the barons at Evesham, and lived to fight at Falkirk. He 
died in July 1321,? and was succeeded by Maurice II, who only 
enjoyed his inheritance for a matter of months, before as a contrariant 
he lost all his estates and was himself imprisoned in Wallingford 
castle, in February 1322. A vivid story of the abortive attempt to 
rescue him in January 1323 is given in the Vita Edwardi. Maurice 
was doomed to spend the last four years of his life in captivity. As 
he was in a position to have his jailer to dinner his confinement 


1] have been much helped by a paper by my friend Mr. W. J. Smith on * The Rise 
of the Berkeleys: An Account of the Berkeleys of Berkeley Castle, 1243-1361’ in 
Trans. Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soe., vol. 70 (1951), pp. 64-% See also John 
Smith of Nibley, The Lives of the Berkeleys (1066-1618) edited by Sir John Maclean 
(Gloucester, 1883~5, 3 vols. 4°, for subscribers) and I. H. Jeayes, Catalogue of the 
Charters and Muniments (Bristol, 1892). The account rolls were used by Dugdale for 
his Baronage, but Professor Tout, Chapters, vi. 116, refers only to Smith's use of them 
There are some compotus rolls of the Berkeley lands while they were in the king’s hands 
in P.R.O. Min. Accts., bundles 1145, 1147, and 1148. 

2In 14 Edw. II Thomas gave lands to Walter Simonds his chaplain for life to 
celebrate in Berkeley castle, with diet, chamber and lodging. Smith, Lives, p. 202 
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cannot have been unduly strict. His death on 31 May 13261 came 
a few months before Queen Isabella, invading the country from 
France, passed by Berkeley on her way to seize Bristol and restored 
the castle to Thomas III, Maurice’s heir,? soon to become the jailer 
of the man who had imprisoned his father. He is thought to have 
been a kindly custodian and was exonerated from all blame in the 
murder of Edward II at Berkeley Castle in September 1327, on 
the ground that he was away when his brother-in-law Sir John 
Maltravers (and Gurney) murdered the ex-king. The Berkeley 
lands had in the meantime been in the hands of Hugh Despenser 
the younger: these included a house near Baynard’s Castle in 
London, afterwards known as Berkeley’s Inn.* 

It is noteworthy that one Berkeley was against the king at 
Evesham, his son against the king in 1321, his grandson in 1327, 
and that a descendant helped to depose Richard II. 

The author of the Vita Edwardi mentions Maurice de Berkeley 
five times, but ignores all other members of the family. This 
seems natural, because Maurice did not inherit until 1321, and the 
father who had fought at Evesham is unlikely to have been very 
active in the reign of Edward II. Only the ‘ high spots ’ of Maurice’s 
career are given: his capture at Bannockburn, his command of 
Berwick in the next year, his command at Bristol, the loss of all 
his estates and his imprisonment in 1322 and his attempted escape 
in 1323. The writer does not mention that Maurice was for a few 
months in 1316-17 Justice of South and West Wales, nor that in 
1320 he was. seneschal of Gascony, nor that (according to Flores, 
iii. 197) he attended Lancaster’s ‘ parliament’ at Sherburn in 
Elmet. 

The Berkeley interest in this work was of course noticed by 
Stubbs, though his footnotes on the subject have become confused. 
But he does not point out that Maurice is mentioned in connexion 
with the riots at Bristol, which are, as he says, described in dis- 
proportionate detail, or that Bristol at this time was the centre of 
considerable Berkeley influence. ‘The Berkeleys had an important 
manor there and were the founders and patrons of the abbey of 
St. Augustine’s, Bristol. 

The rich archives of the family, in so far as they have been used, 
show that Thomas II gave annual feasts, ¢emp. Edward I and II, 


' Maurice’s executors were William of Avening a priest, his chaplain and Receiver, 
John Champneis, and Henry Rokehill his steward (Smith, Lives, p. 273). In 1320 
Orleton gave Robert of Seynesbury, a priest in attendance on him, license of absence 
for one year Reg. 390. 

* Maurice III had married Eve daughter of Eudo de la Zouche in 1289 (Ca/. Close 
Rolls 1288-1296, p. 46). In 1316-17 he married again, Isabel de Clare who was ex- 
cluded from the Clare inheritance. His second son was Maurice de Berkeley (born ¢. 
1296) of Stoke Giffard. 

® Cal. Close Rolls 1349-1334, p. 606. 
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for the abbot and convent of St. Peter’s Gloucester at Gloucester, 
of St. Augustine’s at Bristol, and of St. Mary’s Kingswood by 
Wotton at Wotton or Berkeley. The abbots of Cirencester, 
Lanthony and Flaxley, the lords of Sudley and d’Aubeny were 
guests at his manors whether he was there or not. The steward’s 
and wardrobe accounts show that his household (surprisingly) 
numbered about 200.2. Maurice III’s younger brother James was 
‘bred a scholar under the abbot of Kingswood ’, five miles from 
Berkeley * and went to Oxford. He was D.D. by 11 Edward II 
and died, a few months after becoming bishop of Exeter, 24 June 
1327. He was born about 1280,‘ is known to have been at home 
in 1311,° and was a canon of Hereford, Chichester, Exeter, Wells, 
St. Davids, and Boseham, and Lincoln, as well as a papal chaplain. 
He was, too, a clerk of the earl of Pembroke.*® 

In and throughout 1326 James de Berkeley is a distinguished 
and well-to-do man of letters, but without official employment. 
The chronicles ignore him until he becomes a bishop. Could he 
have written his moralizing but rather disgruntled chronicle before 
the end of 1326 when he was promoted?’ He seems to have had 
every social and intellectual qualification for the task, except the 
legal one, the Scottish interest, and perhaps that of age. For he 
was only 47 or so when he died and the Vita Edwardi reads like the 
work of an older man.* The events of the nineties—the trial of the 
judges (Weyland and Stratton) and Winchelsey’s quarrel with the 
king—seem clear in his mind, as if he had lived through the period 
as a man and not as a child. 

Maurice de Berkeley, as the Vita states, had been in prison 
almost a year (‘fere per unum annum detentus”) when an attempt 
was made to rescue him, more skilfully planned apparently than 
Warin de Bassingbourne’s effort to rescue the Lord Edward from 
the same prison in 1264. As might have been expected, it was 
part of a larger plan, to seize Wallingford, the Tower of London, 


! The family were much concerned with this abbey from 1086 onwards. In 1090 
one of them became a monk there. See also the Chartulary (Rolls Series), iii. 272 for 
Thomas and Maurice as knights of the earl of Pembroke in 1316. 

* Smith, Lives, i. 165-6. 

* Compotus Roll of 28 Edw. 1: cited, ibid. p. 215. 

* This can be deduced from op. cit. 2, 14-16. 

5 Op. cit. p. 267. He is ignored by D.N.B. but receives a couple of lines from 

* Cal. Pap. Lett. ii. 149, 174-6. See Foed. u. i. 458 (business at Avignon 1318), 
pp. 369, 439, 466 (collecting money as Orleton’s proctor for the shrine of St. Thomas 
at Hereford). 

? His election received the royal assent 12 December 1326 (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, p. 442) 
and the temporalities were restored 8 January 1327 (ibid. 445). He was consecrated in 
March (Ann. Paul, p. 332) and died 24 June (Mur. p. 53) and hence Ls Baker, pp. 45-6. 
From 1318 to at least 1322 he had been archdeacon of Huntingdon (Ca/. Pap. Lett. ii., 
174; Cal. Pat. Rolls 1322, p. 70, cf. pp. 399, $02, $26). 

* Cf. p. 213. 
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Windsor, and other of the king’s castles.‘ Possibly Robert 
Lewer’s activities a few months earlier are to be associated with it. 
The plot came to a head in the middle of January 1325, as described 
in the text of the Vita, and is reflected in a writ of aid dated 17 
January for Roger Damory, steward of the household, appointed 
to besiege Wallingford castle and arrest all rebels who have entered 
therein.2? The end of the story is missing from the Vita. It 
would certainly have been linked with the escape of Roger Mortimer 
from the Tower in August.’ 

This is the last that we hear of Berkeley in the Vita, which ends 
abruptly at the end of 1325 or the beginning of 1326, when he was 
still in captivity. He died on 31 May of that year. 

Everyone naturally thinks of Berkeley in connexion with the 
life and death of Edward II, but the interest shown in this chronicle 
does not amount to much. Maurice’s two active commands on 
land and sea, at Berwick and Bristol respectively, are mentioned; 
but wherever possible other similar comments are given—Botetourt, 
FitzWarin, Lewer, Montague, and Giffard. Maurice is twice, and 
inevitably, mentioned as a captive (1314) or confederate (1320) 
Marcher, and then the excellent story of his attempted escape.‘ 
That is all. Of Thomas II, of Berkeley Castle, we hear nothing. 
The significance of this is that Maurice III was not a great landed 
proprietor, except for a few months: his officials and executors in 
so far as we know them, are not people of any standing, and 
neither he nor they moved in court circles. The Berkeleys at this 
time, even the head of the family, were only barons of the second 
rank. They dine with abbots and other barons, but their depen- 
dants are merely priests and chaplains. We have to look for some- 
one, quite like James de Berkeley himself, who is of this social 
level, but can move easily in higher spheres, and the Berkeley 
household is unlikely, it is thought, to have contained a man of 
our author’s calibre. 


Thus the Berkeley evidence is not so helpful as might have 


' Cal. Pat. Rolls (7 April 1323), p. 314. Commission to Henry le Scrop and John 
de Stonore and John de Bousser to enquire who planned the seizure, etc. The first 
commission of oyer e¢ terminer had been on 5 February ‘ as the king now understands 
that Maurice de Berkele and Hugh Daudele the elder, and other prisoners consented 
thereto ’ (i.e, to persons who seditiously entered the castle) (ibid. p. 257). It looks as 
if the full extent of the conspiracy took some months to uncover. One of the prisoners 
was Thomas de Fencote(s), a Lincolnshire man, not a knight, who was taken 
to the king from Wallingford on 14 February 1323 (details under 6 June 1323 
in the sheriff’s expenses, Ca/. Close Rolls), For him see also Cal. Fine Rolls, pp. 157, 
164. In June 1323 Fencotes was free again and nominated as the earl of Richmond’s 
attorney, while the latter was a prisoner in Scotland, but he and others were prosecuted at 
this time for plundering royal manors in Nottinghamshire Ca/. Pat. Rolls, pp. 294, 318). 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls (17 January 1323), p. 234. 

* On the date of Mortimer’s escape, see E. L. G. Stones, ante (1951), pp. 97-8. 


* The Mortimer story would have come next, but anyone might have cut it out when 
Mortimer was in power after 1327. 
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been thought: neither a cadet nor a follower will really do. It 
seems probable that the author is not only a trained lawyer but a 
Marcher. Most of the action of the book takes place in the Marches 
of England and Scotland. The author is sufficiently near Wales 
to assert, perhaps to find it necessary to assert, that he is English." 
We may be especially interested in Hereford, because we are ex 
cessively discreet about local celebrities or notorieties, and the earl 
himself receives neither praise nor blame throughout. Yet his 
every move is recorded, almost automatically. After the pacifica- 
tion and feasting of October 1313 all the earls went home ‘ sed 
comes Herfordie remansit de familia regis’.2 He is captured at 
Bannockburn, but by an arrangement which is specified nowhere 
else he is released, ‘ et sic comes noster rediit ad propria’. Why 
noster?* ‘Three times in the book the king is called ‘ rex noster’ 
and once James Douglas is ‘inimicus noster’, but this is not a 
literary device like ‘our hero’. At Bannockburn the earl of 
Hereford had quarrelled with Gloucester: our chronicle is better 
than the Flores on this. His commission to put down Llewelyn 
Bren, because he held the neighbouring stronghold of Brecon, is 
described. His change of sides is passed over without comment: 
his death recorded as a bare fact. All the blame for treasonable 
negotiations with the Scots is laid at Lancaster’s door, though 
Hereford and the other Marchers were just as much to blame, and 
it may even be that Hereford was the prime mover as far back as 
1311. It goes without saying that Hereford is mentioned on a 
number of other occasions, as, after Gloucester’s death at Bannock- 
burn, he was the leader of the Marchers. A ‘ temporiser ’, accord- 
ing to Professor Tout, like the author of the Vita Edwardi. 

When the king came to Hereford in 1321 he upbraided ‘ the 
bishop of the place’, and later, in, 1325, ‘ Herefordensis’ has a 
treasonable correspondence with Henry of Lancaster, which, if 
our author was writing only a year or so later, implies a special 
knowledge. But in this context it is the anonymity that is of interest. 
Again there is a graphic story about ‘ quidam miles’ of Hereford 
who had acted as sheriff wearing the livery of the barons, for which 
he was hanged in 1321. Yet the author can give an intimate and 
even disproportionate picture of Fulk FitzWarin and Robert Lewer 
who were in command of the royalist cavalry and infantry respec- 
tively this year just as Montague and Giffard were in the war against 


'P. 213. *P. 196. He always writes Herford or Hereford. 

* I do not wish to press this point. The editor points out to me that the phrase 
comes noster could have been adopted merely to stand in contrast with the comes juwvenis, 
i.e. Donald, earl of Mar, who as a Scot was not noster. 

* Flores, iii. 158. The story here is that Edward I] made Gloucester constable for 
the occasion, which is surely rubbish, though Morris accepts it (Bannockburn, p. 67) 
The office of constable bad been restored to Hereford after his refusal to serve in 1310 
Morris omitted that. 
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Llewelyn Bren in 1315, Maurice de Berkeley at sea at Bristol, John 
Botetourt at sea at Berwick, or Robert Holland in command for 
Lancaster (though without details). He might have forgotten the 
sheriff’s name, five years later, but hardly that of Adam de Orleton, 
even in 1326: the letter he gives is proof. 

These facts suggest that the author knew more about ‘ comes 
noster ’, ‘ episcopus loci’, and ‘ quidam miles de Hereford’ than 
he means to say. If the chronicle was written many years after 
1326 the argument of course loses its validity, but if it is contem- 
porary then the career of the earl of Hereford’s agent (in Scotland 
too), Mr. John Walwayn, D.C.L. who died in 1326, is important. 


> 


iil 


Mr. John Walwayn was a Herefordshire man, lord of Stoke 
Edith by 1316.1 

The family also held lands of the earl of Hereford at Melksham, 
a manor of ancient demesne in Wiltshire.? By 1318 he is D.C.L. 
and in 1321 a canon of Hereford.? His work as a confidential 
clerk to the earl of Hereford has been in part described by 
Dr. Conway Davies,‘ and by this time he had been escheator 
south of Trent,® and in June-November 1318 filled the office of 
treasurer. It has been pointed out that through men of double 
allegiance like this, the baronage could indirectly influence the 
administration. ‘The chamberlains, constable, marshal, ushers, 
weigher, of the exchequer, as in the royal household, and (where 
applicable) the royal courts of law, were all their deputies. It may, 
however, be suggested that there are no indications of this stream 
of influence, except in the original appointments, and I take it to be 
important rather as a factor in the growing continuity and im- 
partiality of the civil service. 

Walwayn’s career is an illustration of this. He is not only 
Hereford’s clerk, but a Marcher himself, lord of Stoke Edith by 
Hereford, and friendly with the Mortimers and Robert de Tony of 
Painscastle from at least 1302. Hereford, Tony and Henry le Tyes 
(who appears below) served in the prince’s retinue in Scotland in 
1301, Hereford and Tony again in 1306, when they both deserted. 
After each of these campaigns Mr. John Walwayn is found acting 
with or for Robert de Tony.* In 1309 he was presented to the 


' Feudal Aids, ii. 489. He had a house in the suburb of Hereford in 1317. 

* Book of Fees 718. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 678.] In the Fine Rolls of the 1320’s he is 
more than once spoken of as ‘ of Herefordshire ’. 

® Orleton’s Register, pp. 88, 220, 391. 

* Baronial Opposition to Edward Il, pp. 355-6. Cf. Tout, Chapters, ii. 214. 

* 19 February 1315 to 6 July 1318 and 14 November 1321 to 29 November 132; 
(when he gave up some counties, retaining the home counties to 10 January 1324), 
Tout, Edward Il, pp. 323-4. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1302, p. 86; J. G. Edwards, Anct. Corr., p. 214. 
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living of Old Radnor by Maud de Mortimer, the famous lady who 
is thought to have presented the Lord Edward with the fast steed 
on which he escaped in 1265, and to whom was sent the head of 
Simon de Montfort after the ‘ murder’ of Evesham. Walwayn’s 
precise allegiance—whether it is to Mortimer or Tony or really to 
Hereford all the time, is not quite clear in these early transactions, 
but everyone concerned is a companion-in-arms of the earl of 
Hereford, and by 1308, if not before, Walwayn is his most trusted 
clerk, his chief man of affairs. In that year he acted for the earl 
in his agreement with the count of Holland, in the matter of his 
wife’s dower. Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, had married the 
count of Holland in 1296 and after his death married Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex in 1302. This business gave 
Walwayn a familiarity, perhaps, with the Low Countries that led 
to his appointment as one of the ambassadors to treat with Flanders 
in London in May 1318,” and again with Bohun and Stapeldon to 
to go to Flanders and Holland in December. By that time, of 
course, he had been treasurer of England, and was an ambassador 
in his own right. His appearance in 1311 upon a less orthodox 
mission casts a new and suspicious light upon the earl of Hereford’s 
behaviour at that time. Edward II had undertaken a Scottish 
expedition in the face of a refusal to serve by Lancaster, Hereford, 
and Pembroke. Hereford’s refusal naturally lost him the constable- 
ship but it was restored when the king returned to London.* 
Bohun was, it seems, so amazed that he anticipated the Marcher 
confederacy of 1320 and sent his confidential servant, Mr. John 
Walwayn to Berwick, where he was imprisoned because ‘ he came 
to these parts suddenly and went to speak with Robert de Brus ’.* 
These negotiations of Hereford with the Scots seem to have passed 
unnoticed by contemporary chroniclers as well as by modern writers, 
but it reminds us that it was upon Hereford’s body after Borough- 
bridge ® that the incriminating evidence of his and Lancaster’s 
treasonable correspondence with the Scots was found. Our 
chronicler would apparently like us to believe that Lancaster alone 
was guilty of this treachery in 1320-2, but the evidence was made 
public at the time, so we must regard this as deliberate suppression. 
From this time until his confederacy of 1320 Hereford remained 
fairly close to the court. Mr. John Walwayn was acting for him 
in the pacification made by the cardinals at London (20 December 


! Bishop Swinfield’s Household Roll (Camden Soc.), p. ccxvi, n. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 332-3; of. Cal. Close Rolls 1316, p. 454. 

* Badlesmere and Nicholas Segrave were made constable and marshal (Thomas ce 
Brotherton being a minor) respectively. For the restoration see Ca/. Pat. Rolls, p 
387 (28 August). 

* Letter of Robert de Kendale to the earl of Richmond in Amet. Corr. xlviii 
cited ante, xxxi. 121. 

® Rot. Parl. ii. 4. 


54, 
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1312),! and our chronicler significantly says that when the other 
earls went home after the pacification and feasting of October 1313, 
Hereford ‘ remansit de familia Regis’. Next year, in the Bannock- 
burn campaign, Mr. John Walwayn is again (as in 1307-8) in charge 
of supplies for him,” while the earl was for a few months in captivity. 
On Hereford’s release Mr. John Walwayn was with him at London, 
and no doubt through Hereford’s influence he was appointed 
escheator south of Trent. From now until Hereford’s death in 
1322 he was a man of double allegiance. Hereford, from 1316 to 
1321, was more with the middle party than with Lancaster, so 
Walwayn’s loyalty to the Crown was not strained. When the test 
did come he stuck to the king rather than to the earl. From 1315-21 
he is summoned to parliament as a judge or counsellor, by special 
writ, but not after July 1321 when Hereford was in open rebellion. 
These years were the ‘ peak’ period of his career as they are of the 
chronicle. 

Walwayn’s activities as a king’s clerk could explain how he 
could have come by that local knowledge of Bristol and Berkeley 
to which Stubbs drew attention. In March 1315 Mr. John Walwayn 
was sent to ‘explain the king’s business’ (i.e. probably to get 
money) to the men of Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Bristol, and Hereford 
and he would thus arrive at Bristol while the town was still in the 
thick of its troubles.* In May he was appointed one of the per- 
ambulators of the forest, and summoned to parliament, probably 
for the first time.* His other business this year included some 
ecclesiastical court cases for the prior of Brecon,’ explaining, as 
escheator, to the archbishop and council some outrages at Warwick 
castle,* where the earl was recently dead and the castle in the king’s 
hand, and a meeting for some unspecified purpose with the mayor 
and sheriffs of London.’ In February 1316 at the parliament of 
Lincoln he was appointed auditor of petitions of Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland—-which reminds us that the chronicle shows a clear 
grasp of the Irish situation.* For some time, until 21 March, he 
was then with Hereford and the Mortimers at Hereford and Brecon 
and no doubt elsewhere, while the earl was putting down Llewelyn 
Bren (as explained in the chronicle). At the end of April he is 
appointed, with others to negotiate (somewhere in England) with 
Robert Bruce. There seems to have been some manoeuvring for 
position over this, as in a cancelled letter of the same date like 


' Foed. ii. 182-3 

* Cal. Dos. Scot. iii. 74. Foed. ii. 255 (19 September and 2 October 1314). 
* Cal. Close Rolls 1315, p. 217. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1315, p. 296; Parl. Writs, i. 151. 

® Hist. Mon, S. Petri Glow. (Rolls Series), i. 42 (¢. 11 May 1315). 

* Cal. Chane. Warrants, p. 441 (20 October). 

? Sharpe, Ca/. Letter-Books . . . E, p. 60 (18 January 1316). 

* ].G. Edwards, Anct. Corr. concerning Wales, pp. 68-9. 
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powers were given to Lancaster, Pembroke, Badlesmere, and 
Robert de Holand.! Maurice de Berkeley and others were given 
similar powers a couple of months earlier.2 In June Walwayn was 
on government business in Shropshire,’ and in September an 
auditor of the accounts of Gloucester abbey. Next year he was 
summoned to the council held at Clarendon on 9 February ® (the 
deliberations of this period are detailed in the chronicle) and a few 
days later the treasurer and barons of the exchequer are ordered to 
assign to Maurice de Berkeley, in the presence of Mr. John Walwayn, 
escheator, wardships or marriages to the value of {600, plus the 
£1000 per annum which he had for the custody of Berwick.* This 
must have been a major transaction even for an escheator—suffi- 
ciently perhaps for him to remember the contract six years later.’ 
The entry, too, might suggest that Mr. John Walwayn is: being 
treated as (even if only for this occasion) Maurice de Berkeley’s 
business representative. This, I think, solves our last difficulty. 
Maurice de Berkeley has little (if any) in the way of estates to look 
after, because his father is alive, but his position is the cash equiva- 
lent of an earldom, and he needs a lawyer, so he turns to Mr. John 
Walwayn. If he had had any prominent man of affairs we should 
have expected him here. That his son lacked a really good lawyer 
is shown by the pathetic letter of 1327 quoted below. Hence 
Walwayn might be forgiven for being interested in the attempted 
escape of Maurice from Wallingford, which is only 14 miles from 
Oxford. The two towns were much closer in some ways in the 
Middle Ages than they are now. Oxfordshit and Buckingham- 
shire had one sheriff, who worked from Oxford—and there were 
two Walwayns at Oxford about this time. 

Such was Mr. John Walwayn, D.C.L. of Herefordshire. Stubbs 
threw out the suggestion that our author might be a university 
teacher, so it is not irrelevant to note that Mr. Elyas Walwayn, who 
held the family living of Stoke Edith by Hereford, was one of the 
two proctors of the University of Oxford in 1326.8 A Mr. Richard 
Walwayn was fellow and bursar of Merton a few years later,” and 
one of his predecessors was that ‘ Helias Walleyn’ who helped to 
win the battle of Orewin Bridge near Builth in 1282. 

For a few months in 1318 Walwayn became treasurer, and 
modern writers suggest that he was deemed insufficient," but in 
his commission as escheator for a second term of office in November 
1321 it is not said that he was discharged from the office of treasurer 


1 Foed. ii. 289. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 450. * Foed. ii. 286 
* Cal. Close Rolls, pp. 445, 352. *P. 223. Parl. Writs, i. 170 

* Cal. Close Rolls, p. 394. 7P. 210. 

* About this period he abducted a nun from Godstowe. 

* Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College (Oxford Hist. Soc.), p. 215. 

” Chron. Walt. de Hemingburgh, ii. 

" Conway-Davies, p. 454; Tout, Coll. Papers, iii. 160. 
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on account of his demerits, but ‘ by the importunity of sundry 
persons’. In the then state of politics surely nothing was more 
probable. He was strong or efficient enough to recover his eschea- 
torship, and though no longer summoned to parliament or councils 
he was trusted to the end by the king and by Hereford, whose 
executor he was, together with the abbot of Walden in Essex. 
Hereford had made his will on 11 August 1319 at Gosforth near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—during the unhappy campaign for the re- 
covery of Berwick.? Immediately after his bequests to his family 
he left to Walwayn a gold ruby ring and a cup, printed and em- 
bossed with fleur-de-lis, that formerly belonged to St. Edmund of 
Pontigny (d. 1240). At the same time Walwayn received his 
government pension (14 August 1319)—the mastership of the 
Hospital of St. Leonard’s, York, a lucrative non-resident sinecure.® 
He had also by now half-a-dozen rectories, but he must have been 
a disappointed man. Demoted from treasurer to escheator, still 
only a canon, though a D.C.L., like Adam Murimuth, he might 
have hoped to be one of Pope John XXII’s learned bishops, like 
Orleton, one of his spiritual masters. But the earl of Hereford’s 
efforts to obtain for him the see of Durham in 1316 had come to 
nought. Furthermore, immediately upon his final retirement as 
escheator in January 1324, he was attacked for reducing the ameni- 
ties of St. Leonard’s, where the number of beds had fallen from 240 
to 144 during his mastership.5 Less than two years later he was 
dead. It is noticeable that although Walwayn ceased to be treasurer, 
he did not cease to be a ‘ king’s clerk’. He was appointed in 
1318-19 with two others, for Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Salop, and Stafford, when judges were nominated for the whole of 
England to inquire into the oppressions of royal officials.6 On 
this there is an interesting passage in the Vita Edwardi. He was 
summoned to parliament at York for 6 May; to a council at the 
exchequer on 28 June.? In 1320 he was summoned to both parlia- 
ments, and to the July parliament in 1321. He had been sum- 
moned to Lincoln for the three futile adjournments in 1317~18, 
and these are severally noticed in the Vita Edwardi, but not else- 
where. 

When he again became an escheator in November 1321 his old 
master and all the Marchers were in rebellion. His loyalty and 
his powers of work were both severely tested, for a month before 
Boroughbridge he was appointed surveyor and chief keeper of 


' Cal, Fine Rolls, 1319-1327, p. 78. 

* Printed by T. Hudson Turner in Arch. Jour. ii. (1846), pp. 346-7. 
* Cal. Chane, Warr., p. $01. 

* Scriptores Tres (Surtees Soc.), p. 98. 

® Cal. Mise. Ing. Ul, no. 718. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 299 (29 December 1318); Cal. Close Rolls, p. 85 (12 April 1319). 
* Conway Davies, op. cit. p. 276. 
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castles, manors and lands in Wales,' and three days betore the 
battle he was told to throw down with all speed Hereford’s castle 
of Brecknock.? How he acted as Hereford’s executor in the face 
of these troubles we cannot tell, but clearly the double allegiance 
was at an end, and if the Marchers had gained anything from his 
appointments it is not apparent. When he finished as escheator 
in January 1324, Mr. Walwayn’s last public commitment was an 
order of 18 July 1325 to appear before the king’s council in chancery 
to inform the king about certain matters which would be more 
fully explained to him there.* 

The careers of Maurice de Berkeley and Humphrey de Bohun 
were closely linked in 1314 and 1321-2, and this could be a sufficient 
explanation for the inclusion of any information about the former 
that the earl’s clerk cared to give. But, as was said above, there is 
another and perhaps more intimate one. 

If Mr. John Walwayn wrote this work, his death shortly before 
18 July 1326 would be a sufficient explanation of its refusal to 
prophecy no less than its abrupt conclusion. He had left office on 
10 January 1324, and the intervening period would be quite suff 
cient for the composition of the Vita Edwardi.® 

The story of the reign ends for us with the refusal of the queen 
to return home. She had left England on 9 March 1325, a year and 
a half after the escape of her lover, Roger Mortimer of Wigmore. 
Mortimer was born about 1287: Isabella in 1292. Mortimer 
does not seem to have been close to the court until 1318, when he 
was appointed to the permanent council and was a member of a 
committee to reform the household.* Isabella helped to mediate 
between Edward II and the barons in 1312, 1316 and for the last 
time in 1321. They had married in 1308 and had four children, of 
whom the youngest, Jeanne, was born 5 July 1321. Up to that 
time the king and queen seem to have lived together more or less 
peacefully. By October 1321 Lady Badlesmere had insulted the 
queen at Leeds castle in Kent, and a sudden burst of energy took 
Edward to the Marches, where Mortimer surrendered and was 
imprisoned early in February 1322. So it seems likely that the 
liaison between Isabella and Mortimer dates from the autumn of 


1 Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 99. On 12 March he has gone to Wales with William of Norwich, 
deputy of the city of London ‘ on a matter greatly affecting the office of the Exchequer ’ 
(Sharpe, Ca/. Letter Books... E, p. 168.) 

* Cal. Close Rolls, p. $26. On 4 December he was ordered to deliver it to the 
younger Despenser (Parl. Writs. ii. 223). * Cal. Close Rolls, p. 493. 

* Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 399. Order to the escheator in Gloucs., Heref., to take into 
hand the lands late of Mr. John Walwayn deceased, tenant-in-chief. Ca/. J. P. M. vii 
184 (1330) for his manor of Erde in Kent. Ca/. Close Rolls, 1327, p. 104 for his executors 
and ¢f. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1331, p. 81, which gives the elder and younger Mr. John Walwayn 

* He might have become a corrodar in the last few months of his life. Alan Walwayn 
had done so before 1316 at St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1316, 
Pp. 437). * Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii. 460. 
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1321, and that Lady Badlesmere (whose husband was steward of 
the household) knew about it.? 

Edward abdicated 20 January 1327 and remained at Kenilworth 
until the spring. On 3 April he was transferred from Kenilworth 
via Corfe and Bristol to Berkeley, where he was murdered on 21 
September. 

Some confusion has here arisen from the importation into the 
story of a Mr. John Walwayn, whom Professor Tout accepted as a 
government agent sent down to Berkeley castle to enquire into the 
escape of Edward II while he was a prisoner there.2_ In view of the 
mystery surrounding our chronicle, any D.C.L. writing from 
Berkeley castle in 1327 is bound to attract our attention. Unfor- 
tunately, our Mr. Walwayn was dead by 1327,° though there was 
another and younger man of that name who enjoyed a remarkably 
similar career, and there is no reason to associate either of them with 
the famous letter written in French from Berkeley on 27 July 13 27. 
The confusion arose because when the document was first published 
in 19164 the entry in P.R.O. List of Ancient Correspondence was 
misunderstood, The preceding letter (no. 206) in the List is from 
Mr. John Walwayn, but the writer of the letter now in question 
(no. 207) is not named. The ‘ dashes’ that indicate this were 
misread as ditto-marks. Yet the document remains relevant to our 
purpose, and is of great historical interest. It is quite obviously 
written by (or for) Thomas, lord Berkeley himself. He succeeded 
on Maurice’s death in May 1326, and was restored to his estates by 
the queen on her arrival there in September. The letter contains 
a long list of persons indicted before him for ravishing the king 
out of his guard. The writer continues—he is writing to the chan- 
cellor—‘* Men of law tell me that the commission which I have, 
founded on the statute of Winchester, is no warrant for taking 


! Stubbs and Ramsay imply that they became infatuated only in Paris. ‘This seems 
to me to make the years 1321~5 quite inexplicable. Conway Davies (p. 107) is much 
nearer the mark in saying: 

* Her interest in Mortimer was not of sudden growth, and before she had left England 
she had addressed a letter to Norwich, the treasurer, asking him to show Lady de 
Mortimer all the favour he could in what the king had granted her for sustenance’ 
(from Anct. Corr. vol. 37, no. 45). It will be noted that the wicked couple had had no 
opportunity of meeting since October 1321. But it was not until 18 September 1324, 
a year after Mortimer’s escape to France that the Queen’s lands were “‘ taken into the 
King’s hands on the threat of a French invasion, and this action’’ says Mr. Conway 
Davies, “‘ did not tend to improve the relations of husband and wife’’ (loc. cit.). It 
might be put more strongly. Edward II had after all waited three years before taking 
action by putting the queen on an allowance of {£1 a day and providing her with a 
gaoler. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 147, seems to miss this aspect of the matter in 
saying “‘ Edward [in 1325] did not care a button for Isabella, and was understood to be 
intriguing at Avignon for a divorce’’ 

® Tout, Collected Papers, iii. 160-1 (the Captivity and Death of Edward of Carnarvon). 

* Cal. Fine Rolls, iii. 399. 


* By Professor Tanqueray, ante, xxxi (1916), pp. 119-20, from P.R.O., Anet. Corr. 
vol, xxxv, no. 207. 
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anybody indicted for the abovesaid cause’. This man has clearly 
a commission of the peace for Gloucestershire, and such a commis- 
sion was actually granted to Thomas de Berkeley on 8 March 
1327.) 

The keepers of the peace had in fact power to enquire, detain, 
and report to Westminster, in certain cases, but no power to 
punish? It is highly interesting that Berkeley should have been 
uncertain of the scope of his commission in this important matter, 
and it may have been this letter from Berkeley as much as anything 
that led to the statute of Northampton of April-May 1328, giving 
increased powers to the keepers in enforcing a clause against 
persons bearing arms. 

It seems never to have been pointed out that there were, in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, two men, each called Mr. 
John Walwayn, D.C.L., each a king’s clerk, an escheator, and a 
member of the king’s council.* The allegiance of the elder was as 
shown above to Bohun, earl of Hereford, the constable, until his 
rebellion in 1321, and then to the court. They were probably not 
father and son, for one is called the elder, while his namesake and 
executor is simply called the younger. The peak of his career 
was his brief tenure of office (June-November 1318) as treasurer, 
a position from which he was dismissed to become escheator again 
until 1324. He died in 1326. The younger, who cannot always 
be distinguished from him until after this date, had a slightly less 
notable career, rather more as a counsellor and diplomat, dying as 
constable of Bordeaux in 1346.4 In the thirteen-twenties he 
belonged, like Bury, Montague, and Orleton, to the more advanced 
group, and joined Edward III.® 

The two Walwayns are liable to be confused from 1318 to 1326, 
though contemporaries do not appear to have’ experienced any 
difficulty. The point of cleavage occurs when the elder John 
Walwayn is in, or returning from Flanders, and he or the younger 
is appointed as a justice in Shropshire to inquire into the oppressions 
of royal officials there,* 12 April 1319. Since he is later (in 1336) 
found as canon of Lichfield? we may safely identify him with 

1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 89. William de Wanton, a Berkeley knight was associ- 
ated with him, 

* H. M, Cam, ‘ The General Eyres of 1329-30’, ante (1924), pp. 241-9; B. Putnam, 
* Keeper of the Peace’ in Trans. R. Hist. Soe. (1929), pp. 26-7 

* The two are conflated in The King’s Government at Work, i. 411, 421, 330; and Tout, 
Chapters, ii. 214 and Tout, Edward II, 2nd ed., 423, to the apparent discredit of our 
Mr. Walwayn, who is made out a turncoat. 

* If he were to be considered as a possible author of the Vita Edwardi, this would 
have to be thought of as a considerably later work, rather like Sir Thomas More’s life 
of Richard III (1514). For something of his career see Baldwin, The King’s Council, pp. 
81-2, and Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330, p. 534, for his D.C.L. 

* Tait Essays, p. 285. * Cal. Close Rolls (12 April 1419), p. 65. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, p. 341, Mr. John Walwayn, canon of Lichfield, retained of the 
King’s Council at {20 per annum. 
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the keeper of the vacant bishopric on Walter Langton’s death in 
1321.4 

What then is the connexion between a Herefordshire lawyer 
who acts for the earl of Hereford, the countess of Gloucester, 
Maurice de Berkeley, Brecon priory and Gloucester, and a chronicle 
found in a subcontemporary manuscript—one that need not be 
later than 1350—at Malmesbury Abbey? ‘The charter copied on 
the last leaf of the manuscript shows that the scribe, who may also 
have copied the list of abbots at the beginning of the manuscript, 
was interested in the tenancy of one-quarter of a fee in Charlton by 
Malmesbury. Now the monastic estates * of which this was a part 
half encircled the earl of Hereford’s important manor and residence 
of Oaksey five miles from the abbey. Contemporaries thought 
that the constableship of England pertained to it,? and the aged 
Earl Humphrey when appointing his grandson as his deputy in 
1275 dated his charter from Oaksey. It was his most important 
Wiltshire holding, crenellated by his descendant in 1348.4 The 
lost manuscript may have reached Malmesbury via Oaksey. There 
is here a curious parallelism between the Vita Edwardi and the later 
work of Geoffrey le Baker of Swinbrook. Baker’s larger chronicle 
is not used in the first part of the Malmesbury manuscript which 
consists of a chronicle to 1346 made up of the Barlings chronicle 
to 1282, continued by extracts from Baker’s chroniculum to 1336, 
and thence by what is thought to be original Malmesbury material 
to 1346. Now Baker’s chroniculum to 1336 was written at the 
Augustinian abbey of Osenay in 1347, and the Baker material could 
have come to Malmesbury from Oaksey from Humphrey de Bohun’s 
agents (and executors), the Augustinian brother William de 
Monkelane and Thomas de Wansford.’ Thomas was the chief 
executor and it was for him that MS. Bodley 761, the only complete 
copy of the two Baker chronicles, seems to have been written. 
This Thomas de Wansford, too, had been an important agent of 
the earl since 1347, and thus would necessarily be at Oaksey from 
time to time. It would seem likely that if Baker’s larger chronicle 
(written 1358-60) had been available it would have been used at 

' Cal, Close Rolls, 1326, p. 455. 


* See the excellent map of the Malmesbury abbey estates in Archasologia, vol. 37 
(1857), by J. Y. Akerman. Almost all were in the immediate vicinity of the abbey. 

* J. H. Round, The King’s Serjeants, pp. 80-1, ‘ it is alleged to have been held by the 
serjeanty of being Constable of England in P.M. & Ed. I. Vol. Il, no. 13 (1275). But 
no other evidence is vouchsafed.’ But the charter dated from ‘ Wokesey ’ is a pointer 
(Foed. p. 528), and again in 1242-3 it was said to pertain to the constabulariam Angli 
(Book of Fees, p. 742). The earl and the abbey quarrelled in the thirteenth century 
from time to time over common and pasture rights where their estates marched to- 
gether for some miles between Charlton and Oaksey and a little to the North (Reg. 
Malm. ii. 23-4, 345-6). * Cal. Pat. Rolls. Licence of 22 December 1347. 

* Thomas de Walmesford (Wansford in N’hants.) acted in Chancery for the earl in 


1347 (Cal. Close Rolls, p, 272); the executors in 1361 are in Ca/. Close Rolls, p. 297, 360; 
Cal. Close Rolls, 1366, p. 295. 
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Malmesbury, and so it is suggested that the chroniculum and the 
Vita Edwardi arrived by the same route about the same time—say 
1348-50. 

Mr. John Walwayn would also be at Oaksey from time to time 
up to 1322 or 1323 as clerk and then executor, but the Bohun 
estates, like the Berkeley estates, were not recovered until the 
advent of Queen Isabella in 1326, a few months after Mr. Walwayn’s 
death. 


N. DENHOLM- YOUNG. 





The Crisis in the Export Trade, 1586-1587 ' 


I 


HE end of the mid-Elizabethan period of commercial pros- 

perity, and in particular the severe depression which character- 
ized the export trade in the years 1586~—7, had as their most important 
cause a set of complicated military and diplomatic circumstances 
which closed or partly closed the chief ports of entry for English 
cloth destined for the markets of Germany and central Europe, or 
cut the lines of communication from the ports to those areas. In 
1585 Parma won several of the chief cities of Flanders and Brabant 
including Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp. The fall of the last was 
followed by the blockade of its sea approaches by the Sea Beggars 
which caused a strangulation of its trade and, together with the 
religious implications of Spanish dominion, brought about the 
removal of many of its wealthiest merchants to the maritime cities 
of the Northern Provinces. Further, the defection of Nymwegen 
in April of that year helped the Spaniards to link the territories of 
Groningen and Drente, in the north-east, with their main base in 
the south and, by giving them control of the Rhine, cut the line of 
communication from the northern ports to Germany. The 
Merchant Adventurers, importuned by the States of Holland to 
establish their staple in that province, refused to do so as long as 
Nymwegen was in Spanish hands.* 

The situation was no easier in the Company’s German mart. 
At one time, indeed, it seemed unlikely that Emden which, since 
1580, had proved a rather surprisingly adequate alternative to 


'] wish to thank Professor R. B, Wernham for offering criticisms and suggestions 
which have enabled me to improve this paper at several points. 

* C. te Lintum, De Merchant Adventurers in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1905), p. 33; 
E. Baasch, Hollandische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Jena, 1927), p. 259. It may be surmised, 
however, that there was a further reason for the Company’s reluctance to establish 
its chief mart so near the main theatre of land operations, namely, that it thus laid 
itself open to demands for loans to pay the expeditionary force. Wheeler mentions 
this as one of the contributory causes of the Company’s dissatisfaction with Middleburg 
(J. Wheeler, A Treatise of Commerce (London, 1601), pp. 47 ff.; Wheeler’s account of 
the depression is very fair and accurate). The Company certainly lent a good deal for 
this purpose while Leicester was in command, and no doubt this helps to explain why 
Leicester also was anxious to have the chief staple in Holland or Zeeland, and sought 
to persuade the English Government that Emden and Hamburg were pro-Spanish. 
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Antwerp, would even be available to them once their concessions 
there had run their first course: their privileges were renewed in 
March 1586 for one year only. The earl of East Friesland was well 
enough disposed towards the English merchants, who had un- 
doubtedly brought considerable prosperity to Emden, but he was 
afraid of entanglement in the international situation and was also 
worried by Hanseatic threats.1 Moreover, there was a Spanish 
faction in the territory and Spanish money was being used in an 
effort to prevent a renewal of the English residence there.* 

Emden was in any case becoming less satisfactory as a staple 
than it had been in the first five years of the Company’s stay. It 
was uncomfortably close, for one thing, to Spanish-held Groningen 
and Drente. More important, however, was the havoc caused by 
the blockade imposed by the Dutch. The reverses suffered by the 
States during the period of Parma’s ascendancy strengthened the 
arguments for attempting to cut off the supply of food and raw 
materials to the Spanish-occupied provinces. This involved not 
merely the prohibition of direct trade with the enemy, but the 
blockade of those ports of north-east France and north-west Ger- 
many through which he could obtain supplies. Of these Emden 
was one of the chief. Moreover, while the Hollanders were for 
obvious reasons ill-inclined to observe general restrictions on trade, 
they were very ready to join in measures directed against Emden, 
a city with which their relations were of the worst and of which 
they were jealous as the seat of the Merchant Adventurers. The 
last two years of the Company’s stay in the town were therefore far 
from being as prosperous as those which had preceded, and the 
fellowship was understandably anxious to find a more satisfactory 
alternative. Especially was this so after the arrival of Leicester in 
the Low Countries, for this inaugurated a period of more active 
blockade—a blockade which, indeed, reduced the territories under 
Spanish control to desperate straits in the hard winter of 1586~7. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that as early as August 1585, the 
fellowship had prayed the privy council to try to arrange for their 
return to Hamburg because of ‘ the doubtfull and dangerous estate 
of the low countries, and the feare which they have as well of the 
perilous trade as of the short continuance of trade in Embden’.* 
Harassed and uncertain in both of its principal mart areas, the 
export trade in English cloth had by the end of 1586 become so 


slack that the clothiers were complaining to the privy council and 


a Spanish agent in England was gleefully reporting the unrest which 
unemployment was causing.‘ 


1 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xx. 479-80. 


* An account of the complicated situation around the mouth of the Ems is to be 
found in the old but unduly neglected work of B. Hagedorn, Ostfrieslands Handel und 
Schiffabrt (1580-1648) (Berlin, 1912), esp. pp. 143 ff. 

*S.P. 12/181/57. * Cal. S.P. Spanish (1380-1586), no. 505 
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II 


It was the latter aspect of the case which first brought it to the 
attention of the privy council. On Christmas Eve, 1586, the 
council, unable to ignore the cries of distress from the West Country, 
heard the views of both the Company and the clothiers, and deter- 
mined that the Adventurers must buy at Blackwell Hall the usual 
quantities of cloth at the usual prices, borrowing money, if need be, 
in their corporate capacity to do so. Provision was made for the 
supervision of the market by ‘ Certaine persons of understandinge 
and of indifferencie towards both parties’. Most important, 
however, was the threat that if the Adventurers did not live up to 
these requirements, the weekly market might be thrown open on 
the second day to the Staplers and, if even that proved insufficient, 
to any English or foreign merchants whatever.1 These measures 
were not actually put into effect; it seems clear that they were 
primarily intended as an encouragement to the clothiers—provision 
was made for publicity in the counties concerned—and as a threat 
to the Merchant Adventurers. Nevertheless they doubtless en- 
couraged the clothiers to press again for the abolition of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers’ privileges, when the state of trade became yet 
more unsatisfactory in 1587. 

For a short time the council decisions of December 1586 may 
have had some effect. In February of the following year Saltonstall, 
the governor of the Company, reported to Walsingham that he had 
made arrangements to buy up white cloths according to the clothiers’ 
request, but he complained that members of the Company had large 
numbers of cloths on their hands and that the future looked dark 
because of ‘ the yll newes which of late came from beyond the Seas ’.? 
Six weeks later the Company was again defending itself against 
complaints from the clothiers; it claimed that 30,000 cloths had 
been exported since Michaelmas 1586 and another 10,000 were 
lading in London, but that 20,000 lay unsold in warehouses at 
Middleburg and Emden, and that the last ships to arrive at Middle- 
burg were reluctant to unload ‘for doubtfulness of the place ’.* 
That the last claim was not overstated is shown by a letter from 
Wilkes to Walsingham, dated the very same day and reporting that 
the merchants were afraid to offload cloth lately arrived in Zeeland.‘ 
What had added a particular element of apprehension to an already 
unhappy situation was the Spanish siege of Sluys, which was 
threateningly placed directly opposite the island of Walcheren and 
eventually fell to the enemy in July. In April the council was 
soliciting opinion regarding alternative outlets for English cloth, 

» Acts of the Privy Council (= A.P.C.) (1586-1587), pp. 272-4. 


*S.P. 12/198/35. *S.P. 12/199/62. 
* Cal. S.P. Foreign, vol. xxi, pt. ii, 427. 
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+ 


and was receiving reports of the number of cloths brought to and 
sold at Blackwell Hall.! 

In the following month Government’s concern reached pro- 
portions which warranted drastic action. Burghley wrote to 
Hatton on the 12th, confessing his fear that disturbances might 
arise from ‘ ye lack of vent not only of Clothes, which presently is 
ye greatest, but of all other english Commodities’. The basic 
causes he rightly discerned in England’s quarrel with Spain and the 
military situation in the Low Countries, and he described the 
remedies he put forward as no more than ‘ other poore helps ’ to tide 
over the immediate emergency until the international situation 
should improve.? It is evident, indeed, that neither Burghley nor 
Walsingham had any substantial faith in these proposals.* Eliza- 
beth, however, approved them, and three days later the decision to 
make a bold experiment in free trade was taken. The decision 
was made public by proclamation on 23 May and found legal 
expression in letters patent addressed to the Lord Treasurer on the 
same date.5 The latter rehearsed the ‘sondrye informacyons and 
complaintes ’ made to the council of the hardships of the cloth- 
makers, and stated that having considered representations from both 
sides, the council ‘have thought yt expedyent to yeelde to the 
opynions and requeste made and presented by a nomber of gentle 
men Inhabytantes in the clothing Countryes and a number also of 
the principall clothiers ... and that besydes our marchantes 
adventurers . . . there should be tolleracyon and libertye gyven to 
other marchantes bothe strangers and englishe to vent clothes also ’ 
There followed a recital of the very considerable measure of freedom 
of cloth export determined upon—a degree of freedom which 
almost implied the abolition of the privileges of the Merchant 
Adventurers. The proviso was inserted, however, that the Mer- 
chants of the Steelyard, whose privileges in the export trade had 
been suspended in 1579 in the course of the long disputes with the 
Hanse, were not to export annually more cloths than in any single 
year prior to the restraint on their trade. Moreover, the concession 
was granted, so far as the Steelyard was concerned, ‘ in consydera- 
cyon that we are dulye enformed ’ that the Merchant Adventurers’ 
residence at Hamburg was to be renewed. 


Il 


The decline of exports was without doubt a serious problem in 
itself, but its social implications were aggravated by the fact that 


1S.P. 12/200/3, 12, 15 and 55. 
*S.P. 12/201/15; printed in H. Nicolas, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Sir Chris 
topher Hatton (London, 1847), pp. 470-2. 


* See pp. 218-19 infra. *S.P. 12/201/19 to 22. 
5 Steele, Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, vol. i, no. 794; P.R.O. C/66/1400 
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the depression unfortunately coincided with a very poor harvest 
and a rise of grain prices to levels higher than any previously 
recorded.! The privy council registers for the latter half of 1586 
and the first half of 1587 are full of orders indicative of a period of 
great corn scarcity. The council busied itself particularly with the 
maintenance of London’s supply, but it is clear that many parts 
were seriously affected. The West Country may have suffered less 
than most, for we find Wiltshire being ordered to supply grain to 
other areas, but Bristol was certainly short and there had been 
hunger riots earlier in 1586 in Somerset and Gloucestershire.? 
There can be no doubt that the whole country suffered to some 
extent. The shortage was aggravated by the fact that the State was 
buying corn heavily for the armed forces. In London, wheat had 
tended to average about 255. a quarter in the spring of 1586, but 
by the end of that year it had reached {2. In the following spring 
45s. was common, and over sos. not unknown. The concern of 
the council found particular expression in the issue early in 1587 of 
the Book of Orders, the codification of State regulations for times 
of dearth. The harvest of 1587, however, was very good, and by 
the late months of that year and in early 1588 wheat in the capital 
was at less than 20s. a quarter, often as low as 165. or 175. 

It is obvious that the period of dearth coincided most unhappily 
with serious unemployment due to the decline of exports. The 
‘ thousands of poor people who live only by clothing ’ were in two 
respects more vulnerable to fluctuations of economic activity than 
the peasantry: a decline in the level of employment and a rise in 
the price of food both spelt hardship for them. Governments were 
therefore concerned when food prices rose even in a period of good 
trade, as in 1607-8; they were concerned when trade languished 
even in a period of cheap food, as in 1620-1; and when dearth and 
unemployment coincided, as in 1586-7 and again in 1622, they were 
liable to feel with particular keenness the force of Burghley’s 
judgement that the clothworkers were ‘ of worss condition to be 
quyetly governed than the husbandmen ’. 


IV 


On 3 June 1587, George Gilpin, writing to Walsingham from 
the Hague, reported the dead state of trade and pointed out that 
‘the nearer the wars fall out to the passages of the rivers, the more 
is the danger for merchants, and so the traffic of force must decay ’.* 

! This statement and the figures given in this paragraph are based on J. E. T. 
Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England (Oxford, 1887), v. 175-6; N. S. B. 
Gras, The Evolution of the English Corn Market (Harvard U.P., 1926), Appendix E; and 
scattered evidence from the State Papers and A.P.C, 

* A.P.C. (1586-1587), pp. 91 and 93. 

* B. Pearce, ‘ Elizabethan Food Policy and the Armed Forces’, Economic History 
Review, xii (1942), 39-49, * Cal, S.P. Foreign, vol, xxi, pt, iii, 92, 
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It was on the same day that Richard Saltonstall, governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers, with Giles Fletcher as his legal adviser, 
arrived in Hamburg to negotiate a settlement of the Company in 
the city. The embassy was the culmination of a long series of 
exchanges. It would be tedious to attempt to reconstruct in detail 
their dealings with the Hamburg commissioners, for, whatever the 
cause of the eventual failure to reach agreement, it would almost 
certainly not be revealed by such a narrative. The Englishmen 
asserted that Hamburg refused them a footing at the instigation of 
the duke of Parma, and the Senate itself later admitted that influence 
had indeed been exerted from that quarter, though claiming that 
deference to the Emperor and the League had been the chief cause 
of their reluctance to come to terms.! Liibeck, in particular, was 
strongly averse to the grant of any privileges to the English, an 
attitude to which chagrin at the loss of Hanse privileges in England 
and jealousy of Hamburg contributed in perhaps equal proportions. 
Certainly there were many in Hamburg who, well aware of the 
advantages the English residence would confer, favoured the 
Company, and recognized that the League’s aim to recover all its 
former position in England was no longer practicable. It does 
seem, however, that the Hamburg negotiators adopted an imposs- 
ibly high-handed tone. It may be that they believed themselves 
to be negotiating from a position of greater, strength than was in 
fact the case. When it became known that the English, despairing 
of the Hamburgers, had sought and reached an agreement with 
Stade, Hamburg reacted with a curious mixture of recriminations 
and threats (which almost developed into open warfare at the mouth 
of the Elbe) and obsequious requests to reopen discussions. These 
requests must have been due in some part to the influence of Johann 
Schulte, a Hamburg senator whose forwardness in the English cause 
is to be explained by a promise he had received from the English 
Government of a licence to export unfinished cloths, should an 
English Residency at Hamburg be achieved.” 

It is an interesting but unfortunately open question how far the 
attitude which the Hamburgers adopted in these negotiations may 
have arisen from their assessment of the free-trade decisions in 
England already discussed. Saltonstall and his colleagues not 
unnaturally suggested that the decisions had weakened their 
bargaining position, and claimed that the damage thus caused had 
been aggravated when the aldermen of the Steelyard wrote to Ham- 
burg stating, truly enough, that the concessions did not spring from 
any genuine desire to put relations on a more amicable footing but 


1 On this and the following points see Ca/. S.P. Foreign, vol. xxi, pt. i, 456-8 and 
pt. iii, 219; A.P.C. (1588), pp. 81-2; Wheeler, fe. cit.; Ehrenberg, Hamburg und 
England im Zeitalter der Kinigin Elizabeth (Jena, 1896), pp. 161 ff. 

* See Elizabeth’s instructions for the English delegates: Cotton MSS., Nero B IX, 
fos, 139 ff, 
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from ‘a complaint made in England by the gentlemen and clothiers for 
lack of vent of their cloths’.!_ The Merchant Adventurers, of course, 
never overlooked an opportunity to besmirch either the Steelyard or 
the cause of free trade, but the claim that such considerations influenced 
Hamburg’s attitude has a certain plausibility which seems strength- 
ened by the fact that Elizabeth herself thought it necessary to assure 
the Hamburg Senate that the restoration of the Steelyard’s privileges 
was ‘ entirely conditional, and revocable if they on their parts do not 
show such favour to the Merchant Adventurers as is required ’.? 

One cannot avoid the suspicion, however, that the chief cause 
of Hamburg’s temporizing lay in the international situation. It is 
understandable that they should have been reluctant to enter hastily 
into a long-term contract when the issue of the military and naval 
struggle hung so finely in the balance, especially since it must have 
seemed that a decisive outcome of that struggle could not be long 
delayed. Such an interpretation would explain the repeated pro- 
crastinations since exchanges began in 1585, and seems the more 
likely in view of the fact that the Senate sought to allay the English- 
men’s natural impatience by the offer, in August 1587, of a grant of 
privileges for one year only.? Thus the English delegates may have 
been well advised to rest content with a settlement at Stade, which, 
if less suitable in many ways as a staple than Hamburg, was at least 
prepared to conduct business with more regard for economic than 
for political and diplomatic considerations. 


V 


Meanwhile, the ‘ other poore helps’ decided on by the council 
in May 1587 had had little success in combating the trade depres- 
sion. A week after the export trade had been thrown open 
Burghley wrote to Walsingham that he understood that though 
cloths were now being brought in good quantities to Blackwell Hall, 
they were not as yet being sold. Both English and foreign mer- 
chants refused to buy until they heard what hope there was for a 
market in Germany. The chief interest of the letter, however, is 
in the incidental light it throws on the way the free trade policy had 
been decided upon. Burghley describes the lack of success of that 
policy as ‘ not otherwise than both you and I coniectured although 
some other that weare forward thearin, assured themselves of 
another reckoninge’. He added in his own hand the postscript, 
‘I perceave very well that ther is no hope of releff to ye clothyars 
but by ye mch adventurers: I shall se farrer into this tomorrow ’.® 


' Cal. S.P. Foreign, vol. xxi, pt. i, 313-15. 

* Ibid. pp. 365-6. 5 Thid. p. 452. *$.P. 12/201/45. 

* Walsingham had foreseen that ‘ the Stilliard men and other merchant straungers 
will not, in this dead time for vent, bee easely drawen to enter into the trade for trans- 
porting of clothes in such nombers and at such prices as is looked for’, Both he and 
Burghley would have preferred that Government should have made a loan to the 
Merchant Adventurers, but Elizabeth refused (S.P. 12/201/17 and 18). 
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These views put the preamble of the letter patent already quoted 
in the proper light. The policy determined on was there ascribed 
to the pressure of ‘a number of gentlemen Inhabytantes in the 
clothing Countryes and a number also of the principall clothyers ’, 
and, in the light of the letter just quoted, this looks less like a mere 
attempt to curry favour or to avoid responsibility, and more like a 
straightforward description of the way the policy had been agreed. 
It is easy to imagine some members of the council, solicited by 
interested parties, pressing the desirability of the free-trade experi- 
ment until the executive officers of Government, though really 
unconvinced, deemed it ‘ expedyent to yeelde ’. 

The experiment lasted just under a year. The Merchants of the 
Steelyard were notified on 20 May 1588, that since the expectation 
that the Merciuant Adventurers’ residence in Hamburg would be 
renewed had proved vain, the freedom of export granted a year 
earlier would be discontinued.! It seems likely from the existence 
of a draft of this decision in the State Papers, dated 28 March 1588," 
that a revocation of this freedom had been contemplated for some 
time. That opinion was indeed moving against free trade well 
before this is suggested by a case of which the council took cogniz- 
ance in September 1587. This concerned a merchant stranger whose 
intention to export undressed Kent cloths had been frustrated by 
the London clothworkers. The council’s immediate decision was 
indeterminate; the cloths already bought could be shipped, but as 
to future cases ‘ their Lordships purposed to signifie their farther 
determinacion’. In the following January, however, the council 
had to repeat their previous permission to ship cloths already bought, 
this having not, apparently, been acted upon, but adding this time 
their decision entirely to prohibit such exports for the future.® 

It is evident from these facts that for a time at least the free trade 
experiment did not remain a mere paper policy. There exists, 
however, an element of doubt how far during these twelve months 
the council, while not prepared formally to revoke the concessions 
of May 1587, may really have been encouraging the Merchant 
Adventurers to proceed as though their privileges were still intact. 
The scepticism felt by some as to the value of these concessions 
makes this not impossible, and certainly Government continued 


1 A.P.C. (1588), pp. 77-87; Lansdowne MSS, 139, fo. 356. 

*§.P. 12/199/65, 66 and 67. The drafts clearly date from March 1588, and not 
1587 as suggested in the Calendar. It was only as regards the Steelyard, it must be 
noted, that the concessions of May 1587 were revoked by this order. I have not been 
able to find that the concessions were ever comprehensively revoked, though one 
would imagine they must have been. It is nevertheless quite clear that the assumption 
was from the first that only the Steelyard merchants were likely to be in a position to 
make substantial use of the concessions; indeed, the first draft of the free-trade policy 
by Burghley envisaged confining its advantages to the Steelyard. The final*form of 
the concessions did not authorize trade to Emden save with the permission of the 
Adventurers, which may have reduced the value of the concessions to the outport 
merchants. * A.P.C. (1387~1588), pp. 237 and 427. 
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after May 1587 to deal with the Merchant Adventurers regarding 
the establishment of their new mart in Germany in a manner quite 
inconsistent with the supposition that the Company was virtually 
dispossessed. Moreover, Ehrenberg has a story (for which, 
unfortunately, he provides no specific reference) that shortly after 
the grant of free export ‘der Stalhof [erhielt] einen fir ihn weit 
weniger erfreulichen Bescheid wegen der Tuchausfuhr ’.1 Wheeler 
asserts in similar vein that shortly after the May decision the council, 
recognizing its scant success, ‘ willed [the Merchant Adventurers] 
to proceed in their trade ’.? 

Though there is still some obscurity here, however, it is scarcely 
of crucial importance. It seems clear first, that the free-trade 
experiment, though short-lived, was for a time given a quite genuine 
trial, and secondly that it was not a success, in the sense that it did 
not touch the real causes of the sorry state of English trade. The 
end of the period of acute crisis came with the achievement of a 
satisfactory settlement at Stade, and the withdrawal of the main 
Spanish forces from Gelderland, freeing the Rhine passages. The 
social problem, too, must have become less acute once the abundant 
harvest of 1587 had been safely gathered and the price of grain fell. 
It is not surprising that as the situation became easier in these ways 
the attention of Government and the evidence of its records should 
from late 1587 have shifted more and more towards the increasingly 
threatening military and political situation. 


VI 


A study of this trade crisis reminds us once again of the dangers 
of commercial ‘ statistics’ in this period; for the depression, the 
reality of which cannot be gainsaid, is barely perceptible in the 
figures of shortcloth exports with which Professor Fisher has 
provided us.‘ 

It also throws a modest light on some problems of the inter- 
pretation of Tudor policy. The regulation of trade through cor- 
porate organization in this period has been seen as one facet of a 
policy of restriction in the face of depression,® but the 1586-7 crisis, 
one of the most violent of the reign of Elizabeth, brought about a 
striking experiment in the liberalization of trade. The more 
protracted and even more serious crisis of the early 1620s also led 

1 Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 181. * Wheeler, op. cit. p. 47. 

® The Merchant Adventurers declared themselves satisfied with Stade, and argued 
against re-opening negotiations with Hamburg, in late 1587; Middleburg had recovered 
its prosperity by late 1588 (Ca/. S.P. Foreign, vol. xxi, pt. i, 456-8 and vol. xxii, 253). 

‘F, J. Fisher, ‘Commercial Trends and Policy in Sixteenth-century England ’, 
EconomicHistory Review, vol. x, no. 2 (1940). The comment in the text was anticipated 
by L. Stone in his important critique of Professor Fisher’s arguments, ‘ State Control 


in Sixteenth-century England ’, ibid. vol. xvii, no. 2 (1947). 
* Fisher, /oc. cit. 
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to some diminution of the Merchant Adventurers’ privileges.! 
When unemployment caused a fear of civil disturbance, the co- 
operation and active goodwill of the manufacturing and landed 
interests became of more importance to Government than those ot 
the mercantile interest. At periods of economic stress, therefore, 
the uneasy balance of political pressure between the clothiers and 
wool-producers, always pressing for free trade, on the one hand, 
and the companies on the other, was tilted in favour of the former 
because of Government’s need to ensure their loyal support. 
Because of the more serious international situation the possibility 
of disturbance was more alarming, and therefore produced more 
drastic results, in the 1580s than in the 1620s. In the periods of 
prosperity, on the other hand, of the middle years of Elizabeth’s 
reign and the first third of that of her successor, the merchants 
confirmed and extended their privileges while their opponents were 
relatively contented. In the reign of James I, however, the charters 
granted to companies were a good deal less restrictive than those of 
the earlier period, because of the development of opinion signalized 
by the free-trade agitation culminating in the bill of 1604, which 
had shifted somewhat the Elizabethan balance of forces.* What 
strikes one most forcibly about this is the flexibility of principle 
under the weight of political pressures. Policy at any one time 
resulted from the interaction of a number of forces of which a 
genuine, if not disinterested, belief in the value of corporate 
organization was one but only one. Of the others, one of the chief 
was always the need to avoid civil disturbance; and this immediately 
brought foreign affairs and the food supply, in particular, right into 
the picture. 

It is not surprising that the trade crisis of 1586~7 failed to 
generate an economic controversy anything like that evoked by 
the depression of the 1620s: its causes were clearly non-economic 
in character. The depression is interesting precisely for the very 
clear evidence it affords, how narrowly events in the political, 
diplomatic, and military spheres circumscribed the conduct of 
Elizabethan trade. Recognition of the ubiquitous importance of 


1 J. D. Gould, ‘The Trade Depression of the Early 16208’, Ezonomice History 
Review (2nd ser.), vii (1954), 88. 

* I hope to say a few words about this agitation on another occasion. There can 
be little doubt either that it was closely associated with the outcry against patents 
of monopoly towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, or that it evoked equally widespread 
and sympathetic support, or finally that it originated not in the reappearance of ‘ con 
ditions for trade expansion’ but in the slump of the late 15908 (the latter being, 
respectively, the views of Professor Fisher and Mr. Stone in the articles already 
referred to). 

* Though Mr. Ramsay has suggested, very plausibly, that the difficulties caused by 
the trade recession were rendered more acute by an over-optimistic expansion of 
productive capacity in the West Country during the preceding ten years of good 
trade (G. D. Ramsay, The Wiltshire Woollen Industry (Oxford, 1944), pp. 67-8). 
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these wider factors compels a measure of respect for the corporate 
principle in overseas trade: a substantial and politically-conscious 
organization must have seemed desirable to help to steer trade 
through channels obstructed by such complex factors. The 
difficulties were certainly aggravated, as Burghley saw, by substan- 
tive reliance on a restricted market for cloth exports, and the events 
of the 1580s throw this fact into high relief. The decline of the 
corporate principle in the later seventeenth century depended not 
merely on a change of opinion and a new alignment of internal 
political forces, but on the diversification of the economy and of 
markets which was one of the decisive contributions of the century 
before the Restoration. 

The wide frame of reference to which this brief investigation 
has necessitated recourse reminds us finally of the dangers of 
isolating for study any one aspect of government activity. Such 
a caveat might no doubt be issued with respect to the study of 
policy in any age, but it applies with perhaps particular force to the 
period of conciliar government because of the latter’s concentration, 
under the sovereign, of supreme responsibility for both policy and 
administration in the hands of a few individuals, concerned with all 
spheres of activity and therefore making decisions in any one sphere 
against the background of their equal responsibility for all others. 
The study of any one aspect of policy is therefore particularly liable 
to be distorted unless at every point it takes due account of what 
was happening in all the others, It is easier to avoid this sort of 
danger in the study of an individual problem or episode, appearing 
at first sight to fall with tolerable distinctness into one area of 
government activity and occupying a limited span of years. The 
investigation of such problems may involve the consideration of 
seemingly remote spheres of events, and thus heighten our aware- 
ness of the inter-relationships between apparently separate strands. 
Of the possibilities of such a type of analysis the trade crisis of the 
1580s affords a very modest but not uninteresting example. 


J. D. Gourp. 





The East India Interest in the General 
Election of 1700-1701 ' 


HE general election held in January 1700, according to the Old 

Style calendar which began the new year on 25 March——but in 
January 1701, according to our reckoning—was marked by an 
unusually large number of contests, two diplomatic observers 
agreeing in a report that there were more than 3,000 candidates for 
the 513 seats at stake.* This was an exaggeration, but another 
feature of the election noted by the same observers was not: 
namely, the appearance of an active East India interest supposedly 
capable of returning as many as sixty candidates.’ It is with that 
aspect of the election that this paper is concerned. What was this 
* East India interest ’, how did it set about fighting an election, and 
how well did it succeed ? 

Since the trade between England and the East Indies had long 
been in the hands of a single corporation—* The Governour and 
Company of Merchants of London Trading to the East Indies’ 
(commonly referred to as ‘ The East India Company ’)—one would 
expect the East India interest to be organized around that Company ; 
and in part it was. In 1700, however, there were two East India 
companies; and it is impossible to describe the workings of the 
East India interest at this time without touching briefly on the 
events of the previous dozen years, which saw a powerful attack on 
the original (or ‘ Old’) East India Company, and the establishment 
by parliament of a ‘ New Company ’. 


In the history of the East Indies trade the Revolution of 1688 
was a turning point, as it was in most departments of English life. 
Under Charles II and his brother James the management of the East 
India Company had drawn progressively closer to the Court and 
apparently benefited from the connexion. Direct assistance from 
the king, who received a handsome annual gift from the Company, 


1 This paper was read at the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 9 July 1954. 

* Dispatch of L’Hermitage, the Dutch envoy, 18/1/00 (O.S.), in Add. MSS. 17,677 
(Dutch Transcripts) WW, fo. 120; dispatch of the Prussian envoy, Bonet, 10/1/01 
(N.S.), in Add. MSS. 30,000 E., fo. to. 


* L’Hermitage, 28/1/01 (N.S.), in Add. MSS. 17,677 WW, fo. 138”. 
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resulted in the practical elimination of the ‘ interlopers ’—venture- 
some merchants who were constantly invading the Company’s 
profitable monopoly of the Indies trade—and in the late seventeenth 
century it was a profitable monopoly. Sir Josia Child, the ‘ great 
Goliath’ of the Company, amassed an enormous fortune, as did 
his relatives and friends, with whom he packed the ‘ Court of 
Committees ’—-the Company term for the directors.* Sir Josia’s 
high-handedness was increasingly resented, however, by many 
important stockholders, who disliked the way Child ‘ and a few of 
his adherents do tumble the members in and out’ of the court of 
directors to ‘ serve their own turns ’.8 

With the Revolution Child’s enemies were immensely strength- 
ened, His close ties with the fallen regime were a serious liability 
and gave added impetus to the sustained and bitter attack on the 
Company that was a feature of the post-Revolution period. This 
attack was ultimately taken up in the Commons, where a majority 
petitioned William III to end the Company’s monopoly, voted that 
the trade to the Indies should be free to all Englishmen, and even 
moved to revoke the Company’s charter—though this was scarcely 
feasible because of legal difficulties. 

The Company did not remain passive under attack, Of crucial 
importance was the renewal of its charter—due shortly to come 
before parliament—and to secure that renewal the Company set up 
a secret committee which was provided with nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds to assist it in ‘ soliciting the Company’s business ’, 
The committee set to work, and parliament renewed the charter; 
but how the money was spent and into whose hands it finally came 
will probably never be known. A number of the Company’s 
opponents were certainly induced to ‘ come over’ to it; and there 
were reports that members of parliament and even some ministers 
had been bribed, though this was never proved.‘ 

Danby, the leading minister at the time, was one of those accused; 
and his Administration fell—largely because of the partial revelations 
of the parliamentary committee which investigated this affair. The 

1 This nickname for Child appears in a contemporary letter to Governor Pitt, in 
Add. MSS. 22,851, fo. 58. 

* The management of the Company consisted of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twenty-four ‘Committees’ (individuals), and was known as the ‘ Court of Com- 
mittees ’ or simply the ‘Court’. Since this terminology is apt to be confusing, I have 
substituted the more familiar term ‘ director ’ for the strictly accurate term ‘ Committee ’, 

® The words of the well-informed author of Some Remarks upon the Present State of 
the East India Company’s Affairs, 1690 (Bodl. Pamph. 658%, no. 74). His comment is 
borne out by the complaints of a number of ousted directors to Governor Pitt, in Add. 
MSS. 22,851, fos. 71, 109%, 119. 

* Space forbids any but the briefest mention of the developments summarized 
above. For evidence about Old Company bribery see H.M.C. House of Lords MSS., 
1694-1695, pp. $49 ff. The best summary of these events is probably the account 


in W. R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish Joint Stock 
Companies to 1720 (Cambridge, 1910-12), ii. 89 ff. 
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Junto whig leaders who succeeded him proved to be more in sym- 
pathy with the Company’s enemies. The syndicate of London 
merchant-financiers which the Junto Ministry chartered in 1694 as 
the Bank of England included many of the East India Company’s 
leading opponents. Four years later much the same syndicate—in 
return for a {2 million loan to the Government—succeeded in 
procuring a charter as ‘ The Company of English Merchants Trading 
to the East Indies "commonly known as the ‘ New ’ or ‘ English’ 
Company. Those subscribing to the {2 million loan received ex- 
clusive rights to the East Indies trade, and the managers of the New 
Company confidently predicted the speedy extinction of the Old. 

The Old Company did not die so easily. By subscribing, 
through its treasurer, nearly a sixth of the £2 millions it assured 
itself of at least that proportion of the trade—even on the new 
footing—and in 1699 it won parliamentary confirmation of its recent 
charter. Moreover, at the next session of parliament it planned to 
persuade the Commons to let it take over all the rest of the 
£2 million loan (at a lower rate of interest) and thus freeze out the 
New Company entirely.1. With so much at stake for both companies 
it is hardly surprising that each of them should have been active in 
the 1700~1 election! 

The Old Company already mustered a sizeable bloc of members 
of parliament, headed by Sir Thomas Cooke, who succeeded Child 
as effective head of the Company on the latter’s death in 1699. Sir 
Josia and his immediate family and friends constituted a formidable 
group, holding more than a fifth of the Company’s entire stock in 
1691 and furnishing from a fifth to a third of the court of directors 
during the period immediately before and after the Revolution.* 
Cooke, who married Lady Child’s sister and in 1690 saw his daughter 
married to Child’s eldest son, was deputy-governor and then 
governor from 1690 to 1695, resigning in the latter year when he 
was under fire in parliament for his part in ‘ buying’ the renewal 
of the charter. For a year or two the Child-Cooke leadership was 


! The Company’s plan to do this was reported by L’ Hermitage as early as 10/1/01 
(N.S.). The governor of the Old Company actually submitted such a proposal to a 
committee of the Commons in May. See the Whitehall newsletter of 2/5/01 (O.5S.) 
in Add. MSS. 7078 (Stepney Papers), fos. 9’, 11’. 

* Members of, and stock held by, Child’s group are as follows: Sir Josia Child 
£51,150; Josia Child, Jr.—{6,000; Josia Jr.’s father-in-law Sir Thomas Cooke 
£40,850; two other Cookes—{3980; Sir Josia’s brother-in-law, Lord Chandos, 
£7800; his son-in-law, the marquis of Worcester, and Worcester’s father, the duke of 
Beaufort—{1200; his nephew and great-nephew, the two Richard Hutchinsons, father 
and son—{15,050; his wife’s uncle, Sir Job Charlton—{14,850; his kinsmen and 
wards, John and Margaret Child—f6100; and his friend and executor, William 
Sedgwick—{2s500. As a whole the group held £149,480, more than a fifth of the 
total stock of £739,782. From five to nine of the group served on the court, 1686-93 
These data come from an analysis of the ‘ alphabet ’ of stockholders for 1691 (in Home 
Misc. Series, Il, Commonwealth Relations Office), and lists of the court in the court 
minutes. 
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in eclipse; but in 1698 it rewon control,) and Cooke was again 
governor in 1700—1 at the time of the election under discussion. 

Cooke was a member of parliament—for Colchester in Essex— 
and at the time of the dissolution of the parliament chosen in 1698 
there were five directors of the Old Company sitting with him in 
the Commons. Two of them were second-generation members of 
old East India families. Sir Henry Johnson, member for Aldeburgh 
(Suffolk), inherited his electoral interest at that borough from his 
father, the elder Sir Henry, who also left his son the great Blackwall 
shipyard where most of the larger East Indiamen were built, a large 
block of Old Company stock, and an influence in the company 
which won his son frequent election as director.* 

Nathaniel Herne, member for Dartmouth, likewise inherited his 
interest in that Devon borough, which in 1699 chose him to succeed 
his uncle, Sir Joseph Herne, as one of its members. Sir Joseph and 
his brother Sir Nathaniel were both important stockholders and 
served consistently as directors, sometimes even as governor, of the 
Old Company. Nathaniel and his cousin Frederick, of the second 
generation, inherited their fathers’ stock, and both were directors 
in 1700, though Frederick was not yet a member of parliament.® 

The other three directors in the Commons were newcomers to 
the Company, having been ‘ brought over’ by Child and Cooke in 
the 1690s. Sir John Fleet, wealthy West Indies merchant and 
shipowner, an alderman and former lord mayor, sat for London on 
the combined tory and Old-Company interest. Sir Francis Child, 
the eminent banker—and no kin to Sir Josia—was also an alderman 
of London, but did not stand for the City until 1700-1. Meanwhile 
he represented Devizes in Wiltshire, where he inherited an electoral 
interest from his deceased partner. Arthur Moore, the most 
interesting of this trio, was an Irishman of obscure birth who 
started life as a footman, married the daughter of a wealthy London 
doctor (with over {£7,000 in Old Company stock), and became a 
leading financier and later a politician of some notoriety. Moore, 
since 1695, had represented the Lincolnshire borough of Great 
Grimsby.‘ 


' In the 1698 election of directors no less than nineteen members of the old court 
were thrown out. See Sambrooke’s letter to Gov. Pitt, in Add. MSS. 22,851, fo. 71. 

* For the Johnsons see Green and Wigram, Chronicles of Blackwall Yard, chap. 1; 
Lysons, Environs of London, iii. 465, 469-70; and Copinger, Suffolk Manors, v.97. A 
number of the Johnsons’ papers on shipbuilding and East India Company business 
are preserved among the Wentworth Papers in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 
22,184-6). 

* For the Hernes see Le Neve, Knights, pp. 291-2; L.C.C. Survey of London, xvii. 
17-18; and especially the wills of Sir Joseph (77 Hern and 42 Pett) and Nathaniel 
Herne (118 Marlborough). 

* Fleet, Child, and Moore are all noticed in the D.N.B. The article on Fleet is 
superseded, however, by Sir William Foster’s account, ante, li (1936), 681-5. See also 
Beaven’s Aldermen, i. 278; ii. 116-17. 
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Besides these six directors there were also five ex-directors of 
the Company in the house of commons. One was Sir Henry 
Johnson’s younger brother William, elected second member for 
Aldeburgh on the family interest in 1689 and thrice re-elected, 
although he was in China on a trading voyage during part of the 
period. A second was Thomas Coulson, son of an obscure York- 
shireman who moved to Greenwich. The son became a merchant 
in London and for some reason was adopted by Sir Edward Seymour, 
head of an important tory group and a well-known electoral 
manager in the West Country. At a by-election in 1692 Coulson 
was elected for Totnes, a borough which Seymour controlled. The 
new member for Totnes was then an interloper and a prominent 
one. Offered £10,000 to ‘come over’ to the Old Company, he 
refused it; but he did sof refuse a remarkably and (from the Com- 
pany’s standpoint) most unbusinesslike saltpetre contract—a safer 
and more powerful inducement; and it was generally assumed that 
Seymour received a generous share of the profits from this remark- 
able deal.' 

The three other former directors and the four merchants in this 
parliament who held stock in the Old Company were less important, 
since only one of the seven stayed with the Company. The others, 
including all three ex-directors, sold their stock in the next few years, 
and three of them joined the New Company.?. They were actually 
less closely identified with the Company than two members who 
held no stock: namely, Sir Bartholomew Shower, Seymour’s 
colleague and nominee at Exeter, a lawyer who served as counsel 
for the Company; and Dr. Charles Davenant, member for Great 
Bedwin, well-known writer on economic and other subjects, and 
the Company’s choice to head a projected embassy to India in 1698.* 
Shower and Davenant bring to nineteen the number of Old Com- 
pany men in this parliament, not counting the two non-merchant- 
stockholders of the Old Company in the House, of whom little need 
be said except that both were tory politicians * the significant point 


1 For Coulson’s family see Hutchins’s Dorset, ii. 565 (under ‘ Fellowes’). Sey- 
mour’s letter to the borough of Totnes recommending Coulson is printed in H.M.C. 
grd Report, Appendix, p. 347. For the saltpetre contract and Coulson’s relations with 
the Old Company see H.M.C. House of Lords MSS., 1694-1695, pp. 556, 559. See also 
The Wentworth Papers, 1705-1739, ed. J. J. Cartwright (London, 1883), p. 97, for Peter 
Wentworth’s comment about ‘Tom Coulson, who never had any friendship with 
any body but Sir Edward Seymour, who brought him into Parliament ’. 

* The three former directors were John Rudge (M.P. Evesham), John Pery (M.P. 
New Shoreham), and Sir Thomas Davall (M.P. Harwich). All three had sold their 
stock by 1702. ‘The four merchant-stockholders were Robert Bristow, Jr. (M.P. 
Winchelsea), Walter Kent (M.P. Ludgershall), John Morice (M.P. Saltash), and 
Richard Phillips (M.P. Ipswich). Of these only Morice retained his interest in the 
Old Company. Rudge, Bristow, and Kent all joined the New Company. 

* Shower and Davenant are both noticed in the D.N.B. 

* Namely, Anthony Hammond (M.P. Cambridge University), {2000 stock, for 
whom see the D.N.B. ; and William Harvey (M.P. Old Sarum), who held only £500. 
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being that they were so few as compared to the many politicians who 
held stock in the New Company. 


Among the members elected in 1698 there were nearly forty 
court politicians and placemen who subscribed to the £2 million 
loan, thereby becoming members of the New East India Company. 
If the New Company interest were taken to include all its stock- 
holders in the Commons, these placemen would constitute much 
the larger part; but it is doubtful if they can be counted an essential 
or even a significant element in that interest. «In the first place few 
of them were merchants.! They subscribed to the {2 million loan 
because it was backed by the Junto Administration of which they 
were a part—and possibly with an eye to profitable jobbing in the 
stock. Furthermore, it is impossible to know how many of these 
men resold their stock at once and how many held on to it.* 

Aside from these politician-stockholders there were only ten or 
eleven members of this parliament connected with the New East 
India Company: two directors, two (or possibly three) future 
directors, and six business-men who held stock and seem to have 
been active in Company affairs.* Clearly, the New Company was 
not so well represented in parliament as the Old. It did not have 
nearly so many directors in the House; and furthermore, the Junto 
Administration, which had pushed through the New Company 
charter and furnished so many subscribers to the £2 million loan, 
was now out of office and already under attack. With the dis- 
solution and the Old Company’s threat to take over the {2 million 
loan at the next session it is understandable why the New Company 
should have put on a drive to return more of its directors to the 
new house of commons. 

In the New Company the outstanding men were Samuel 
Shepheard and Gilbert Heathcote. Heathcote was later lord 
mayor of London and a baronet, and his descendants became earls 


'I reckon only one: James Kendall, an Admiralty lord, who was a West Indies 
planter and probably a merchant as well, as many planters were. 

® There are no records of New Company stockholdings between the original 
subscription-lists of 1698 (Commonwealth Relations Office, Parchments 544, 548) 
and a stock-ledger for the United Company, for 1709 (Bank of England Record Office, 
Roehampton), which fortunately distinguishes between stock held in the New Company 
and that held in the Old Company at the time of the union of the two companies in 
that year. 

* The two directors were Sir William Scawen (M.P. Grampound) and Peter Gott 
(M.P. Hastings). The future directors were Robert Michell (M.P. Petersfield), John 
Rudge (M.P. Evesham) (already listed as an ex-director of the Old Company—see 
above, p. 227, n. 2), and possibly the William Jolliffe (M.P. Poole) who sat in this 
parliament and may have been the future New Company director of that name. The 
six merchant stockholders were Jacob Des Bouverie (M.P. Hythe), Robert Henley 
(M.P. Lyme), John Nicholson (M.P. Great Yarmouth), Edward Pauncefort (M.P. 
Malmesbury), Arthur Shallett (M.P. Weymouth-Melcombe Regis), and Richard 
Woollaston (M.P. Whitchurch). 
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of Ancaster; but their progenitor was a Derbyshire joiner and 
sometime alderman of Chesterfield. Of the joiner’s eight sons one 
went to New York, serving as mayor of that city while his brother 
Gilbert was lord mayor of London.! Another acquired sugar-planta- 
tions and a fortune in Jamaica; and four of the others, all merchants 
in London, were active in the New East India Company. 

Gilbert, the eldest, started as a wine-importer; but soon extended 
his interests to the African, West Indies, American, and Baltic 
trades, became a leader of the interlopers in the East Indies, and was 
an active Government contractor and financier. One of the 
founding directors of the Bank, he fined for sheriff of London in 
1698, and in 1700—though still in his forties—-was one of the most 
influential figures in the City. A leader of the New Company 
syndicate, he was an original director of that company; his brother 
Samuel Heathcote and the latter’s brother-in-law were soon chosen 
directors; and the Heathcotes as a group had the second largest 
holding of New Company stock.* 

The largest holding was that of the Shepheards. Though 
generally recognized as ‘ chief’ of the New Company, Samuel 
Shepheard is a much less well-known figure than Heathcote. As 
a trader he was rated by a contemporary ‘ by far the first in England ’, 
‘an excellent merchant for shipping and foreign trade ’;* but his 
descendants and his reputation did not long outlive him. Shep- 
heard was an old and close associate of Heathcote. Both were 
vintners; they both started in the Mediterranean wine trade, 
branching into other fields; both were leaders among the interlopers 
in the East Indies; and—more significant—they were often partners 
in these ventures. Both fined for sheriff of London in the same 
year; and both were active in the Bank, though Shepheard was 
never a director. Unlike Heathcote, however, Shepheard never 
accepted important municipal office; and when he died, in 1718, 

1 There is a good account of the Heathcotes, and particularly the American Heath- 
cote, in D. R. Fox’s Caleb Heathcote: Gentleman Colonist (New York, 1926). 

* Namely, £37,000. Sir Gilbert Heathcote is noticed in the D.N.B. Sce also, 
for much useful information on other members of the family, E. D. Heathcote, An 
Account of Some of the Families Bearing the Name of Heatheote (Winchester, 1899). Some 
of Sir Gilbert’s papers are preserved among the Ancaster MSS. in the Lincoln County 
Records; but while of some interest, they are extremely fragmentary and consist 
largely of notes and documents of a legal nature. Pope called Heathcote ‘ the grave 
Sir Gilbert’; but the great merchant had a certain dry humour, as appears from the 
following note found among the East India Company records and addressed to the 
Company’s secretary: ‘1 am told that there are some letters for me at your House & 
that they have been there for some time, by this I conclude that the Directors if they 
have not allready seen ’em, have a mind to see ’em—And I am very ready to Gratifye 
any One’s Curiosity, that whoever desires it in perticular, or all in General, may open 
and see them—And when that’s over then pray lett my Curiosity be Gratifyde in seeing 
them allso. I am your loveing fireind, Gilbert Heathcote.’ 

* Estimate by John Drummond, a well-informed and prominent English merchant 


in the Netherlands, where he acted as agent for Lord Treasurer Oxford, in a letter 
printed in H.M.C. Portland MSS., iv. 539. 
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reputedly worth £800,000, it was said of him that although he ‘ was 
several times in danger of being knighted’, he ‘ always made his 
escape ’,} 

The third largest individual contributor to the New East India 
Company—after Shepheard and Heathcote—was Sir Henry Furnese, 
son of a bankrupt tallow-chandler in Sandwich, a former serjeant 
of Cromwell’s dragoons. Apprenticed to an uncle in London, the 
younger Furnese began as an importer of Flemish lace, but he soon 
moved into general trade and, above all, into finance. Like 
Heathcote he was a founding director of the Bank of England and 
in the 1690s served as the Bank’s overseas agent in remitting pay to 
the English forces in the Netherlands—a field which he afterwards 
made his particular speciality, virtually monopolizing that lucrative 
business during most of the War of the Spanish Succession. He 
joined with Heathcote in the profitable business of circulating 
short-term Government securities and with Heathcote was one of 
the most important Treasury-City go-betweens. He and a brother- 
in-law, Thomas Vernon, were original directors of the New East 
India Company; and the Furnese-Vernon group had the fourth 
largest family holding of New Company stock.* 

The other New Company leaders can be dealt with in groups. 
There was a Baltic group, for example, which included Joseph 
Martin; Nathaniel Gould; Gould’s former partner, John Taylor; 
and a connexion of Gould named William Stewart. These men 
were primarily Baltic merchants, dealing principally in naval stores. 
Three of the four were contractors for the navy—Gould and Taylor 
originally as partners—and three of them were original directors 
of the New East India Company.* Martin was the fourth largest 
individual subscriber to the £2 million loan, and with his son and 
two sons-in-law had the fifth largest family holding of stock; while 
Gould with his brother and friends had the seventh largest family 
holding.‘ 

' Obituary in the Whitehall Evening Post, 30 December 1718. 1 owe this reference 
to Mr. Henry Hood. ‘The Shepheard family as a whole subscribed {51,500 to the 
New East India Company. 

* Namely, £34,700. On Furnese see G.E.C., Complete Baronetage, v. 1; Beaven’s 
Aldermen, ii. 122; and Boys, History of Sandwich, pp. 484-6. There are frequent 
references in the Calendar of Treasury Books to Furnese’s large-scale business of sending 
remittances to the Continent for the Government. 

3 For a good account of the relations of the Baltic merchants—particularly Martin, 
Gould, and Taylor—with the Navy see J. Ehrman, The Navy in the War of William II, 
1689-1697 (Cambridge, 1953), pp. 59-66. 

* For the Goulds, see R. S. Bodington, Pedigree of the Family of Gould; will of Sir 
Nathaniel Gould (208 Brook); H.M.C. Portland MSS., iv. 191, 545; Abel Boyer, 
Reign of Anne, p. 632. As a family, the Goulds contributed £21,500 to the £2 million 
loan. For Sir Joseph Martin, who later had a virtual monopoly of the navy’s contracts 
for hemp and naval stores, see Ehrman, Joc. cit. ; H.M.C. Portland MSS., iv. 191-2; 
his will (252 Abbott); Beaven’s A/ddermen, ii. 303, 305; and see also Marjorie McHattie 


Cox, ‘ Merchants in the Parliament of 1710’ (unpubl. thesis, Univ. of Manchester). 
Martin subscribed £17,500 to the New Company; his family group as a whole, £ 26, 500. 
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A second group among the New Company leaders was made up 
of men whose interests lay in finance and stockjobbing rather than 
trade: notably, Sir James Bateman, who ‘ acquired an immense 
estate’ by jobbing in Bank and other stocks;' Edward Allen, a 
scrivener-banker, who was involved in the Old Company’s dubious 
activities at the time its charter was due for renewal; and Sir 
Theodore Janssen, a recently naturalized Huguenot, who was 
extremely active in Treasury financial business. Janssen was an 
original director, and he and his brother-in-law Henry Cornish were 
among the largest subscribers to the New East India Company. 
Cornish’s cousin, Sir William Withers, was also an original director; 
and the Janssen interest as a whole had the third largest holding of 
Company stock. Bateman and Allen were also original directors 
and both were big stockholders individually; but neither of them 
headed a significant family group.” 

Finally, there were the ‘ old India hands’. Two of the original 
New Company directors had previously served the Old Company in 
India, and another four bad spent many years in the East as free 
merchants or as interlopers. The two former Old Company 
servants accepted posts in India as governors for the New Company 
and resigned their directorates in 1699. They were not involved 
in the electioneering of 1700-1, and neither were the other old India 
hands; but some of this group were large stockholders.* 

As a whole the New Company leadership represented important 
and varied interests in the City. Together the twenty-four directors 
and their immediate family and friends had nearly a third of a 
£1 million invested in the New East India Company. To protect 
this investment many of them went to considerable lengths to get 
into the next house of commons. 

Only two directors sat in the parliament dissolved in 1700. In 
the new parliament—if all those who contested were successful 


1 J. Oldmixon, History of England during the Reigns of King William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, and King George I (London, 1735), p. 518. 

2 For Bateman, see Le Neve, Knights, p. 461; Beaven’s Aldermen, ii. 121; and his 
will (209 Tenison). For Edward Allen, see H.M.C. House of Lords MSS., 1693-1694, 
p. $54. For Janssen, a famous figure at the time of the South Sea Bubble, see the 
D.N.B.; G.E.C., Complete Baronetage, v. 26-7; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, ii. 62, 75, 
85, 87; iii. 269-71. For Withers, see Beaven’s Aldermen, ii. 119; Lysons, Environs, ii 
375; and his will (39 Buckingham). Janssen subscribed {15,000 to the New Company, 
and his group as a whole £36,000. Bateman subscribed £15,000; and Allen £12,000. 

* The two renegades from the Old Company were Sir Streynsham Master, who 
served the Old Company in India for thirty years, ultimately as governor of Fort St 
George, 1676-81 (for whom see Diary of William Hedges (ed. Sit Henry Yule), vol. ii, 
pp. ccxx-celv), and Sir Edward Littleton, in India as servant of the Old Compan 
from 1671 to 1683 (for whom see Diary of William Hedges, i. go~-1; ii. p. ccv). The 
four interlopers who had actually traded in the East for many years were Captain 
Peter Paggen, Robert Raworth, Benjamin Rokeby, and George White (brother of a 
merchant who became financial adviser to the king of Siam and was ruined when the 
Old Company made war on that country). Littleton and Raworth each subscribed 
over £7,000; Paggen {6,000; and the others lesser amounts. 
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there would be six times as many: half the entire group of directors! 
Another twenty candidates, obviously New Company men though 
not directors, were also standing for election, raising to a minimum 
of thirty-two the number of merchants standing for election on 
the New East India Company interest. With well over thirty 
candidates and nearly as many constituencies involved, it is 
impossible in a paper of this scope to describe every contest; and 
accordingly only a significant sample will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 


The most important election was that for the city of London, 
with its four seats. The New Company, which included among its 
directors only one alderman—Sir William Withers, the sheriff-elect 

naturally chose him as one of its candidates, and Gilbert Heathcote 
as another. It did not try to put four of its men in the field. Instead, 
Heathcote and Withers stood jointly with two stronger candidates, 
both friendly to the New Company although not members of it. 
One was Sir Robert Clayton, immensely wealthy banker-scrivener, 
who at seventy-one was senior alderman and ‘ father of the City ’ 
and had been member for London in five earlier parliaments— 
sitting for his own borough of Bletchingly in the intervals when he 
failed to win election for London.’ The other was Sir William 
Ashurst, alderman and former lord mayor, a director of the Bank, 
and member for London in the last and two earlier parliaments.? 
Public announcements in the newspapers explained that these four 
had agreed to ‘ joyn together their interest, there being not the least 
disagreement betwixt them ’.3 

In choosing i¢s candidates the Old Company was faced with an 
embarrassment of riches, no fewer than eight of its directors 
(including both the governor and deputy governor) being aldermen 
of London. One of these aldermen directors, Sir John Fleet, had 
been member for London in the last three parliaments; while 
another, Sir William Pritchard, had been an unsuccessful candidate 
in the last election. Both now stood again, together with Sir 
Samuel Dashwood, the deputy governor and member in two earlier 
parliaments; and Sir Francis Child, now contesting the City for 
the first time. Dashwood, however, withdrew before the poll; 
and the remaining three Old Company candidates thereupon joined 
with the wealthy goldsmith-banker, Sir Charles Duncombe. The 


1 For Clayton see the article in the D.N.B. and D. C. Coleman's article, ‘ London 
Seriveners and the Estate Market in the Late Seventeenth Century ’, in Economic History 
Review (2nd ser.), iv. 221 ff. 

*For Ashurst, see Beaven’s Aldermen, ii. 114; Le Neve, Knights, p. 414; Cass, 
Fast Barnet, p. 68. 


® Post Man, 4~7 January 1700 (O.S.); Flying Post, 7-9 January 1700 (O.S.) (British 
Museum, Burney Collection). 
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poll, which took several days and was followed by the usual scrutiny, 
resulted in the return of both New Company directors and their two 
whig allies." 

The election for London was the greatest victory won by the 
New Company, but there were others. Sir William Scawen and 
Peter Gott, the directors sitting in the old parliament, were both 
re-elected—at Grampound and Hastings, respectively. Joseph 
Martin, one of the more important of the original New Company 
directors, was returned for Ipswich without a contest. Nathaniel 
Gould, more recently elected as a director, won a seat at New 
Shoreham from John Pery, secretary of the Africa Company and a 
former Old East India Company director; and John Taylor, Gould’s 
partner in many navy contracts, teamed up with Sir Henry Furnese 
(Number Three man in the New Company) to win a double victory 
at Furnese’s birthplace, Sandwich. Finally, Shepheard himself, the 
‘ chief’ of the New Company, won a seat for Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, raising to seven the number of directors among the 
members-elect. 

A majority of the other five directors who stood for parliament 
in this election came very close to success. Furnese’s brother-in 
law Vernon, for example, contested Dartmouth against Nathaniel 
and Frederick Herne—both Old Company directors—and was 
actually returned on one indenture; but so were the Hernes—on 
another.?. That election would come before the House; and so 
would the election for St. Mawes, a Cornish borough previously 
represented by Sir Edward Seymour’s brother-in-law and nephew, 
Sir Joseph and John Tredenham. Here Sir James Bateman pressed 
the two old members so hard that he, too, had hopes of winning a 
seat on petition. Sir Edmund Harrison, a nonconformist director 
with a ‘ Presbyterian grip ’,’ did less well at Shaftesbury. Janssen’s 
brother-in-law Cornish had represented this Dorset borough in the 
last parliament—until he was expelled the House—and Cornish 
turned his interest over to Harrison, who was totally unknown 
either to the borough or its two old members.* Harrison spent 
freely—‘ money is the devil’, wrote one of the old members in the 


1 For this election for London see Beaven’s Aldermen, i. 27%; and the accounts in 
contemporary newspapers. 

* Official Return of Members of Parliament (1878); Commons Journals (hereafter cited 
as C.J.), xiii. 327-8. : 

* Por Harrison see Nichols, Leicester, iv. 805, and Harrison’s will (11 Leeds). 
Harrison was a manager of the Presbyterian Fund (information from Mr. Henry Hood) 
and in the 1690s financed Lord Bellomont’s share in the ill-fated Adventure Galley, 
commanded by Captain Kidd, the pirate. Lord Bellomont complained that Harrison 
‘ gave me a terrible hard Presbyterian grip in the articles between him and me, and so 
I write to Mr. Secretary Vernon’ (Bellomont to Sir John Stanley, 5 March 1700, in 
H.M.C. Portland MSS., viii. 69). 

* For the Shaftesbury election see the interesting correspondence between Edward 
Nicholas, sitting member and candidate for re-election, and Under-Secretary Ellis, in 
Add. MSS. 28,886 (Ellis Papers, vol. 12), fos. 184, 202, 213, 217, 223, 228. 
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midst of the contest \—but Harrison ran too far behind to make it 
worth his while to petition. 


Edward Allen, the scrivener-director, also spent freely—at 
Iichester, where he joined with a lawyer-placeman (who acted 
sometimes as counsel for the New Company) in an effort to throw 
out two Somerset baronets, one of them a confessed supporter of 
the Old Company.? This last gentleman was defeated; but it was 
not Allen, but his partner who won the seat. Finally, one of the 
more obscure directors, Ephraim Mountague, was reported, though 
mistakenly, as having been elected for Wootton Bassett.* 

At Wootton Bassett there is evidence to suggest that Mountague 
took up where Sam Shepheard left off; and if there was any master 
mind behind the New Company’s electioneering, it was surely 
Shepheard’s. In fact, one catches a glimpse of him directing elec- 
tion battles from temporary operational headquarters in an upstairs 
tavern room.4 How much Shepheard helped in planning and 
executing the election battles of his fellow directors we do not 
know; but he certainly did plan and carry out battles or skirmishes 
in at least five constituencies. 

At Newport in the Isle of Wight, a borough normally at the 
disposal of the governor of the island, he managed somehow to 
seduce the twenty-four electors from their traditional allegiance to 
Government. Having duly given their first vote to Governor Lord 
Cutts, a majority gave their second to Shepheard himself instead of 
to Commissioner Greenhill of the Navy Office, presumably the 
other Government candidate.® 

Andover, another Hampshire borough, furnished a second seat 
for the Shepheards. The old members were John Smith, Mon- 
tague’s successor as chancellor of the exchequer and a Government 
subscriber to ‘the New Company; and Anthony Henley, a court 
pensioner and brother-in-law of Janssen, a New Company director. 
Shepheard was later voted ‘ guilty of endeavouring by bribery and 


* Nicholas to Ellis, in Add. MSS. 28,886, fo. 217. 

‘ ® See the petition of the defeated baronet, Sir Francis Wyndham, in C.J., xiii. 350. 
Wyndham was a supporer of the Old Company. See his letter of 16 February 1702, 
to Governor Pitt, in which he writes of his ‘ constant espousing and promoting the 
interest of your Company ’ in the Parliament House and elsewhere (Add. MSS. 22,851, 
to. 17). 

* Ephraim Mountague (no relation to the aristocratic Montagues) was in the silk 
business and was apparently a protégé of Heathcote, who lent him £57,685 for the 
purchase of silk. Sir Gilbert sued in vain for this sum after Mountague went bankrupt. 
Fifty-nine of Mountague’s bonds, bearing dates from 1703 to 1714, are preserved 
among Heathcote’s papers in the Lincoln County Records (Ancaster MSS. ix. A). 
Since the London papers were extremely accurate in reporting elections, particularly 
in the home counties and the south, the fact that Mountague was reported elected 
woud seem to indicate that the contest was at least a close one. 

* See the account of Shepheard’s activities in connexion with the Bramber election 
in C.J. xiii, 399-404. 

* See Commissioner Greenhill’s petition, in C.J. xiii. 455. 
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corrupt practices to procure the election’ of his son Francis as 
member for this borough; but it is impossible to say whether 
Shepheard worked on the corporation alone or whether he offered 
Henley some inducement voluntarily to retire. At any rate Francis 
Shepheard was clected. 

Meanwhile Shepheard pére was busy at two Wiltshire boroughs 
seeking a seat for his eldest son, Samuel the younger. Wootton 
Bassett was the less promising of the two, and after a brief appear- 
ance there Shepheard fils came over to Malmesbury, leaving 
Wootton Bassett to Mr. Mountague. For some consideration 
and one can surmise its nature—the elder Shepheard succeeded in 
getting for his son the powerful recommendation of Lord Wharton, 
chief patron of the borough. Whether it was Wharton’s recom 
mendation or Shepheard’s own attentions to the corporation of 
thirteen that carried the day, is hard to say. At any rate Samuel 
Shepheard, junior, was elected, together with one of the old mem- 
bers, a regimental agent and clothing contractor who was also a 
cashier in the Pay Office and incidentally a subscriber, in the amount 
of £3000, to the New East India Company.! 

Shepheard’s efforts at Bramber, though unsuccessful, are the 
best documented of any of his electioneering activities. At Bramber 
(a burgage borough in Sussex) the principal burgage-owners were 
Judge Jeffries’s daughter and heiress, on the one hand; and John 
Asgill, more commonly known as ‘ Translated’ Asgill—a London 
land and building promoter with notoriously eccentric religious 
ideas—on the other. Shepheard approached a third burgage- 
owner, an attorney turned stockjobber, and for {150 or thereabouts 
procured from him a letter of recommendation with the name of the 
person recommended left blank for Shepheard to fill in! Shepheard 
invested another fifty guineas in this project; but on being asked 
for another two or three hundred pounds to secure his candidate’s 
election, he withdrew his man ?~—which suggests that Shepheard was 
too good a trader to be drawn into paying more than a commodity 
was worth, whether it was Spanish brandy or Bramber burgages. 

Shepheard’s coup—winning three seats for his family—amused 
Governor Pitt, who wrote of the new parliament, ‘ certainly the 


1 Por the Malmesbury election see the petition of the defeated candidate, Michael 
Wickes, in C.J. xiii. 337; and the letters of E. P. (Edward Pauncefort, the clothing 
contractor who was re-elected) to John Ellis, 4 January 1700 (O.S.), in Add. MSS 
28,886, fo. 180. Wickes’s defeat was disastrous for him. He had long been collector 
of the plantation duties inward, but was dismissed and his accounts found wanting 
in the sum of thousands of pounds. Sued by the Government, he had won election 
for Malmesbury in 1698 and was thus able to avoid prosecution by pleading privilege 
of parliament. Now he would have to stand trial. On the career of this man see 
J. M. Price, ‘ The Tobacco Trade and the Treasury, 1685-1733 (unpubl. thesis, 
Harvard University), pp. 548-69. 

* All this was brought out in testimony before the house of commons. See 
C.]. xiii. 499-404. 
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sheep can never goe astray when they have so many Shepheards ’. 
Added to the other successful New Company candidates already 
mentioned, the two younger Shepheards brought to ten the number 
of members-elect who were either directors or immediately con- 
nected with directors. If Bateman and Vernon were seated on 
petition, there would be an even dozen of them; but the fate of the 
two last depended on the political make-up of the new House. 
Before we turn to that question, it would be well to summarize the 
results of the other contests involving the East India interest. 

Turning first to the Old Company, only three of the six Old 
Company directors sitting in the last parliament were re-elected 
without question: Governor Cooke (Colchester), Sir Henry 
Johnson (Aldeburgh), and Sir Francis Child (re-elected for Devizes, 
though defeated for London). The other three were less fortunate. 
Sir John Fleet definitely lost his seat for London; Arthur Moore 
was defeated for re-election at Grimsby, but petitioned; and 
Nathaniel Herne, though again returned for Dartmouth—this time 
with his cousin Frederick Herne, the only Old Company director 
who stood a chance to gain a seat—had a petition lodged against 
his return by two New Company candidates returned on a second 
indenture, and he and his cousin might well be unseated. 

The ex-directors of the Company among the old members did 
better, four of the five winning re-election.2? The unsuccessful one 
was John Pery, the Africa Company’s secretary, who lost his seat 
to Nathaniel Gould of the New Company. True, another former 
director was now elected for the first time; but this hardly made up 
for Pery’s defeat, since the new member, John Ward, had sold 
almost all of his stock in the Old Company and in a year or two 
became a director of the New. Ward was returned for Bletchingly, 
presumably on Sir Robert Clayton’s interest—Clayton himself being 
one of the successful candidates for London on the joint whig-New 
Company interest. ‘There were also losses among the less important 
Old Company representatives. Only one of the four merchant- 
stockholders was re-elected; and this loss was not balanced by the 
re-election of two friends of the Company (Shower and Davenant), 
nor by the increase from two to four in the number of tory politicians 
holding stock but otherwise taking no interest in the Company.‘ 


1 Governor Pitt to Sir Stephen Evance, 15 October 1701 (O.S.), in Add. MSS. 
22,845, to. 11. 

* Namely, Coulson (Totnes), Davall (Harwich), W. Johnson (Aldeburgh), and 
Rudge (Evesham). 

® For Sir John Ward see Yorks Archaeol. Magazine, xxxiv. 271; Wilson’s St. Laurence 
Pountney, pp. 236-8; Beaven’s Aldermen, ii. 121; and Ward’s will (63 Plymouth). 

* Of the merchant stockholders listed above (p. 227, n. 2) only Bristow was re- 
elected, and he soon sold his Old Company stock and joined the New Company. 
The two additional politician-stockholders were Charles Caesar ({603 stock), a High 
Church tory; and Edmund Dunch (£180 stock), a nephew of Marlborough and a 
Junto whig. 
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In the less important categories: merchant-stockholders, 
politicians holding stock, and friends who held no stock—the New 
Company was stronger than its rivals. Merchants holding stock in 
the New Company numbered six in the old parliament. Two of 
these failed of re-election, but this loss was offset by the election 
for the first time of four merchants more loyally attached to the New 
Company than the men who had not been re-elected. The less 
important but more numerous group of placemen who had sub- 
scribed to the New Company was slightly larger in the new parlia 
ment than in the old—forty as against thirty-nine—and finally there 
were more men in the new House who were friends though they 
held no stock. There had been eight of these in the old parliament: 
the New Company’s ambassador to India, three commissioners for 
the £2 million loan, and four who were relatives or close friends of 
New Company directors.2 All but two of these were re-clected, 
and that loss was more than balanced by the return for the first time 
of the Company’s assistant secretary and two lawyers who served 
it as counsel.’ 

Taking them all together—directors, merchant- and politician- 
stockholders, and friends—there were sixty-seven of these connected 


with the New Company among the members-clect, as against 


seventeen for the Old Company. These figures are maxima. If 
we compare only the hard core—directors and merchants actively 
interested in the management of the two companies—the figures 
are much smaller; six for the Old Company, twenty-eight for the 
New, and two who were actively concerned in the East Indies trade 
but were in process of shifting from one Company to the other. 
At the most there were eighty-four, at the very least thirty-six 
members-elect connected with the East India interest, plus an 
additional twelve East India candidates who contested unsuccess 
fully. Excluding the politician-stockholders and lawyers on both 
sides, but including all the merchants, there were roughly fifty who 


1 Arthur Shallett (Weymouth-Melcombe Regis) and Jacob Des Bouverie (Hythe) 
were the two who were not re-elected. The four new businessmen-stockholders now 
returned for the first time were: Thomas Crosse (Westminster), a brewer; William 
Maister (Hull), a wealthy Hull merchant; Joseph Paice (Lyme), a nonconformist 
Virginia merchant from London; and George Walcott (Bishop’s Castle), a wool 
merchant of London. 

* Namely, Sir William Norris (Liverpool), the New Company's ambassador to 
India; Sir Robert Clayton (London), already mentioned; Thomas Guy (Tamworth), 
the wealthy bookseller who founded Guy’s Hospital; and Sir Thomas Grosvenor 
(Chester), commissioner for the {2 million loan, ancestor of the dukes of Westminster 
(Clayton and Guy were also commissioners for the {2 million loan); Sir William 
Ashurst (London) and his son Henry (Preston); John Cooke (Arundel); and Sir 
James Oxenden (Kent). Of these eight only Grosvenor and Oxenden failed of 
re-clection. 

* Namely, John Gilbert (Bridgewater), assistant secretary to the New Company; 
and James Anderton (Ilichester) and Thomas Filmer (Hertford), lawyers who did 
work for the Company as its counsel. 
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were active in the 1700~1 election. Such a large-scale incursion by 
so many East India merchants directly into the political arena was, 
I believe, unprecedented in the history of the English parliament. 


Now for the epilogue, a tragic one for the New East India 
Company. When the new house of commons assembled, it soon 
appeared that the Junto-whig forces did not have a majority. The 
straight Government elements in the Commons supported Robert 
Harley in the contest for Speaker, as did various tory and some 
Country clements; and the Junto candidate was defeated. This 
initial victory for the so-called ‘ New Country’ party—a coalition 
of Harley’s following and two or three organized tory groups, 
supported by the bulk of the country gentlemen—-set the tone for 
the session. 

Many of the squires had been infuriated by having to fight off 
London merchants—especially New East India Company directors 

in constituencies which were traditional preserves of the gentry. 
Sir Edward Seymour gave these squires a welcome lead when he 
accused the New Company, in general, of wholesale bribery and 
cited Shepheard in particular, charging him with corrupt practices 
in five constituencies.! New Company candidates who had hoped 
to win seats on petition soon abandoned that dream, and those who 
were returned, but with petitions lodged against them, now found 
themselves in danger. Should the coalition that elected the Speaker 
maintain its narrow superiority, it could throw out eight leading 
New Company men, including at least two directors. 

The first to suffer were Furnese and Heathcote, and the latter’s 
election was not even controverted. By straining the meaning of 
a clause in a recent revenue measure the anti- New Company majority 
found a pretext for disabling both Furnese and Heathcote from 
sitting in the House. The decision was very close; but if a duly 
elected member like Heathcote could be deprived of his seat, what 
chance was there for the Shepheards ? 

The Shepheards were now subjected to an extended inquiry at 
the bar of the House, lasting over six sittings, at the end of which 
the elder Samuel was voted guilty of bribery in five constituencies 
and he and his two sons expelled from the House and sent to the 
Tower. Nathaniel Gould confessed to handing out a guinea a man 
at Shoreham, and he too was expelled. Allen was likewise found 


‘For the gentry’s resentment see L’Hermitage’s dispatches of 11 and 28 January 
1701 (N.S.) (in Add. MSS. 17,677 WW, fos. 117, 138%); for Seymour’s attack on 
Shepheard, that of 14 February 1701 (N.S.) (4c. cit. fos. 156, 156%). 

* The clause in question was designed to bar customs and excise officers from the 
house of commons. It was now interpreted to extend to trustees for circulating 
exchequer bills, an office held by both Furnese and Heathcote, the latter as trustee 
not for the Government, but for the bill-holders. 
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guilty of bribery at Ilchester—the vote against him being amended, 
significantly, by adding after his name the words ‘ a director of the 
New East India Company ’." 

Throughout this counter-attack it was Seymour who led the 
hue-and-cry: Seymour, whose friend and nominee at Totnes was 
a staunch Old Company merchant; Seymour, who was reported to 
have made {10,000 out of the famous saltpetre contract, and who 
was personally concerned in at least three elections involving New 
Company candidates. That the proceedings against the New 
Company were biased seems evident, for the Old Company escaped 
very easily. In the Grimsby election proceedings, for example, 
Seymour and his friends concentrated on evidence of bribery by the 
sitting member, a New Company stockholder and future director, 
though it would appear that the petitioner, an Old Company 
director, was equally guilty. Nevertheless, the latter was very 
nearly seated, and only at the last moment was the election declared 
void. All in all, ten New Company men lost their seats—four of 
them directors and one a future director. Then, as though this 
humiliation were not enough, Seymour was given the thanks of the 
House, which were conveyed to him in a fulsome eulogy by Speaker 
Harley! * 

Perhaps this story has a moral, and this is it: If you are a London 
merchant and wish, for business or other reasons, to become a 
member of parliament, never proceed by the most business-like, 
but rather by the traditional methods. Purchase strategically 
located property, like Sir Robert Clayton at Bletchingly or Governor 
Pitt at Old Sarum; become the client and nominee of some borough- 
owner of ancient lineage, be a Coulson to a Sir Edward Seymour; 
and above all make sure of the incalculable: that the house of 
commons which determines your election, if that is controverted, 
has a majority of members who will vote for you and not for your 
opponent. 


Ropert WALCOTT. 


‘C.J. xiii. 408-9. 


* Dispatch of L’Hermitage of 21 March 1701 (N.S.), in Add. MSS. 17,677 WW, 
fos. 197%, 198. 





Notes and Documents 


Was there an Economic Decline in Germany before 
the Thirty Years’ War ?' 


Ir has often been asserted, and indeed it is the predominant opinion 
among historians, that the economic decline of Germany in the 
seventeenth century was not in the first instance caused by the 
Thirty Years’ War: that it had begun already in the second half of 
the sixteenth century and was merely aggravated and accelerated by 
the war and its consequences.* Germany’s failure to recover from 
the war thus appears not so much due to the war damage, but to a 
long-term decline merely emphasized by the war. In the view of 
some historians the Thirty Years’ War consequently loses its 
importance as a catastrophe in German history and becomes no 
more important than the religious wars in France, or the revolt of 
the Netherlands, which lasted equally long or longer but did not 
cause a long-lasting economic and social decline.* It has even been 
alleged that the very term Thirty Years’ War was not used by 
contemporaries, but that they distinguished between the Bohemian 
War, the Danish War, the Swedish War, etc., and did not treat the 
war as one whole, which was only done later for ulterior reasons.‘ 

With regard to the economic decline of Germany in the later 
sixteenth century, historians have, above all, pointed to the decline 
of trade and industry and to that of the towns of northern as well as 
southern Germany. The decline of the northern towns has been 
attributed to the decline of the Hanseatic League, the rise of national 


1] wish to express my thanks to the Central Research Fund of the University of 
London which enabled me to go to Munich, in the spring of 1954 and again in the 
summer of 1955, to work in the Bavarian archives. 

* Thus R. Hoeniger, ‘ Der dreissigjahrige Krieg und die deutsche Kultur’, Preus- 
sische Jabrbiicher, cxxxviii (1909), 443-7; F. Kaphahn, ‘Der Zusammenbruch der 
deutschen Kreditwirtschaft im XVII. Jahrhundert und der Dreissigjdhrige Krieg ’, 
Deutsche Geschichtsblatter, xiii (1912), 153; R. Kétzschke, Grundztige der deutschen 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (2nd edn., 1921), p. 193; G. Wolf, in B. Gebhardt, Handbuch der 
deutschen Geschichte (7th edn., 1930), i. 733; C. V. Wedgwood, The Thirty Years War 
(1938), pp. 47, 510-11, 519; S. H. Steinberg, ‘ The Thirty Years’ War’, History, xxxii 
(1947), 98; O. Brunner, in P. Rassow, Deutsche Geschichte im Ueberblick (195%), p. 315. 

* Thus Hoeniger, /oc. cit. pp. 447-8; Steinberg, loc. cit., passim. 

* Steinberg, /oc. cit. p. 92. In the State Archives, Munich, however, I have found 
a letter of the Elector Ferdinand Maria to the Commissarien, Verordneten und Rechenauf- 
nebmer der Landschaft of 18 March 1659 in which the term ‘ Thirty Years’ War’ was 
used as if it were the usual way of referring to the campaigns which had only come 
to an end ten years before: ‘ Unser fiirstenthumb der obern Pfaltz (welches gleichwol 
under vorgewestem dreissig Jerigen Krieg, vom anfang biss zum endt, ohne underlass 
mit freundt und feindtsvélckhern hart belegt, durch Mordt, Prandt und Raub aufs 
hechst ruinirt, mit Anlagen, durchzigen, exactionen und andern Kriegs pressurn 
vasst ganz aussgemédrglet und mehr alss andre Landt beschwerdt worden). . .’ 
(* Altbayerische Landschaft ’, no. 458, fo. 237). 
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states in northern Europe, the growing competition of the Dutch 
and English, the separation of the Netherlands from the empire and 
its consequences.'_ But nobody seems to have emphasized the rise 
of the landed nobility and their direct trading with foreign merchants, 
which killed many of the smaller towns, and few historians seem to 
have realized that the decline of the Hanse and the growing foreign 
competition were by no means new features of the sixteenth century. 
The decline of the south German towns has been attributed to the 
decline of their trade with Italy and the east, to that of the Rhine 
trade owing to the wars on the lower Rhine and the Dutch revolt 
but above all to the bankruptcies of the Spanish and French Crowns 
which seriously affected the south German banking houses and 
eventually led to their collapse.* The wealth of the burghers, it has 
been said, largely consisted of paper debts and titles which could not 
be realized, and the towns’ indebtedness grew very considerably 
before 1618.3 Most of the Free Imperial Cities were small and 
found it difficult to hold their own against the territorial princes and 
their measures in favour of their own territorial towns. 

On the other hand, the decline of the towns was by no means 
universal. There were areas, such as Silesia and Lusatia, where 
urban industries flourished until the outbreak of the war; in some 
towns, especially in Augsburg and Nuremberg, taxable property 
increased in spite of many bankruptcies. Frankfurt and Hamburg 
showed ‘ signs of stable and progressive prosperity’. As Germany 
was not an economic whole, much more differentiation between the 
various areas and towns would seem essential. Even if it could be 
established that the majority of the German towns declined already 
before 1618, this would not necessarily entail a general decline, for 
economic activity might have shifted from the towns to the country- 
side. Indeed this was the case in north-eastern Germany where 
the sixteenth century was a period of peace and prosperity, of 
growing corn exports and quickly rising corn prices. In the Black 


1K. Lamprecht, Demtsche Geschichte (3rd edn., v, 1904), pp. 496-500; G. von 
Below, ‘ Die Frage des Riickgangs der wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse Deutschlands 
vor dem Dreissigjahrigen Krieg’, Vierteljabrscbrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
vii (1909), 164; Kétzschke, op. cit. p. 192; Wedgwood, op. cit. p. 47; Steinberg, 
loc. cit. p. 97. 

*E. Gothein, ‘ Die oberrheinischen Lande vor und nach dem dreissigjdhrigen 
Kriege ’, Zeitschrift fir die Geschichte des Oberrheins, xi (1886), 16-17; Lamprecht, op. 
cit. v. 492-4; von Below, Jvc. cit. pp. 164-5; Hoeniger, loc. cit. pp. 442-4; Kaphahn, 
loc, cit. p. 150; Kétzschke, op. cit. p. 192; Wedgwood, op. cit. p. 47; Steinberg, /a. 
cit. p. 97; R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger (1896), ii. 242. 

® Hoeniger, /oc. cit. pp. 444-5; Kaphahn, oc. cit. p. 153; Kétzschke, op. cit. p. 194. 

* These points have been emphasized by Th. Mayer, ‘ Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft 
vor dem Dreissigjdhrigen Kriege’, Mitteilungen des Ocsterreichischen Instituts fair Ge- 
schichtsforschung, xli (1926), 218-19; see also the literature quoted by him, 

5 Wedgwood, op. cit. p. 47, maintaining that these two were the only German 
towns showing such signs. 

* See F. L. Carsten, The Origins of Prussia (1954), pp. 149, 163, 167-8. 
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Forest area the position of the peasants somewhat improved and 
cattle farming flourished before the outbreak of the war. More- 
over, there is little reliable evidence of the alleged general decline, 
and some historians have largely relied on the reports and com- 
plaints of contemporaries. 

In Bavaria, for example, the Estates specifically and repeatedly 
pointed to the economic decline of the country, usually as a counter- 
move to new tax demands by the dukes. Thus in January 1568 they 
stated that towns and markets were getting impoverished and losing 
their inhabitants and trades to neighbouring Imperial Cities because 
so many Protestants were expelled from the duchy. In April 1570 
they again complained that trade and industry were declining, that 
many burghers were emigrating, and that many noblemen had to 
sell their estates and castles for little money.* In December 1579 
they declared that Estates and subjects were suffering badly on 
account of the rising prices, that all trades were languishing, that 
all taxes were yielding less than they had done, that the duty on 
drink, although recently doubled, was hardly producing more than 
before the increase. Four years later the Estates complained that 
all trade and industry were moving abroad; and early in 1584 the 
nobility lamented that all money was drawn out of the duchy.® In 
January 1588 the Estates repeated that nearly all trades and in- 
dustries in towns and markets were declining, so that nobody was 
willing to advance any money.® In November 1593 they again 
stated that all trades in towns and markets had deteriorated to such 
an extent that the common burghers, in spite of all their efforts, 
were hardly able to subsist.” In November 1583 the ducal coun- 
cillors themselves declared that the trades and industries of Germany 
were badly affected by the high prices and even more so by the 
long-drawn-out wars and sufferings in the Low Countries and in 
France, so that tolls and customs brought in barely half of what 
they had yielded in their ancestors’ time; in the following month 
they repeated that the decline was due to the endless wars in the 
countries which were the main fount of all trade, and that it was 
a general feature throughout Germany.* Although these com- 
plaints may have been more or less justified, it has to be borne in 


1. Gothein, Deutschland vor dem Dreissigjdbrigen Krieg, Pforzheimer Volksschriften, 
ed. K. Brunner, no. 2 (1908), pp. 9-10. Miss Wedgwood, op. cit. p. 47, on the other 
hand, asserts that ‘ the decline of agriculture was even graver than that of the cities ’. 

* Der Landtag im Herzogthum Baiern gebalten <u Miinchen im Jabre 1568 (1807), p. 56. 

* State Archives, Munich, ‘ Altbayerische Landschaft’, no. 385; no. 443b, fo. 26. 

* Ibid. nos. 390 and 391; no. 445, fo. 36. 

® Ibid. no. 493; NO. 394, Pp. 56-7, 444; No. 395, fos. 37, 303; no. 446, fos. 31, 187 

* Ibid. no. 396, fo. 39; nos. 397-8; no. 399, fo. 35; no. 447, fo. 43; no. 4474. 

” Ibid. no. 400, fos. 23-4; no. 401, fo. 20; nos. 402-5; no. 406, p. 34; no. 448, 
fo. 17; no. 448a. 


* Ibid. no. 393; NO. 394, pp. 16, 9o-1; no. 395, fos. 9-10, 59-60; no. 446, fos. 
g-10, 460-7. 
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mind that they were also moves in a game of chess and cannot be 
taken at their face value. 

As more reliable evidence hardly seems to exist, it seems im- 
portant that I have been able to find in the Bavarian archives 
complete returns of the duties levied by the Estates on alcoholic 
drinks in Upper Bavaria from 1576 to 1602, with some scattered 
years before (1543-5, 1548-9) and after (1606-8) these dates. 
Unfortunately, it has not been possible to find similar data for 
Lower Bavaria, the northern part of the duchy towards the Danube. 
Careful search in several archives has only produced figures for 
five scattered years (1543-4, 1544-5, 1548-9, 1577, and 1606), but 
in each instance these show that the figures for Lower Bavaria were 
only a fraction—usually about one-quarter—of those for Upper 
Bavaria. Thus the figures which have been preserved are those of 
the more important. part of the duchy, including Munich, the 
capital. To the best of my knowledge there is no similar set of 
figures for any other part of sixteenth-century Germany: few 
German principalities levied duties on consumption, and taxes on 
property and houses were much more common. 

Duties levied on alcoholic drinks would indicate clearly whether 
the prosperity of the country was growing or declining: in the 
latter case the consumption, and thus the yield of the duties, would 
have shrunk, especially as prices were rising. Unfortunately, the 
figures are difficult to interpret because the duties were increased 
several times during this period. For example, on imported wine 
1s. was levied from each Eimer (containing 60 Mass) from 1543, 
when the duty was first introduced. This was increased to 2s. in 
1565, to 4s. in 1572, and to 5s. in 1606; while the duty levied on 
Bavarian wine was at first 10 pfennigs, from 1565 20 pfennigs, and 
from 1594 30 pfennigs or 1s. Imported and exported beer was taxed 
from 1543, other beer only from 1572 at the rate of 1s. per Eimer ; 
but beer brewed by members of the Estates remained free until 
1577 when it became liable to the same levy. From 1595 the duty 
levied on beer brewed by non-members of the Estates was doubled, 
while that brewed by members of the Estates remained the same as 
before.? 

The tax returns unfortunately do not distinguish between these 
different varieties of wine and beer, but only contain four categories: 
tolls levied at thirteen frontier posts on imported wine and mead 
and exported wine and beer; duties levied at the four wine markets 


1! There is a table giving these changes in the State Archives, Munich, ‘ Altbayerische 
Landschaft’, no. 1993. But it contains some errors, for example, Bavarian wine was 
not only taxed after 1577 at 4 Mass per Eimer, but 10 pfennigs was levied from each 
Eimer since 1543 (Der Landtag im Herzogthum Baiern auf den ersten November xu Ingolstadt 
im Jabre 1542 (1807), p. 97; State Archives, Landshut, Rep. 16, Fasz. 5, Fasz. 8, no. 
84, Fasz. 15, nos. 199-200). This duty was doubled in 1565: State Archives, Munich, 
* Altbayerische Landschaft ’, no. 380; no. 381, fo. 51; no. 443, fo. 47. 
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of Munich, Ingolstadt, Landsberg, and Aichach; duties levied from 
1572 on beer, spirits and mead in the districts of Munich, Ingolstadt, 
and Burghausen; and lastly the new four-Mass duty (i.e. 1/15 from 
each Eimer) levied on all drinks in town and country since 1577, 
which was increased to 6 Mass in 1606. I have therefore given the 
absolute figures of the tax returns in Table I, arranged in these four 


TABLE I 


Upper BAVARIA 


| 
Levy of 4 Mass 
in 60(6 Mase 
from 1606) on 
all drink 


Frontier toll Levy at 4 Levy on beer, 
mainly on urban wine spirits and mead 
imported wine markets in the country 


= ai neat —|- 
ft. - Pf. fl. 5. Pf. ft.  &. Pf. fl. &. Pf. 

1543 27,518 24 

1544 27,002 3 8 

1548 39,641 st 


1576 22,488 4,536 
1577 92,564 
1578 96,902 
1579 95,547 
1580 77,427 
1981 57,253 
1582 =| 116,786 
1583 | 96,461 
1554 114,360 
1585 | 127,005 
1586 109,569 
1587 118,978 
1588 89,506 


21,533 5,305 
19,803 : 6,557 
21,157 7,537 
17,520 2 | 8,207 
19,685 5,730 
21,616 § 7,315 
23,042 3 6,740 
24,977 6,646 
25,758 6,517 
22,907 24 6,303 
22,437 3 5,729 
20,875 174 6,288 
| 


35,422 
43,503 
37,862 
39,197 
41,171 
41,668 
43,999 
43,529 
44,966 
46,703 
41,828 
36,900 
38,828 
41,138 
45,453 


22 158,686 
168,375 
141,018 
151,867 
186,893 
167,913 
189,894 
203,111 
183,747 
193,848 
158,499 
135,545 
129,680 
147,041 
138,213 
144,129 
135,346 
154,320 
166,371 
175,449 
161,919 
183,125 
197,306 
162,905 
174,832 


eneeneun 
AQuevwaunrun wv 
ewevqt us 


a 











aww 


1589 73,5093 16,265 5 8,874 
1590 67,566 14,369 ° 8,916 
1591 82,778 15,468 6 7,656 
1592 70,289 16,470 3t 5,999 
1593 64,488 17,770 174 11,287 50,582 
1594 66,738 19,447 16 9,996 39,162 
1595 74,615 6 23,407 124 | 16,983 39,314 
1596 78,768 24,180 16 21,271 2 42,151 
1597 85,778 26,272 22,050 41,347 
1598 76,899 § 21,473 20,063 43,484 
1599 104,853 13,590 19,245 45+435 
1600 119,345 12,413 18,205 47,341 
1601 80,413 10,912 19,315 ) | 52,263 
1602 92,251 7 14,95! 19,505 t 45,093 


= 
“UbPUs BK Bw 


a 
Qvuwuteuvnnu 


oa 
wrt ese OUWU Se VY BD 


ee ee 


| 

1606 140,472 36,549 © 264 | 38,609 2 29 90,556 2 20 306,187 

1608 143,552 $4,011 5 Oo | 33,591 28 89,485 4t 300,942 
' 








1 Table I gives the absolute figures of the tax returns for Upper Bavaria. In Bavaria the 
guilder was divided into 7s., and the shilling into thirty pfennigs. State Archives, Munich, 
* Staatsverwaltung ', no. 1788, and State Archives, Landshut, Rep. 16, Fasz. 8, no. 84, contain the 
figures for 1543-5; State Archives, Landshut, Rep. 16, Fasz. 8, no. 84, also those for 1548-9 ; 
State Archives, Munich, ‘ Altbayerische Landschaft', no. 1548, contains the figures from 1576 to 
1582; #bid. no. 1973 those from 1582 to 1585; tbid. no. 1549 those from 1584 to 1588; ibid. no. 
1550 those from 1584 to 1590; sbid. no. 1552 those from 1588 to 1598; ibid. no. 1554 those from 
1589 to 1593; bid. no. 1555 those from 1591 to 1592; tbid. no. 1558 those from 1594 to 1597 ; 
ibid. no. 1561 those from 1598 to 1601; ibid. no. 1563 those from 1599 to 1602; bid. no. 1566 
those from 1606 to 1608. Unfortunately, the first five pages are missing in no. 1548 so that the 
figures for the year 1576 are incomplete. The figures I have quoted are those of the receipts before 
the deduction of expenditure, and the additions throughout are mine. 


categories (the additions are in each case mine), In Table II I have 
tried to take account of the changes in the rates of taxation by 
reducing all" figures to the level of the years 1572 to 1594, by 
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quadrupling those for the years 1543-9, and by deducting what 
I consider adequate percentages in those columns where increases 
were effected after 1594. But it is impossible to estimate accurately 
what proportion of beer was brewed by members of the Estates and 
what by non-members: in this instance I have deducted after 1594 
one-third from the figures given in Table I, which I consider more 
than adequate (see column 3); but there naturally remains an 
element of uncertainty. 


TABLE II! 


| 





| Frontier toll Levy at 4 | Levy on beer, Levy of 4 Mass) 
Year mainly on urban wine spirits, mead in 60 (6 Mass | Total 
imported wine markets in the country | from 1606) 
on all drink 
| fi. fl fi. fl fi. 
1543-4 | 110,074 
1544-5 | 108,010 
1548-9 158,566 | 
| 
1576 =| 22,489 4,536 
1577 92,565 21,533 } $,365 
1578 96,902 19,804 6,558 } 15,423 158,687 
1579 95,545 21,157 7,437 43,504 168,376 
1580 77,425 17,520 8,208 37,863 141,019 
mgr 19,685 5,731 39,195 151,567 
1582 21,617 7,319 41,172 156,895 
1553 23,042 6,740 41,665 167,942 
1554 24,975 6,647 43,909 159,894 
1585 25,759 6,517 43,530 203,112 
1586 22,908 6,403 44,997 153,748 
1587 22,437 5,729 46,703 193,848 
1588 20,876 | 6,288 41,528 } 155,499 
1589 16,266 8,875 36,901 135,546 
1590 14,369 8,917 36,528 129,680 
159! 15,469 ose 41,139 147,042 
#592 16,471 6,000 45,454 138,215 
1593 17,770 11,288 50,583 144,130 
1594 19,448 9,997 39,163 135,347 
1595 15,605 11,4322 | 49,314 140,547 
1596 16,120 14,181 | 42,1§2 1$1,221 
1597 17,515 14,700 41,348 159,342 
1598 14,315 13,375 43,454 145,073 
1599 9,060 12,8 45,496 172,180 
1 60« 8,276 12,137 47,34 187,101 
1601 1,275 12,577 $2,264 142,530 
1602 ?,997 | 13,004 45,093 164,345 
1hot 122,375 24, 306 20,59 60,471 217,707 
1608 115,082 22,675 17,91 59,6 215,330 


' Table Il gives the same figures as Table I adjusted to the level of taxation in force between 


1576 and 1594 The figures for the years 1543-9 are quadrupled to account for the higher frontier 
toll after 1572 The figures for the years 1595-1602 are the same in columns 1 and 4 where no 
increase took place; those in columns 2 and 3 are reduced by one-third to allow for the higher 
rate of taxation In addition to that the figures for the years 1606 and 1608 are reduced by one 
fifth in columns 1 and 3 and by one-third in column 4 to allow for the new increases which came 
into force in 160¢ The figures are in guilders on! 


Even after these deductions there remains the surprising fact 
that the figures do not show any decline of wine and beer con- 
sumption; this was particularly high about 1585; then it fell, but 
rose again after 1595; in 1600 it reached almost the previous record 
figure, and in 1606 and 1608 it was considerably higher than ever 
before. No figures seem to have been preserved for the years after 
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1608. Only for Lower Bavaria are there returns for the war years, 
from 1621-2 to 1648-9, and these show a steady decline after 
1630-1 when the war reached Bavaria, although this was less 
marked than might have been expected (see Table III). In Upper 


TABLE IIt* 


Lower Bavarta 
{ i 
Frontier toll, 
mainly on 


Levy on beer, | 
spirits, mead Wine Market | 


of Landshut | 


New levy in 


Landshut 
in the country 


1543-4 
1544-5 
1545-9 


1577 


1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1593 
1594 


1606 


1621 

1622 
1629 
1624 
1624 
1626 
1627 
16245 
1649 
16430 
1631 

1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1699 
1640 
that 

1642 
1643 
1044 
1645 
1646 
1647 
1648 


' Table 


imported wine 


fl 


6,713 


3,104 
4,710 
15,929 
15,693 
20,763 
10,077 
11,081 
8,878 
12,683 
19,958 
15,429 
24,515 
14,532 
10,319 
8,526 
11,920 
12,256 
12,179 
12,642 
14,017 
462 
7,951 
Ai 
+345 
292 
549 
5,594 


Landshut, Rep 16, 
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at | 
94 


14 


264 





13 
rhs 
- | 
16 | 
3h 
29 
194 | 
| 
8) 
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49,743 


63,753 
32,034 
64,612 
63,355 
65,6065 
44,108 
67,169 
59,375 
56,562 
64,815 
26,325 
49,128 
9,613 
35,479 
$0,355 
51,172 
51,818 
54,555 
54,277 
45,217 
54,326 
46,119 
51,349 
49,886 
49,039 
42,161 
24,320 
24,797 


s. pf. 


ne ee 





ft 5. pf 


4,290 


3,145 
2,567 
2,957 
2,939 
2,755 
2,834 
3,736 


3315 


9,522 
3,547 
9,118 
8,270 
5,194 
7,402 
6,523 
6,365 
6,339 
7,547 
2,528 
2,542 
4,444 
6,663 
6,535 
6,564 
6,394 
7,657 
7,890 
7,383 
9,008 
5,448 
9,171 
8,653 
8,635 
9,535 
6,296 
3,030 


(from 1620) 


4,994 
4,435 
3,000 
1,549 
1,953 
1,557 
637 
567 
1,050 
2,207 
1,074 
371 
250 
432 
98o 
877 
avs 
1,264 
791 
1,623 
1,3§0 
1,419 
1,621 
1,165 
1,306 
788 
1,343 
250 
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84, contains the figures for the years 1543-5 
former are also to be found in State Archives, Munich, ‘ Staatsverwaltung’, no. 1788 ; 
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State Archives, 
and 1548-9; 


the 


the figures 


for 1577 are in State Archives, Landshit, Rep. 16, Fasz. 8, no. 84; those for 1588 to 1594 in ibid. 


Rep. 16, 


Fasz 


1649 in ibid. Rep 


6; 


16, 


Fasz. 


226. 


those for 1606 in ibid, Rep. 16, Fasz. 19, no 
21, no 


224; 


those for the years 1621 to 
These seem to be the only figures available for Lower 


Bavaria, partly because many accounts were pulped in the later nineteenth century as of no historical 


interest. 


The rate of taxation remained the same between 1620 and 1649 


Bavaria, which was the heart of the duchy and had important 
commercial connexions with Austria, the Tyrol, and Italy, the 
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period before 1608 seems to have been a time of slowly growing 
prosperity. This does not justify the assertion that the same was 
the case elsewhere in Germany; but neither does the opposite 
assertion seem justified unless it is based on more detailed investi- 
gation and research. 


F. L. CArsrTen. 


Direct Taxation on the Coke Estates in the Eighteenth 
Century 


No successfully waged war in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries aroused so much opposition in England as the war of the 
Spanish Succession, especially in its later years. One powerful 
reason was war-time taxation. The duke of Marlborough told 
Robethon in the spring of 1711, speaking of the ‘ party of the 
October Club’: ‘ These are the country gentlemen .. . All of 
them are weary of the taxes and seek a speedy peace.’' Yet the 
land tax, the tax which struck most directly and forcibly at land 
owner’s incomes, a tax usually, though not always, paid by landlords 
rather than by their tenants, was exacted at its maximum level of 
45. in the pound whenever Great Britain fought a major war in the 
eighteenth century. Until after Waterloo, however, land-owners’ 
complaints of taxation seem never to have been so energetic as in 
the time of Queen Anne. 

Analysis of the amounts taken away out of the rents of the Coke 
estates in Norfolk confirms that one reason, among many others, 
for this contrast can be found in the actual effect of taxation on the 
income of land-owners.? The landlords there lost a higher pro- 
portion of their income in direct taxation in Queen Anne’s reign 
than they did again until the time of the wars against the French 
revolution and Napoleon. Indeed, if the assessed taxes are left 
out of account, the proportionate cost to that estate of direct 
taxation to pay for each year of Marlborough’s campaigns was 
slightly greater than the cost of the great wars against France at 
the end of the century. A higher rate of direct taxation on income 
was levied on the Coke estates under Queen Anne than ever again 
until the twentieth century. 

In 1708, 1709, and 1710 out of gross income from Coke rents 
in Norfolk of £15,756 for those three years, {2,730 was taken away 
for land tax, a proportion of 17.3 per cent. By 1722 the pro- 
portion was down to 9.3 per cent. and in 1733 when the tax was 15. 
in the pound, the proportion of gross rents returned in tax was only 


1W. S. Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times (2nd ed., London 1947), ii. 800. 


* Lord Leicester has very kindly allowed me to study at Holkham the records of 
those famous estates. 
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3°5 per cent. During the war years of the 1740’s, taxation bore 
thost heavily on the Coke estates in 1742-5; the proportion then 
was 12°6 per cent. The 4s. land tax of the first years of the Seven 
Years’ War, however, removed only 10-9 per cent. of gross rents.” 
The years 1777-82, during the War of American Independence, 
brought forth 8-6 per cent. of gross rents. In 1793 the land tax 
accounted for 8 per cent. of rental income. Pitt reversed the trend 
when he introduced the ‘ property’ or ‘income’ tax. In 1807 
direct taxes on income from Coke rents in Norfolk came to 16-3 
per cent., nearly, but not quite, as high a proportion as that of a 
century before.* But it must be remarked that tenants, too, paid 
income tax. That burden on the tenant would indirectly affect 
landlords’ incomes since tenants would not be able to pay so high 
a rent as they might have done if they had not paid income tax, 
particularly at a time when swollen poor rates also lessened their 
prosperity. 

It is possible that land tax assessments were particularly lenient 
in Norfolk, or in north-western Norfolk, where the Coke estates lay. 
Agricultural improvement went forward fast in eighteenth-century 
Norfolk and it is possible that rents outstripped the assessments 
for tax more rapidly there than in more backward counties. 
Perhaps the Coke estates were assessed unduly lightly compared with 
their neighbours, or large owners compared with small, or Protest- 
ants compared with Catholics: towards the end of the eighteenth 
century Edward Paston, a Catholic, complained that his estate 
in Flitcham was assessed much more heavily than Thomas William 
Coke’s. He pointed out that a farm he owned there which was 
rented at {214 a year was assessed at £165, while on seven Coke 
farms in Flitcham, whose rents totalled £1,448 a year, the assess- 
ment was only {£606 10s. Probably, however, these facts were 
mainly the result of greater improvement in Coke’s rents in Flitcham 
compared with Paston’s: a reduced proportionate rate of taxation 
would be an extra gain to an improving landlord. Certainly, 
though, it would be rash to base any generalizations on returns 
from one estate and more statistics of the effect of direct taxes on 
incomes from land in the eighteenth century would be welcome. 


R. A. C. PARKER. 


! The figure for 1733 is for taxes on the whole Coke estate—which then included 
substantial areas outside Norfolk; the other figures are for Norfolk rents alone. 
All the figures are drawn from the Audit Books at Holkham. 

* Figures for 1757, 1758 and the first half of 1759. 

* There is no sign that Coke was redeeming any of the land tax he paid. I have not 
the figures for income tax payments immediately after Pitt brought in the tax. Assuming 
that it took 10 per cent. of gross rents, the amount paid for land tax and income tax 
in 1799 would be almost exactly 17 per cent. of gross rents. 

* Norwich Public Library, MS. Flitcham 499. 
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Private Patronage versus Government Influence : 
John Buller and the Contest for Control of Parliamentary 
Elections at Saltash, 1780-1790 


Tue downfall of ministerial control in a Government borough, 
the exploitation for personal ends of the tangled anomalies of the 
franchise, contested elections conducted without the remotest 
reference to great questions of national politics—all these features 
of the eighteenth-century electoral system were exhibited in 
connexion with Saltash in the seventeen-eighties, as a result of 
the breezy irruption of John Buller of Morval into the peaceful 
routine of the borough’s election affairs. In that age, there was 
nothing very novel about cither Buller’s activities or their con- 
sequences. Among the leading politicians of Cornwall the 
extension of their electoral influence was almost a regular occupation 
—such infrequent contested elections as did occur were often simply 
the outcome of their rivalries—and in pursuing his designs to 
control the borough of Saltash, John Buller was following familiar 
and successful examples, set elsewhere by the Boscawens, the 
Edgecumbes, and the Eliots, and by earlier generations of his own 
family. One way to attain success in public life was to acquire 
a borough interest ; the patron able to place three or four seats 
at a minister’s disposal might gain advantage in many ways— 
places, favours, even promotion to the peerage, were not beyond 
his grasp—and before Buller’s first intervention at Saltash in the 
summer of 1780, he had already attempted elsewhere to establish 
claims of this kind to advancement. 

As landed gentry and as members of parliament the Bullers 
had long enjoyed a position of some prominence in Cornwall. In 
Queen Anne’s time they had provided a member for the county. 
For many years before the Hanoverian succession they had exercised 
a considerable electoral influence at Saltash, but they had later 
allowed this interest to lapse. In the mid-eighteenth century 
they possessed—apart from properties in Devon—estates at Morval 
and Shillingham lying near to Saltash and the Looes; and, in the 
course of acting as election managers for the Pelhams, they had 
acquired a controlling influence over both the boroughs of East 
and West Looe. A little later the inheritance became divided. 
John Buller—born in 1744, second son of James Buller but the 
eldest by his second wife, Jane, daughter of the first Earl Bathurst 
succeeded to the Morval and Shillingham estates, and, by a family 
arrangement, obtained control from his uncle, another John Buller, 
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over the borough of West Looe.' There also passed to him 
properties still owned by the family at Saltash, which included a 
number of houses variously described as burgages or ancient 
freeholds.? 

A seat in the house of commons was the first step in Buller’s 
pursuit of his ambitions, and in 1768, at the first general election 
after his coming of age, he entered parliament as one of the members 
for Exeter. Six years later, at the general election of 1774, he made 
his first bid to extend his electoral influence in Cornwall by inter- 
vening at Launceston which, with its neighbour, Newport, had 
long been under the control of the Morices of Werrington. Success 
in this contest gave him a foothold in the borough,’ and enabled 
him to offer the Treasury both seats at West Looe for other friends 
of Administration. In the house of commons he continued regularly 
to vote, and occasionally to speak, in support of the Government. 
By 1780 he had begun to press for some reward for these parlia- 
mentary services and joined the roll of those importunate politicians 
whose names recurred in the provisional lists of arrangements 
drawn up from time to time by Lord North. In 1779, in one such 
paper, he was proposed for Housekeeper of Whitehall.‘ But North 
had many promises to keep. The Buller connexion was already 
well provided, John’s uncle and namesake being a Lord of the 
Admiralty and his maternal uncle, Lord Bathurst, Lord President 
of the Council; and there were other politicians with greater claims 
to consideration. In January 1780, when plans for broadening 
the basis of the Ministry were under discussion, John Robinson, 
secretary to the Treasury, wrote to his friend, Charles Jenkinson: 
‘ The arrangements to be made may now be large, but I fear Lord 
North will still be entangled and embarrassed by his engagements to 
young Buller, A. Paulet, and Mr. Combe, which except the first is 
not gaining any strength, and even that but little.’* Nothing came 
of these arrangements; and when, eight months later, North drew 
up new lists of promotions before the general election of 1780, 
Buller was still a disappointed man. North had no place to give 
him, and he now faced the unpleasant prospect of a reduction in the 
parliamentary assets which he held for bargaining purposes. 
There was little chance of his consolidating his success at Launceston, 
for in 1775 Humphrey Morice had sold his interests in that borough 


' Sir Lewis Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (1929), ii. 
413. 

* Alexander Luders, Reports of the Proceedings in Committees of the House of Commons 
upon Controverted Elections (3 vols., 17%5~90) (cited below as Luders), ii. 147. 

* The Parliamentary Papers of Jobn Robinson, edited by W. T. Laprade (Camden 
Society, 3rd ser., xxxiii, 1922) (cited below as Laprade), p. 22; The Correspondence of 
King George 11 I, edited by Sir John Fortescue (6 vols., 1927-8) (cited below as Fortescue), 
vol. v, no. 3013—the enclosure can be dated from its third paragraph to the year 1775. 

* Ibid. vol. iv, no. 2651. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38567, fo. 24. 
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to the duke of Northumberland, a magnate whose wealth was not 
lightly to be challenged in an election contest.! Buller was thus 
obliged to arrange in 1780 for his own return for West Looe, 
and so could command only one other seat instead of two as 
formerly. 

From the sequel, we may well imagine Buller as now casting 
about for some means of offsetting these reverses, and of increasing 
his parliamentary consequence to such a degree that the head of the 
Treasury would no longer dare to ignore his claims to preferment. 
An opportunity seemed to present itself at Saltash, where he already 
had property and influence, and he resolved to revive there the old 
electoral interest his family had formerly enjoyed. 

In 1780 Saltash ranked as a ‘Government borough’, and had 
been considered as such for at least a generation. By a charter 
of 1774, which repeated the provisions of an earlier grant of 1683, 
the parliamentary franchise was restricted to the members of the 
corporation—the mayor, six aldermen, and an unspecified number 
of burgesses. Saltash lies just across the Tamar estuary from 
Plymouth, and ‘ the members named in this charter were most of 
them placemen in the dockyard at Plymouth or persons holding 
office under government’. In practice the number of burgesses 
was kept low, and the Crown reserved the right to displace cor- 
porators at pleasure.* About 1782 the corporation was composed 
of the following persons: * 

Caleb Colton, mayor—lieut. in the sea service. 

Edward Hawkins, justice—master of a man-of-war, superannuated. 

Aldermen: Robert Hickes—Commissioner of Appeals; Nicholas 
Mill—Sollicitor for the Admiralty at Plymouth Dock and Town 
Clerk; John Clevland; Richard Thomas. 

Lord North—Recorder. 

Non-resident Free Burgesses: Lord North; Lord Sandwich; Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe and Valletort; William Masterman; John 
Lloyd—Clerk of the Check, Plymouth Dock, Deputy Recorder; 
Rev. John Lyne; Digory Tomkins—Built a house in Saltash, but 
never inhabited it—the Agent Victualler at Plymouth; Admiral 
Thomas Graves; Admiral Nicholas Vincent; Charles ‘Thomas— 
Carpenter of the Artois; John Blight—Custom House Officer; 
John Scot—Store Keeper at Plymouth Dock, and has kept a 
house at Saltash which they say is a colourable inhabitancy only; 
Rev. Robert Hughes—Chaplain to Plymouth Dock; Rev. John 
Coles; Earl of Seaforth; Sir Hugh Pallister, Bart.; Sir Richard 
Bickerton, Bart.; Rev. Jerome Decallis. 

1 Conveyance of the Werrington estates to the duke of Northumberland, dated 
21 to 22 April 1775, Northumberland MSS. (information kindly furnished by my col- 
league, Mr. F. M. L. Thompson). 

* T. H. B. Oldfield, The Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland (6 vols., 1816), 


ili, 139. 
® List of the Corporation of Saltash, Bolton MSS., Hants R.O. 
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Resident Free Burgesses out of whom an Alderman must be chosen: 
Nicholas Napean—Custom House Officer; James Guborian— 
Lieut. on the press service in Ireland; John Webb—Carpenter of 
a man-of-war in the West Indies; Thomas Luar—Carpenter of a 
man-of-war at Saltash; John Taylor; John Trehearne—Lieut. in 
the Navy. 

The borough was regarded as one requiring no trouble and little 
expense at election time,’ and it was accordingly used to provide 
easy entry into the house of commons for members or assured 
supporters of the Ministry of the day. 

So long as the right of voting remained the monopoly of the 
narrow clique which composed the corporation of Saltash, direct 
control of the borough by the Government was completely assured. 
Buller’s interest in the town was useless to him, unless he could 
secure a widening of the franchise which would admit the inhabitants 
occupying ancient freeholds to the right of voting at parliamentary 
elections. If this change were made, his interest would become 
predominant. Some of the freeholds were in the hands of his 
friends and dependents: others which he owned himself could be used 
to create more votes in his favour. Since the house of commons 
exercised the right to determine disputed elections, the restrictive 
provisions of the charter of 1774 presented no obstacle, for these 
could be set aside by the decision of an election committee of the 
House. To secure such a decision now became Buller’s primary 
object. At the general election of 1780 his resolve brought a rude 
shock to the Government nominees, Sir Grey Cooper, secretary to 
the Treasury, and Charles Jenkinson, secretary-at-war, who were 
expecting to be quietly elected in absentia. Receiving the unwelcome 
news by express, Cooper reported post-haste to Jenkinson: “The 
Buller family brought a Trojan horse into the borough on the day 
of election, and a multitude of freeholders sallied out of it and 
polled for Mr. Buller the younger and Sir William James. The 
Mayor never having heard of any such right of voting, has returned 
you and your humble servant’. Soon afterwards he hazarded the 
shrewd conclusion that Buller was seeking to capture the borough 
‘merely to have the merit of surrendering it in order to obtain 
possession of the Wardenship of the Stannaries ’.* 

Buller, who, with James, sat in the new parliament for West 
Looe, lost no time in petitioning against the return of Cooper and 
Jenkinson. In support of this move he also arranged for a second 
petition to be presented in the name of his brother-in-law, Sir 
William Lemon and other freeholders of Saltash, claiming recognition 
of their right to vote, which the mayor had refused to acknowledge.® 


1 Sir Grey Cooper to [Thomas Orde], 26 December 1782, Bolton MSS., Hants 
R.O. Cf. Robinson’s classification in 1784, Laprade, p. 127. 

* 14 September, 1 October 1780, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38214, fos. 172—3, 198-9. 

® Commons Journals, 38, 27”, 49”. 
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On 4 February 1782, after over a year’s delay, an election committee 
declared it had found the sitting members duly elected and so 
pronounced against Buller’s claims: but his coup had nearly succeeded 
for his opponents won the case in an equally balanced committee 
only by the casting vote of the chairman.’ In putting members 
of the Ministry to trouble and expense, Buller had not improved 
his standing with either the king or Lord North. ‘I am glad 
to find Saltash has concluded so well’, was George III’s comment. 
‘It does not make the conduct of the Bullers less reprehensible.’ * 
Applications to Robinson showed Buller that he could expect no 
sympathy from the Treasury. In all directions his schemes and 
ambitions were frustrated. If his parliamentary services were to 
bring no return, he might, so it seemed, as well discontinue them. 
About a fortnight after the decision against him was announced, 
he appeared in the house of commons and voted with the Govern- 
ment against Fox’s motion of 20 February attacking Lord Sandwich’s 
naval administration. But on the 22nd and 27th he abstained from 
further critical divisions, although this was a time when North and 
Robinson were scraping up every vote they could muster to keep 
the Ministry’s majority in being.* There was no political motive 
behind this manoeuvre: Buller did not intend going into opposition 
to the Government—a course which was not in accordance with the 
usually accepted proprieties of eighteenth-century politics. But if 
North would not serve him, neither would he exert himself to 
support North in the Commons. A week later, at the beginning of 
March, he decided to withdraw entirely and relinquish his seat in the 
House. To Bathurst fell the distasteful task of asking the king to 
give his nephew the Chiltern Hundreds, with long explanations 
about ‘ repeated ill-usage ’ and the breach of ‘ solemn promises and 
assurances’. But Buller did not allow his disappointment and 
irritation at the conduct of the minister to deflect him from his 
traditional political line. His successor in the House was no 
member of Opposition but his relation, John Somers Cocks, the 
son of Sir Charles Cocks, the clerk of the Ordnance. 

When Cooper vacated his seat and sought re-election on taking 
a post in the Coalition Government of April 1783, Buller stood a 
second time for Saltash, on the same ground as before. Again 
the returning officer refused to count the votes of the freeholders, 
and Buller promptly petitioned against Cooper’s return.® This time, 
perhaps finding the legal expense of election disputes too heavy 

1 Luders, ii, 114; Cooper to Jenkinson, 20 May 1783, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38213, 
fo. 186. * Fortescue, vol. v, no. 3513. 

* Brit. Mus. Add MSS. 30895, fo. 136%; Abergavenny MS. ‘ 22 February 1782, 
Minutes of Division’, British Museum facsimiles 340, rv, fos. 141-7; J. Debrett, 
The Parliamentary Register, xxiii (1782), 330-41. 


« Bathurst to John Robinson, 7 March 1782, Abergavenny MS, 443, British Museum 
facsimiles 340, 11, fos. 280-1. 5 Commons Journals, 49, 385”. 
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a burden, he allied himself in his enterprise with the young and 
wealthy William Beckford of Fonthill '—thus began an election 
partnership of many years duration. The election committee’s 
decision was again a disappointment to him, and Cooper was able 
once more to rejoice that the chairman had given the casting vote 
in his favour.* But two such narrow triumphs, in different com- 
mittees, were hardly reassuring to the parliamentary managers. 
Although, towards the end of 1783, John Robinson, now at work for 
William Pitt, was still confident of controlling Saltash, Jenkinson 
complained to him that, if it was intended to give him a place in 
the new Government, ‘ some attention should be paid to the diffi- 
culty of my re-election, and Lord Bathurst should be applied to that 
he may prevent his nephew from opposing on this occasion ’.* 

As for Buller, defeat by so slight a margin did nothing to damp 
his hopes, and with Beckford’s assistance he was back in the field 
at the general election of 1784. As before, personal interest, not 
political motives, directed his actions. Between December 1783 
and April 1784 he co-operated with the Government by keeping a 
seat open at West Looe for Warren Hastings’s agent, Major John 
Scott—occupying it himself as a sort of /ocum tenens‘—and at the 
general election Scott was returned for West Looe in company with 
Buller’s brother-in-law, John Lemon, a mere stop-gap who soon 
withdrew in favour of another Government supporter. But at 
Saltash, in April 1784, he and Beckford put up against the Govern- 
ment nominees other candidates who.were both supporters of 
Pitt’s Ministry. To Buller giving facilities to the Government in 
one constituency was perfectly compatible with fighting it in another, 
and he did not let himself be deflected by his friendliness towards 
Administration from his purpose of extending his electoral influence 
to Saltash. 

With wearisome repetition an election committee a year later 
disappointed Buller and Beckford by declaring the Government 
candidates to have been duly elected.* Less stubborn men might 
well have now accepted defeat, but Buller had at least the virtue 
of tenacity, and his persistence was soon to reap its reward. In 
1786, on the elevation of Charles Jenkinson to the peerage, John 
Lemon was put up at Saltash in opposition to the Government 
candidate, Lord Mornington, and in support of the subsequent 

1 Since Beckford in his journals described the by-election of 1786 as his third inter- 
vention at Saltash, this must have | cen the first. (The Journal of \W illiam Beckford in 
Portugal and Spain, 1787-1788, edited by Boyd Alexander (1954), pp. 58-9.) 

* To Jenkinson, 20 May 1783, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 38218, fo. 186. 

* Laprade, p. 83; Abergavenny MS. 544, British Museum facsimiles 340, 11, fo. 336. 


*Scott to Hastings, 22 December 1783, 11 January 1784, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
29161, fos. 241, 222. 


5 In 1784, Beckford took the place, as member for Wells, for one of these candidates, 
John Curtis, but his papers yield no evidence confirming this indication of an arrange- 
ment between them. * Commons Journals, 40, 19%, 888°. 
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petition fresh evidence was presented as proof of the electoral 
rights of the freeholders. After the hearing the committee gave 
its ruling that Lemon ought to have been returned as burgess for 
Saltash, and that he was the duly elected member.' No direct 
pronouncement was made regarding the franchise, but the com- 
mittee’s decision was a tacit affirmation of the frecholders’ right of 
election and therefore as effective for Buller’s purposes as an outright 
declaration in their favour. The seats at Saltash were henceforth a 
perquisite of his family, although the prize had to be defended and 
recovered again in 1806 and 1807.* 

Saltash was thus the scene of four contested elections in six years, 
in none of which was any of the voters or participants in the least 
concerned with national politics—whichever party won, the mem- 
bers returned to parliament would vote on the side of Administration. 
As a result, on one hand the Government lost control of what 
Cooper complacently described in 1782 as ‘ one of the very few 
remaining jewels of the crown’. On the other, Beckford and 
Buller extended their spheres of electoral influence. By a written 
agreement between them, Beckford was to have the disposal of 
one seat for his lifetime, and he had the satisfaction of nominating 
members until he relinquished his rights for hard cash in 1809 * 
Buller in the few years left before his death in 1793 was in a position 
to make demands upon the Government with far more confidence 


than in the days when North had rebuffed him. It can hardly be 
regarded as coincidence that, three months before the general 
election of 1790, he was appointed by Pitt to one of the most 


coveted posts in the revenue services, a place on the Commission 
of Excise. 


Ian R. Cureistre. 

1 Commons Journals, 42, 306", 727; Luders, ii. 207-25. 

* T. H. B. Oldfield, Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland (6 vols., 1816), 
iii. 144; Lord Buckingham to Lord Grenville, 14, 15 October, 2 December 1806, 
19 February 1807, H.M.C., Dropmore MSS., viii. 384-6, 455, ix. 56; T. Fremantle, 
4 April, T. Grenville, 26 April 1807, to Lord Buckingham, Richard, Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George Ill . . . (4 vols., 1853-5), 
iv. 157, 171; W. Beckford to his secretary, Franchi, 1 November 1807, Hamilton MSS. 
(Lennoxlove)—I wish to acknowledge the kind assistance of Mr. Boyd Alexander in 
letting me see manuscripts and providing information from the Beckford papers at 
present in his custody: I have also to acknowledge the permission of the Hamilton and 
Kenneil Estates Limited and of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, to make use of this 
material. 

* To [Thomas Orde], 26 December 1782, Bolton MSS., Hants R.O. 

“The Journal of William Beckford in Portugal and Spain, 1787-1788, edited by Boyd 
Alexander (1954), pp. 58-9; Richard Samuel White to Beckford, 11 April 1809, 
Hamilton MSS. (Lennoxlove)}—White’s letter refers to the ‘ original agreement ’, 
but no copy of this document has been found among Beckford’s papers or among the 
surviving fragments of the Buller family’s cighteenth-century correspondence. Other 
letters in Beckford’s papers establish the connexion with Beckford of the following 


members who sat for Saltash for the periods indicated—Edward Bearcroft, 1790-6; 
Robert Deverell, 1802-6; John Pedley, 1808-9. 
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A Study of History. By Arxnoip J. Toynsez. 10 volumes. (London: 
Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1933-54) 


Any man who plans and undertakes a work of this size and range deserves 
our admiration; he who pursues and completes the plan in the course of 
twenty years, amid the duties of a full professional life, and with a world 
war thrown in, deserves it even better. Professor Toynbee has many 
wonderful accomplishments. He appears to have a reading knowledge 
of several Asiatic languages and most of the chief European ones. 
His ecumenical outlook is especially admirable in an age when historians 
are relapsing into patriotism all over the world. The width of his reading 
is enough to make any ordinary historian feel ashamed of having read so 
little and so narrowly, though, on a closer inspection, one can discern an 
inner field within which Dr. Toynbee writes as an expert, not feeling him- 
self at a loss when his authorities differ: this inner field may be described, 
very roughly, as the history of Greece and the Near East, with special 
concentration on certain periods, such as the fifth century B.c., the early 
centuries of Byzantine history, and the movement for Greek independence 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Even this inner field is a 
wide one; and outside it, Dr. Toynbee’s acquaintance with secondary 
historical writings is remarkable; although he brings forward many odd 
ideas, I could find very few things which one could describe as crude 
mistakes of fact. In addition, Dr. Toynbee has a mind of the utmost 
liveliness, darting hither and thither in search of new things and sur- 
prisingly retentive of what it has found. Anecdotes of conversations in 
Lithuania, in Anatolia and in Chicago are retained and appreciated at 
their proper value. When the train crosses a river or a mountain of 
historic interest, Dr. Toynbee is at the window, ready to make the most 
of what he can see and to use it in order to explain things which have 
puzzled him in the writings of historians; and how many of the thousands 
of people who have seen performances of Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte have 
ever troubled to ask themselves, still more to find out, as Dr. Toynbee 
has found out, what a couple of Albanians could plausibly be supposed 
to be doing in Naples in the 1780s? Dr. Toynbee has seen, heard, and 
read much, and has garnered a great deal of it. His mind retains not 
only facts but even the echoes of words. This is sometimes a handicap: 
he evidently cannot forget a word of the Authorized Version of the Bible 
or of the Book of Common Prayer, upon which he was brought up, and 
too often uses what one can only describe as a bible jargon, which is the 
more noticeable because he gives chapter and verse for every phrase 
(in vol. x he justifies this practice by the example of Clarendon; but 
surely, when Clarendon gave chapter and verse from the Bible, he did so 
because he used the Bible as an authority, whereas Dr. Toynbee does so 
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whenever he uses it as a repertory of words or phrases; and the resulting 
effect reminds one, not so much of Clarendon as of the school of the late 
C. H. Spurgeon). In other ways too, Dr. Toynbee’s style is open to 
objection: his passion for periphrasis (which he attributes rather sur- 
prisingly to the example of Lucretius) and for dependent clauses makes 
heavy reading. 

Dr. Toynbee’s original theme, as set out in the early volumes, can be 
very roughly characterized as follows. The smallest ‘ intelligible field 
of study’ is not the ‘ parochial’ national state but the society or the 
civilization. The history of such societies or civilizations is found to 
arrange itself in a pattern. The society first arises in response to the 
stimulus of a ‘ challenge ’, and, provided it overcomes the first challenge 
by its response, it can continue to undergo an indefinite number of 
challenges until it ‘breaks down’. This breakdown he appears to 
ascribe to more than one cause; the commonest is ‘ militarism’, but 
(what is not necessarily quite the same thing) it can also be described in 
terms of the deterioration of a ‘ creative minority’. In the stages of 
growth and harmony, this creative minority attracts ‘ mimesis’ by its 
charm, but when it goes dead it is content to dominate without charming, 
and so alienates certain elements within and without the society, which 
Dr. Toynbee describes as the ‘ internal’ and the ‘ external proletariat ’. 
The breakdown is followed by a period, often a long one, of ‘ disin- 
tegration’, which is not a uniform decline but allows for alternate 
* beats ’ of ‘ rout ’ and ‘ rally ’—Dr. Toynbee tells us the precise number of 
these beats, viz. 34. The last rally takes the form of a ‘ universal state ’, 
which comprehends the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the disin- 
tegrating society. This state itself comes to an end, and the society 
dissolves; but this is only the end of the dominant minority. The internal 
proletariat has secreted a ‘ universal church ’—indeed, it may have given 
birth, in favourable circumstances, to something which Dr. Toynbee 
classifies as a ‘higher religion’. (There have only been four perfect 
examples of higher religions in the history of the world, viz. Christianity, 
Mahayana Buddhism, Hinduism and Islam.) The external proletariat 
also makes contributions of an inferior order—the chief of them appears 
to be ‘ heroic poetry’. From these contributions a new civilization may 
arise: in particular, the universal church secreted by the internal pro- 
letariat may become a ‘ chrysalis’ within which a new civilization or 
society develops. The relation between the new society and the dead 
one is described as ‘ apparentation and affiliation’. The new society now 
launches upon a life-cycle of its own, in which the uniform pattern 
described above is repeated. After its demise this second society may 
give birth to a third. Dr. Toynbee does not discern any genealogical 
trees of more than three generations—grandmother, mother and daughter. 
(Two additional grandmothers have been exhumed by archaeologists 
between the publication of vols. vi and vii; but these do not affect the 
argument materially.) 

This (if I have not misunderstood it) is Dr. Toynbee’s original scheme; 
and it seems to me to be open to many serious objections. 

In the first place I cannot accept his practice of hypostatizing societies 
or civilizations. Early in vol. i he makes legitimate fun of those who 


VOL. LXXI-—NO. CCLXXIX R 
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hypostatize a national state; later, he devotes much effort and learning to 
deriding the conceptions of ‘ Europe’ and ‘ Asia’. The objections 
to treating civilizations or societies in the same way do not seem to have 
occurred to him. He does not appear to be fully aware that he is doing 
so. In vol. iii he rightly rebukes Spengler for treating a civilization as an 
organism; but he himself cannot claim to have treated it consistently 
as a mere field of study. Sometimes he calls it a personality; once a 
‘living soul’; and he frequently describes it, and still more frequently 
treats it, as having a life of its own. For him, far from being a mere 
concept, it is a highly active and combative personality, trying to impose 
its will on others of the same species, and to resist the imposition of their 
wills, by fair means or foul—one civilization will attack another with a 
military conquest, and the other will retort with a heresy or an art-style, 
(For example, the doctrinal content of the Monophysite and the Donatist 
heresies is never explained at all, but Dr. Toynbee describes them, at 
least half a dozen times, solely in terms of the will of the Syriac civilization 
to resist a dose of Hellenism by expurgating Hellenistic elements from 
Christianity; likewise, the Stalinist phase of Russian Communism is 
treated solely as a device of the ‘Orthodox Christian society in its Russian 
offshoot’ to protect itself against ‘ Western Christendom’ and get its 
own back upon Western Christendom’s aggression, by the ingenious 
device of retorting Western ‘ heresy’, viz. Marxism, against the West.) 
In short, these societies, or civilizations, quarrel with each other like cat 
and dog; and each of them, like a robin, has a pitch of its own, within 
which its achievements are ‘ historically legitimate’, whereas, outside 
this pitch, they rank as aggression. Even their ghosts bicker: for example 
in discussing the Gothic revival in architecture, Dr. Toynbee (who believes 
that the pointed arch was first introduced into western Europe from 
Lesser Armenia by the crusaders) sees in it a ‘ successful revenge ’ for 
the ghost of the Syriac society against that of the Hellenic society. 

I can only see one possible justification for this kind of thing. Dr. 
Toynbee has been much influenced by the psychological theories of 
Jung; indeed, he treats them as though they were the only modern 
theories which held the field. According to his interpretation of these 
theories, the wills and intellects of individuals are all trifling matters 
compared with the Collective Sub-conscious Psyche; and he believes 
that each society may, in some way represent, or correspond to, a ‘ layer’ 
of this Psyche. (Dr. Toynbee is too much given to splitting the human 
mind into ‘ layers’ and ‘ flakes’, each one supposed to correspond to 
some department of human activity.) The exact relation of the Psyche 
to the society is not made clear: for example, on one occasion Dr. 
Toynbee denies that the ‘ primordial images ’ have changed in historical 
time, but more often he assumes that they have changed, though very 
slowly, and that these changes affect the development of the societies. 
According to this interpretation, even when individuals believe that they 
are acting for reasons which they apprehend consciously, in fact they are 
expressing the reactions of the Psyche to its needs. For example, when 
he discusses the history of shipbuilding (a subject upon which, thanks to 
the schooling of a nautical great-uncle, he displays great learning), he 


' For example, the name of Freud is not found in the indexes: 
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suggests that important developments in the fifteenth century are to be 
accounted for by the Sub-conscious Psyche’s reaction to the Western 
Christian society’s danger from the Ottoman Turks, and awareness of 
the need for evading it by oceanic voyages.' Whether all this is a 
warrantable deduction from Jung’s theories or a mere fantasy upon 
them, I am not qualified to say. The idea that one regional Collective 
Sub-conscious Psyche might differ from another, and that either of them 
might develop in time, does not appear to be foreign to Jung’s system. 
I cannot, however, understand how the idea of apparentation and affilia 
tion could be fitted into this system. Moreover, when Dr. Toynbee 
describes the mutual hostilities of these entities, I think he may have 
misjudged what Jung means by the word ‘ collective’ in the phrase 
* Collective Sub-conscious Psyche’. However, obscure and doubtful 
as all this appears to be, it is the only justification which Dr. Toynbee 
provides for his habit of personifying societies. 

He seems to have first perceived the pattern which I have been des 
cribing in the relation of modern Western society to its ancestors: the 
genealogical tree consists of the Minoan society (grandmother), the 
Hellenic society (mother), and the twin daughters, the Western Christian 
society and the Orthodox Christian society with its ‘ offshoot’ in Russia. 
This is the ‘ master copy’ from which the pattern is imposed upon 
the rest of human history. One may therefore expect that Dr. Toynbee’s 
account of these societies and their relations should be as convincing 
and consistent as anything else in the book. Yet it contains some very 
questionable things. 

He tells us very little about these societies’ stages of growth; nearly 
all his attention is given to their breakdowns and disintegrations. Periods 
of growth are represented as periods of health and harmony, but hardly 
any evidence is given for this. Even if it were generally agreed (as it is 
not) to admire primitive forms of art—the archaic sculptures of sixth 
century Greece and the Romanesque art of tenth-century Europe 
more than the developed art of the periods which followed, I know of no 
reason to believe that the times in which these primitive arts flourished 
were times of exceptional social harmony. For example, there were in 
sixth-century Miletus political parties whose names can be rendered 
roughly as ‘ Capital’ and ‘ Labour’. But, whatever their quality, these 
periods of growth were soon brought to an end. The people whom 
W. S. Gilbert satirized for believing that ‘ Art stopped short at the cul 
tivated court of the Empress Josephine’ were nothing to Dr. Toynbee. 
The breakdown of the Hellenic society is placed (with surprising exactness) 
at the Peloponnesian War, and the whole remainder of this society’s 
history (which includes, by another disputable interpretation, the Roman 
empire) is described as disintegration. It seems to me that this is over 
stating the case. The Peloponnesian War is represented as showing the 
failure of the Greek socicty to master the ‘ challenge’ of international 
anarchy which was itself intensified, if not created, by the development of 
exporting economies, in Athens and other cities, under the leadership 

1 He does not seem to have noticed that, when he treats the nineteenth-century 


developments, he does so entirely in terms of the conscious response of individuals to 
stimuli presented by the economic needs of society as economic opportunities for them. 
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of Solon, in order to support an expanding population. But, in the 
first place, was this solution of the over-population problem really 
invented by Solon? Other cities besides Athens, such as Chalcis and 
Eretria, had adopted it before Solon’s time, and it did not solve their 
population problems to the point of rendering colonization unnecessary. 
Moreover, was the Peloponnesian War the first or the last breakdown m 
the Greek international society? Why not the Lelantine War, in which 
many states were mixed up, before it, or the wars of the fourth century 
after it? This seems to me a good example of Dr. Toynbee’s habit of 
pinning a long and complicated process to one or two salient events or 
dates in order to dramatize it. 

Equally questionable is Dr. Toynbee’s treatment of the relation of the 
Roman empire (the ‘ universal state’ of the Hellenic society) and the 
barbarians. Indeed, the whole idea of the ‘ external proletariat’ seems 
rather dubious, if only because external proletariats (especially in the 
Roman empire) tended to get inextricably mixed up with internal ones. 
Moreover, I doubt whether Dr. Toynbee is right in treating the character 
and the very existence of the external proletariat as things for which the 
‘universal state’ is itself responsible. Dr. Toynbee believes that the 
political ideas of the barbarians of north-west Europe were influenced 
(in the direction of greater ‘ democracy’) by Hellenic examples; that 
the existence of the Romans on the other side of the Limes militarized 
German society and religion, discouraged agriculture and diminished 
the power of the kings. I can see no warrant for this except some very 
daring speculations in H. M. Chadwick’s The Heroie Age; and, even so, 
Dr. Toynbee has given Chadwick’s hints a definiteness which Chadwick 
may not have intended. 

One could also question some things which Dr. Toynbee says about 
the relation between the Hellenic and the Western Christian societies, 
even if one were to accept the (not universally agreed) assumption that 
they are two separate societies at all, with separate souls of their own. 
When Dr. Toynbee treats ‘ universal churches’ as a kind of chrysalis 
out of which new societies emerge, this is indeed a recognizable descrip- 
tion of the réle of the Christian church in western Europe during the 
‘Dark Ages’. Even so, it is surely an exaggeration to suggest that 
Western, or even Italian agriculture, was revived solely by the example or 
the labours of Benedictine monks. Dr. Toynbee also seems to exaggerate 
the rdle and even the claims of the church, and especially, of the papacy. 
Again, although some popes may have claimed great authority, was 
there ever, in reality, as Dr. Toynbee represents, a Respublica Christiana 
in Western Europe ? 

Dr. Toynbee seems to me, moreover, to exaggerate and to over- 
dramatize the contribution of Hellenic theories and examples to the 
political ideas and practices of Western Christendom. To begin with, it 
is doubtful whether absolute monarchy ought to be treated as a culture- 
trait, handed down by one society to another, rather than a spontaneous 
reaction to a frequently recurring situation. Furthermore, Dr. Toynbee 
suggests that it was the Emperor Frederick II, and he alone, who effected 
this translation. ‘This seems to be another exaggeration. Surely there 
was already a tendency towards greater ‘ absolutism’ in some parts of 
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Europe before Frederick: for example, King John of England cannot’ 
for chronological reasons, have learnt anything from him; nor does it 
seem reasonable to ascribe the strengthening of this tendency after 
Frederick’s death to his example, which was neither universally known 
nor admired. Here again, Dr. Toynbee seems to have mistaken a 
portent for a cause. It is the same thing, a little later, with his handling 


of the influence of the Italian renaissance. It seems to be an exaggeration 


to suggest that absolutism, or effective government, were unknown in 
north-western Europe before they were introduced there from Italy in 
the fifteenth century. In the history, for example, of England, nobody 
who studies the household of Henry II can suppose that there was no 
bureaucracy and no concern for efficiency; and the dose of ‘ Italian’ 
efficiency introduced in the reign of the early Tudors was only one of 
a series—in Victoria’s time, or even in George III’s, the institutions set 
up by Henry VIII looked just as archaic as the institutions of Henry II’s 
time must have appeared to Henry VIII. 

Dr. Toynbee’s whole treatment of renaissances is rather hard to follow. 
He distinguishes a renaissance from archaism: the latter is an attempt 
to reproduce a former state of the same civilization, and must always 
be futile, whereas the former is an attempt to reproduce a corresponding 
stage of an earlier (apparented) civilization. This, he suggests, is more 
respectable, for psychological reasons, but it may also be mere ‘ necro- 


mancy ’, and one is left with the impression that it would be better if 
renaissances did not take place at all. 


But the whole distinction is slightly 
absurd, and in some instances (especially Byzantium and China) Dr. 


Toynbee fails to make it clear why a certain phenomenon should be 
classed as a renaissance rather than a case of archaism, and even whether 
it is either of them, rather than a continuation of the same thing. In 
any case, renaissances are not the only means by which one society can 
influence a successor. In vol. viii Dr. Toynbee discusses a mysterious 
phenomenon called ‘ cultural radiation’ of which he gives an extra- 
ordinary example: the Spanish attempt to exclude other nations from the 
Caribbean Sea in the sixteenth century is represented as an evocation, 
by some kind of sub-conscious echo, of the Carthaginian attempt to 
exclude other navies and traders from the western Mediterranean 1800 
years earlier. I can only say that I do not believe this. 

The history of the Minoan civilization and its descendants is the norm; 
it may or may not be a properly chosen norm, but it is a natural one for 
Dr. Toynbee to use. This ‘ normal pattern ’ is imposed on other societies 
by a free use of analogy. Dr. Toynbee’s mind runs very readily to 
analogies: besides the main structural ones upon which the argument 
depends, he indulges in unnecessary but fascinating fioriture of analogy 
in the footnotes. It goes without saying that no one man could know 
whether ail these analogies are good ones. Sometimes his zeal out-runs 
his good sense; for example, when, in vol. v, he attempts to construct 
an analogy between the position of the Romans in 168 .c. and that of 
Napoleon in 1810, he is forced to conclude that the existence of Russia 
and England in 1810 without anything to correspond to them in 
168 B.c. renders the comparison unworkable—then was it worth attempt- 


ing atall? His reliance on analogy is made easier for him by his readiness 
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to disregard exceptions. He often uses the phrase, ‘ the exception which 
proves the rule’ as though it were the same thing as an exception, 
pure and simple; indeed, on vol. viii, pp. 506~7, he goes so far as to imply 
that the existence of a single exception never disproves any rule. Thus 
reassured, Dr. Toynbee’s method of operations, when he wishes to 
analyse any problem, is to take the first convenient example he can find 
and impose the pattern by force on all the rest of the material. He looks 
only for what his analogy requires ; he pursues it with eager and partial 
credulity; and, since he generally has several hundred years in which to 
look for it, he always finds it. This method he describes as ‘ empirical ’, 
but I do not think that this is what most people understand by the term. 

Sometimes the facts have to be squeezed pretty hard to get them into 
the pattern. For example, in the table on vol. ix, page 255, Dr. Toynbee 
is trying to detect a rhythm between war and peace, and between particular 
kinds of wars, in the history of the European balance of power since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century: in order to make the facts fit, he 
has to treat the Thirty Years’ War as a mere ‘ epilogue’ of the earlier 
wars of religion and, still more surprisingly, the second World War 
as an epilogue of the first; in addition, he runs wars together even though 
the combatants were by no means the same throughout (for example, 
Spain changed sides between the war of the League of Augsburg and the 
war of the Spanish Succession), and suppresses wars, even important 
ones like the war of the American Revolution and the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1768, in order to produce a period of ‘ general peace’. He divides 
the whole story into a number of cycles, of which each appears to be 
meant to correspond to a particular ‘ aggressor’ but, as he recognizes 
himself, the fourth of these cycles does not correspond to any one aggres- 
sor, unless one over-rates the French danger, and ignores the Russian 
danger, between 1815 and 1870. Ina corresponding :*hle for the ancient 
world on page 268 the argument is even more sketchy: in some of 
the cycles hardly any of the necessary items are present at all, and the 
Roman political disturbances of 133-111 B.c. are made to do duty as a 

‘ar. 

Even with such high-handed methods, Dr. Toynbee still meets with 
difficulties. He starts with a given number of ‘ societies ’, but he soon 
finds that they do not include everything, and he is forced, like other 
makers of systems, to supplement them by new categories which shall 
not invalidate the old ones. Thus he adds ‘ fossils’ (one of them— 
Judaism—a surprisingly lively fossil) and ‘ ghosts ’, arrested and abortive 
civilizations. Moreover, the pattern sometimes fits even the main 
examples awkwardly. Why, for example, does Dr. Toynbee resist the 
common-sense view that ‘ Islamic Society’ (if there was such a thing) 
begins with the Abbasid Caliphate? He argues that conversions to 
Islam were only beginning to be widespread during the period of this 
Caliphate, but one may also suspect that he was influenced by the feeling 
that if Islamic society began as soon as that, the ‘ universal state’ would 
come in the wrong place. He divides what most people would regard 
as a unitary Indian history into the ‘ Indic’ and the ‘ Hindu ’ societies, 
and a unitary Chinese history into the ‘ Sinic’ and the ‘ Far Eastern’ 
societies, each with a soul of its own. I wonder if this is justified, but 
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presumably he had to do it because, had he not done so, in India the same 
society would have given birth to two ‘ higher religions ’, which would 
be contrary to the system, and it would be hard to fit Mahayana Buddhism, 
for which he feels particular affection, into Chinese history in the proper 
manner. Lastly, the reader will probably be struck by Dr. Toynbee’s 
evident animosity against the ‘ Egyptiac ’ society; is this to be accounted 
for by sub-conscious resentment against a society which would not lie 
down and die according to the formula ? 

Dr. Toynbee would have been more than human if he had not some- 
times fallen into inconsistencies in the course of a work occupying 
$,938 pages and twenty years of his life. Most of these inconsistencies 
are small ones, with which it would be unworthy to twit him. Somewhat 
more serious are the changes of tone in which he refers to important 
events, according to the argument. For example, the Italian Risorgimento 
and, still more, the Kemalist revolution in Turkey are disparaged or 
praised according to the purpose to be served: in 1935 Mustapha Kemal’s 
change of alphabet was compared in wickedness with Hitler’s burning of 
the books, but in 1954 the Kemalist revolution is almost praised for 
discarding Islam in favour of Western technology. There are also some 
awkward border-line cases. Parthia is one of them and modern Russia 
is a much more important one. Dr. Toynbee finds himself unable to 
decide what is the society of which these peoples are members and, in the 
case of Russia, this leads to some absurdity, since every theme and every 
class in Russian history is valued differently, according as Russia is 
treated as ‘ Orthodox Christian’ or ‘ Western’. The Ottoman Turks 
also present some difficulty: Dr. Toynbee treats them as providing 
Orthodox Christian society (excluding Russia) with its ‘ universal state’, 
which is ingenious and, in some respects, illuminating; but at other times 
he describes them as constituting an ‘ Iranic society ’ which is a, perhaps 
rather unnecessary, sub-division of the Islamic society. 

Three still greater inconsistencies call for comment. Dr. Toynbee 
appears to be impressed and perplexed by the difficulty of placing modern 
Western civilization in the world-scheme. Since every civilization must 
have a breakdown, it is natural enough to ask whether this civilization 
has already broken down (an event which, if it has taken place at all, 
might be expected, by analogy, to. have happened quite early in the 
society’s history). Dr. Toynbee cannot pronounce on this point. Part 
of the reason is obvious: according to his theory the final stage of 
breakdown, in every society, takes the form of a universal state, and it is 
clear that no such state has yet been set up in Western society. But 
Dr. Toynbee’s embarrassment and, I think, his inconsistency, go deeper 
than this. In dealing with all the other civilizations, Dr. Toynbee has 
treated the universal state as the inevitable climax of the ‘ time of troubles ’ 
but now, in vol. ix, he says that before the establishment of a universal 
state no breakdown is irreversible (after that, it is). He has given no 
example of a time of troubles which did not end in a universal state, but 
he now says that this does not matter, as he has not enough specimens of 
civilizations to prove anything. From a man who, for the last 5,500 
pages, has been acting on the assumption that he has enough examples, 
this seems to be inconsistent indeed. 
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A second inconsistency is still more important. Throughout the 
first half of the book Dr. Toynbee treats the emergence of ‘ universal 
churches ’ as mere incidents, though very important ones, in the history 
of civilizations—it is the civilizations that he is studying. But round 
about the 2,s00th page comes a hint of something different, and after 
another thousand pages or so it is clearly stated that the churches are 
not mere incidents in the life of the civilizations, but the civilizations 
are only incidents in the life of the churches—at one point he says that 
the civilizations bear the same relation to the churches as the ‘ parochial ’ 
national states bear to the civilizations (I do not understand just what this 
means, nor does it seem to fit Dr. Toynbee’s own facts very well). But 
if the civilizations are only means to the churches, then a great deal of 
what Dr. Toynbee has previously said about the history of the civiliza- 
tions must be reversed, For example, he began by treating their ‘ growth’ 
periods as their acme, but if the civilizations exist for the sake of the 
churches, then it is the final stages of their disintegration (within which 
alone the churches emerge) that must be considered the best. Secondly, 
it now appears that those civilizations which have given birth to the 
‘ higher religions’ are better than the others, which was not made clear 
before. It is hard to see how Dr. Toynbee can have changed his mind 
on this cardinal theme in a work which, as he tells us, was carefully 
planned in 1929; but if he kept this ace up his sleeve for 2,500 pages, 
that is more extraordinary still. 

Perhaps Dr. Toynbee’s commonest, though not his most important, 
inconsistency is one of tone. He normally treats human history in 
terms of life-cycles, of nemesis, of collective sub-conscious psychology; 
but every now and then (especially at the beginning of vols. iv and viii, 
still more at the end of vol. ix) he approaches his subject in what most 
historians would consider to be much more realistic terms. Nemesis is 
replaced by errors of statesmanship, analogy and classification by a 
straightforward account of some particular historical theme, often (and 
this must surely be contrary to Dr. Toynbee’s principles) in the life of a 
* parochial ’ national state. Nowhere is Dr. Toynbee more realistic than 
in the very place where the average historian would be most likely to 
dogmatize and to talk nonsense—in his meditations on the present, and 
his speculations on the future, of modern Western society in the second 
half of vol. ix. Here he is unencumbered by categories or preconceptions, 
and few parts of the book are more to my liking. Perhaps it is no accident 
that Dr. Toynbee earns his daily bread by writing this kind of history, 
and his occupational habits have asserted themselves at the expense of 
his theories. 

In few respects does Dr. Toynbee differ more from the ordinary 
historian than in his concept of what constitutes evidence. This seems 
to result mainly from his reading of Jung’s psychology. The myths 
deposited in the Sub-conscious Psyche have more value for him—they 
evince deeper truths, and more directly—than any record of fact. Thus, 
for Dr. Toynbee, the ben trovato is always at least as good as the vero, or 
better. He carries this to the highest level: he much prefers the Mahayana 
form of Buddhism, which embodies very little historical fact, to the 
Hinayana form, which probably embodies more; and, in the strange 
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annex to vol. vi (which reads like a parody of the Higher Criticism, so 
slight and so forced are the resemblances upon which it relies) there is 
more than a hint that Dr. Toynbee would make no difference between a 
God who, for the purposes of salvation, had lived and died as a man, 
and a God who, for the same purposes, put it about, or allowed it to be 
put about, by means of folk-lore, that he had done so. 

Dr. Toynbee goes further than accepting myth as evidence; he 
is equally ready to rely on metaphor which is by no means sub-conscious, 
but his own highly artificial construction. For this he quotes the 
authority of Plato; but most of the great Platonic myths which I can 
remember were not a substitute for explanation, but merely rendered 
visible something already explained. Dr. Toynbee, when he wishes to 
define his thought, too often resorts to metaphor and simile, and to them 
alone. (At one point he actually speaks of himself as having carried a 
simile ‘ far enough to ascertain ’ what he wanted to know; but when dida 
simile ever ascertain anything?) No doubt there are some things which 
can only be described by a metaphor; but the fewer, the better; to define 
by a metaphor is dangerous, to prove by a metaphor impossible. Nor 
do the similes always succeed even in conveying a visual image—for 
example, what clarity can we gain from the strange simile on vol. ix, 
pages 333-4, in which a pig is attached by umbilical cords to a number of 
people who are all beating it, trying to ride it, and in danger of being 
led by the nose by it? 

In another way, too, Jung’s theories have affected Dr. Toynbee’s 
practice. He is much given to judging and placing men and things by 
an aesthetic test; that is to say, he not merely distributes marks for 
‘ creativeness’ or ‘ originality’, with the same light-hearted and mys 
terious confidence with which one marks the papers of scholarship 
candidates for these qualities, but he uses the judgements so arrived at 
in order to prove an argument. For example, he tries, in vol. ix, to 
prove something by establishing (or rather, by asserting) that the archi 
tecture of the European renaissance and Baroque was ‘ a dismal failure’ 
Anybody who thinks that Wren, Gibbs and Fischer von Erlach were 
great architects will presumably remain quite unconvinced by an argu- 
ment which rests on this supposed fact. Dr. Toynbee, however, is 
confident in his power to argue thus, not merely because he considers 
that critical judgement in matters of taste has a validity independent of 
time and place (which surely is not confirmed by human experience ?) 
but also because he believes that, according to Jung’s psychology, the 
sub-conscious life-cycle of a civilization expresses itself above all in 
artistic style, and that the exact position of a person or thing in that life- 
cycle can be identified by placing it in the history of stylistic development. 

Another of Dr. Toynbee’s heritages from Jung is his practice of 
treating history in terms of psychological types. Some of these types 
certainly are illuminating, though only to a limited degree. Dr. Toynbee 
makes much play with the distinction between ‘ futurism ’ and ‘ archaism ’ 
as two almost equally futile methods of solving the problems of the present. 
(They surely cannot be equally futile, for, since the future must one day 
become the present, futurism cannot be very clearly distinguished from 
foresight.) But, although particular cases may be illuminated by this 
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classification, Dr. Toynbee seems to go too far when he runs through a 
number of barbarians who were trying to defend their tribes against the 
encroachment of universal states, classifying each one of them either as a 
futurist or as an archaist. A similar psychological distinction is that of 
the ‘ zealots’ and the ‘ Herodians ’, who solved in their different ways 
the question whether, and how, and how much, a weaker civilization was 
to allow itself to fall under the influence of a strong one. Here too 
there is a real problem, and this classification may sometimes help the 
historian to deal with it. But Dr. Toynbee’s list of zealots and Herodians 
shows the weakness of excessive reliance on classification. Very nearly 
half the examples have to be written down as ‘ ambivalent’. A category 
which only succeeds in placing just over half the phenomena, is not much 
of a category. Most historians would have preferred to think of these 
matters in a quite different way, and to say that there was a number of 
comparable situations, in which people had to behave in one of two ways. 
But Dr. Toynbee does not like thinking in terms of situations and of 
people trying to cope with them, for this would be, in his eyes, attaching 
too much importance to human wills and human intellect (which, as he 
says, only skate over the surface) and too little to the Sub-conscious 
Psyche, which expresses itself more readily and, in his opinion, more 
convincingly, in terms of psychological types. 

The same excessive reliance on a psychology of the day accounts 
for Dr. Toynbee’s reluctance to account for the course of history in 
terms of non-psychological causes. When he discusses the stimulus 
which a ‘ challenge ’ makes to the members of a given society, he often 
speaks as though everything were to be explained by it; for example, 
the course of the British Industrial Revolution is considered almost 
entirely in terms of the contrast between the ‘ stimulating ’ geographical 
and social circumstances of the north of England and the unstimulating 
south—and this, although Dr. Toynbee elsewhere shows himself to be 
quite aware of the fact that there were hardly any coal-measures or water 
power in the south. Still more obvious is his belief that all failure is 
psychological—at least half a dozen times he quotes George Meredith’s 
line, ‘ we are betrayed by what is false within’. This conclusion is not 
always supported by Dr. Toynbee’s own facts. For example, he ascribes 
the decay of Sparta and of the Ottoman empire to the principles of their 
systems of government; but he has himself shown that it was due 
rather to the perversion of those principles by the encroachments of 
hereditary privilege. The same tendency is shown by his frequently 
repeated explanation of the relative humanity of war in eighteenth- 
century Europe: the fanaticism of the wars of religion was a thing of the 
past, and the fanaticism of the national wars was a thing of the future. 
This is quite true, indeed Dr. Toynbee was not the first person to observe 
it; but it is not the whole truth, for it leaves out of account such things 
as the development of the military art, which had reached a stage when 
the defensive had, for the time being, the upper hand over the offensive. 
A particular example of this one-sided way of stating the matter is Dr. 
Toynbee’s treatment of the Peace of Versailles in 1783: he ascribes the 
moderation of the French terms solely to this general psychological 
tendency, and does not observe that, in the first place the war was (so 
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far as the French were concerned) a draw, so that they could not insist 
on any terms they liked and, in the second place, they really did not want 
Canada, so of course they made hardly any attempt to get it back. 

According to this reading of history, no society was ever killed by 
violence from outside; all were dead already, and most of them were 
suicides. This, too, is a thing which Dr. Toynbee does not entirely 
believe, for, although all is psychology in the main body of the text, there 
is more than one admission in the annexes that the course of human 
history was changed, not merely by a battle (which might perhaps be 
interpreted as an exclusively psychological affair) but even by a military 
invention, such as a chariot, which cannot so easily be explained on the 
same lines. 

Dr. Toynbee goes further: his book abounds in overtones of theodicy. 
We read of rewards, birthrights, destinies and, above all, of nemesis. 
We hear a great deal about missed chances and very little about having no 
chance, a great deal about doing too much and very little about having 
too much to do. 

Three particular kinds of nemesis are thrust upon us again and 
again. Dr. Toynbee (with some insight) classifies certain peoples as 
* marchmen ’—that is to say, peoples who lived upon the frontier of a 
civilization or society, and defended it against other civilizations or against 
the outer barbarians. Good examples are the Habsburg empire, and 
the Persians at several stages of their history (with reference to defence 
against the Eurasian nomads). Dr. Toynbee is quite right to identify 
the marchmen as having performed this réle, but he is less clearly right 
in asserting that it was the only rdéle they could legitimately perform, and 
that, if they performed any other, or even performed that one too aggres- 
sively, they must necessarily be visited by nemesis. A war between 
oe comprehended within the same society is not merely diagnosed 

* fratricide’, but is said to have brought upon the perpetrators a 
decal doom. Any kind of strain may be too much for the society 
which undergoes it, but what warrant is there for thinking that only those 
strains are fatal which result from ‘ fratricidal warfare’, and that warfare 
undertaken in the fulfilment of the marchmen’s true rdle has only a tonic 
effect? How, for example, can one blame Maria Theresa for trying to 
get back Silesia from Frederick II instead of pressing on against the 
Ottoman Turks? Just because she was a marchwoman, was she to 
submit tamely to depredations and aggressions by Prussia or France ? 
Likewise was it really inconsequent of Alexander the Great to go for the 
Persian empire instead of polishing off the barbarians who might one 
day endanger the kingdom of Macedon? Sometimes Dr. Toynbee 
is so exacting that the reader is driven to cry out in despair, ‘ But what 
was poor old Charlemagne (or Alexander, or Maria Theresa, or 
Hammurabi) to do? If he attacked another member of his own society, 
it was fratricide; if he attacked the barbarians, it was militarism; and yet 
Dr. Toynbee could have told him that if he left the frontier of civilization 
stationary it must ultimately recoil upon him’ 

An even more conspicuous example of false nemesis is Dr. Toynbee’s 
treatment of the invasion of civilized societies by barbarians. ‘ Every 
society ’, he says, ‘ gets the barbarians it deserves.’ (A hard saying since, 
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in a later volume, all barbarians are represented as equally disgusting.) 
But is it really true that civilizations always brought these incursions upon 
themselves? When Dr. Toynbee represents the barbarian invaders 
as instruments of divine wrath against the Egyptiac, the Syriac or the 
Hellenic society, he forgets that he has already accounted for these in- 
cursions in quite another way, by ascribing them to the periodic desicca- 
tions of the Steppes. In particular, can this be true in the cases which 
Dr. Toynbee mentions, of the invasion of a society by barbarians who 
properly belonged to some other society but were ‘ passed on’ by it? 
(The best examples which Dr. Toynbee gives are those of the Seljuk 
Turks and, earlier, of the Hyksos who invaded ancient Egypt.") 

A third kind of nemesis upon which Dr. Toynbee loves to insist 
is the nemesis upon the use of force. He appears to think that only a 
peaceful radiation of culture can produce permanent results in the 
relations of civilizations, and that no institution set up by force can have 
any importance except in so far as it ministers unintentionally to a higher 
religion. But is this universally true ? Can one really believe, for example, 
that Hellenic civilization could ever have made the impression that it 
did make upon the Syriac and even the Indic societies, if Alexander had 
never crossed the Hellespont and destroyed the Persian empire? Dr. 
Toynbee might reply that after 900 years these societies managed to 
slough off Hellenism, but are 900 years nothing? Dr. Toynbee himself 
inadvertently gives, in the example of the Highland Scots, a proof that, 
on occasion, forcible civilization may yield lasting results, and even 
beneficial results. One may well agree with Dr. Toynbee in admiring 
philosophers, missionaries and artists more than conquerors, statesmen 
and prelates, but is it altogether ingenuous to pretend that nothing 
that the latter classes did ever had any profound or Jasting importance ? 

In all these things which I have criticized, Dr. Toynbee is only doing 
something very like what other historians do. Almost every historian, 
in the course of his business, daily says to himself, ‘ this reminds me of 
that ’, or ‘ if a was followed by 4, then one would expect x to be followed 
byy’. Analogy is essential to history; but not all historians judge by the 
analogy alone: they expect some other evidence than the mere congruity 
to the analogy for proving, explaining, or judging a historical event. 
Again, historians often speak of a person (less often of a society) as 
fulfilling a certain rdle, and they may even, on occasion, venture to suggest 
that somebody mistook his true réle; but they do not think it necessary 
to believe that such a mistake was always punished by nemesis. Again, 
some historians—art historians in particular—place a thing in its historic 
content by an ‘ aesthetic test’; but they are never happy when they 
have to rely on this alone, and they should be aware of the danger of 
arguing in a circle: of saying in the same breath, ‘ this is good because 
it is of a classical period ’ and ‘ this must be of a classical period because 


1 In vol. x Dr. Toynbee points out that recent researches cast doubt upon the theory 
that the Hyksos were ‘ passed on’ from afar by the Sumerian to the Egyptiac society. 
If so, it partly invalidates my argument, but it invalidates still more of his, for he 
repeatedly ascribes the peculiar development of the Egyptiac society to a convulsion 


of resentment against these invaders who were not mere barbarians but smelt of another 
culture. 
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it is good’. Again, nobody can be a historian without using some 
sort of psychology, and perhaps those historians who are their own 
psychologists are in more danger of talking nonsense than those who, 
like Dr. Toynbee, go to the professional psychologists for their system 
(though, even so, they have to face a decision, which school of psychology 
to follow, which Dr. Toynbee has avoided for himself by writing as if 
only one school of psychology existed). But when historians write 
as if everything were a matter of psychological types and the situations, 
which human wills have created for each other to work in, counted for 
nothing, then they are leaving out more than half of history. Lastly, 
all historians except pure narrators are imposing, all the time, a pattern 
of their own discovery upon their material. But they must do this 
modestly, soberly and honestly or else their work will become a monu- 
ment of uncontrolled ingenuity. 

Readers of this Review will probably be most curious to know 
what Dr. Toynbee says about professional historians as a class. Not 
only has he entered into the labours of hundreds of professional historians, 
but he has himself, perhaps, written more professional history than any 
other man living (although, in writing about the year, he has always 
had to be content with what could be known in the year or soon after it, 
so that his experience has not been such as to inspire him with much 
sympathy for those who, freed from this limitation, are tempted to dig 
deeper into archives before they write). 

He thinks ill of historians as a class. They are guilty of two great 
crimes: maldistributing their effort and misconceiving their task. 

Professional historians, according to Dr. Toynbee, have maldistributed 
their effort because they have had their eyes fixed upon their own 
* parochial ’ national state, or, at most upon the Western civilization which 
they miscall ‘ Europe’. Whenever Dr. Toynbee mentions the concept of 
‘ Europe’, the shriilness and illogicality of his accusations betray the 
warmth of his emotion. For example, he argues that H. A. L. Fisher, 
by the mere act of writing a history of Europe, committed himself 
to nine propositions, some of which Fisher would almost certainly have 
denied and hardly any of which seems to be inherent in the concept of a 
‘history of Europe ’ (would Dr. Toynbee have thought that the same or 
similar propositions were involved in writing, for example, a history of 
Africa?). Gladstone’s campaign against the Bulgarian atrocities is 
likewise denounced as involving a mistaken conception of ‘ Europe ’— 
but surely Gladstone was thinking much about humanity, something 
about Christianity, but very little about Europe? Still more heinous 
is the historians’ crime of confining themselves within the boundaries of 
their national state. Dr. Toynbee attributes this largely to a false paro- 
chial patriotism which he regards as inherently modern and Western (in 
spite of the fact that he has himself called attention to nationalism in 
the Balkans during the Dark Ages, and in Persia, and the fact that some 
of the ‘ universal states’, about which he writes with such care, such as 
Russia and Egypt, could also be regarded as national states), We may 
fairly admit that Western historians have concentrated too much upon 
the history of their own countries and civilization, though Dr. Toynbee 
probably gives the wrong reason for it: it is not mere patriotism, still 
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less a mistaken analogy from the Industrial Revolution, but is rather due 
to the anchoring of professional historians, as a class, to university 
teaching and still more to the existence of national public record offices. 
But surely it is going too far to suggest that only orientalists and archaeo- 
logists, in recent times, have discovered data of a ‘ sufficiently high 
order of magnitude’? A lucky archaeologist may certainly, by a stroke 
of the spade in the right place, open to our knowledge a whole new 
civilization, which is more than any historian, even of superior genius, 
could hope to do. But most archaeologists, like most historians, 
contribute little more than local history; and as for orientalists, the magni- 
tude of their contributions varies enormously. In his vast appendix to 
vol. vii on the administrative geography of the Achaemenian empire, 
Dr. Toynbee is only doing what another historian might do for the 
Carolingians, though with a rather more daring use of etymology than 
would generally be thought allowable. Moreover, if there are historical 
laws to be discovered, can they only be discovered by comparing an 
Englishman with a Persian or an Indian, and never with a Frenchman or 
with another Englishman? Dr. Toynbee apparently believes that this 
is so, for he has adopted from F, J. Teggart the maxim that the whole 
science of man consists of accounting for the differences between the 
condition of humanity in different parts of the world. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that Dr. Toynbee should believe this: for, since he treats each 
civilization as a personality, based on a Collective Sub-conscious Psyche, 
he must necessarily believe that historical truth is better discovered by 
comparing them with each other than by attending to the relations of 
individuals within the society. 

Historians not only, in Dr. Toynbee’s opinion, maldistribute their 
effort, but they misconceive their task. The true task of history, in his 
opinion, is to ascertain historical laws, and to present a picture of world 
history as a whole, not to exploit the material in detail. Let us admit that 
there are historians who have chosen Martha’s part rather than Mary’s, 
who do no more than exploit material. Even they have their use and 
their excuse; although Dr. Toynbee rightly adopts Collingwood’s 
maxim, ‘ No questions, no history ’, yet the mere fact that they approached 
the material without having decided beforehand what questions to ask of 
it, is some guarantee (though not a sufficient one) of their transparency 
and of the honesty of their answers. Let us admit that some of them are 
too apt ‘to know their wants, and go full-pelt for Norman fonts’ 
(though not all Dr. Toynbee’s jeers at the subjects of doctoral theses are 
well deserved, since such theses are not meant to be life-works but only 
training in research). Let us admit that some historians do not try to 
establish any universal laws. But even so, many of the historians whom 
Dr. Toynbee most admires have, by his own account, contented them- 
selves with answering the modest question, ‘ How did this come out of 
that’? Were they not justified in so restricting themselves ? 

Dr. Toynbee accuses professional historians, as a class, of ‘ anti- 
nomianism’; and his accusations are not always fair. For example, 
he fastens more than once on H. A. L. Fisher’s celebrated words (in the 
preface to his History of Europe) about the difficulty of discerning a pattern 
in history. Fisher never said that history was governed by blind chance, 
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only that the historian must allow for ‘ the play of the contingent and the 
unforeseen ’—a somewhat different thing ; he never said that history did 
not repeat itself, only that it did not do so rhythmically. Dr. Toynbee 
is likewise somewhat nettled by Collingwood’s attack upon him as a posi 
tivist historian, and here too he misrepresents his antagonist. Collingwood 
admitted that there were uniformities and recurrences; he only argued 
that positivist historians could not lay down universally valid laws 
about human history as a whole because human nature in one period was 
not exactly the same as human nature in another period. (One would 
have expected Dr. Toynbee to like this, not only because it resembles 
Wesley C. Mitchell’s argument—which he much appreciates—that no 
trade cycle was exactly like any other trade cycle and that trade cycles 
might, in the course of time, change as a species, but still more because 
the idea of a human nature changing in time appears to be congruous 
with Dr. Toynbee’s own idea of a Collective Sub-conscious Psyche 
changing in time.) 

Dr. Toynbee’s reasons for adhering to a positivist view of history are 
not convincing. Once more he is dominated by the idea of the Collective 
Sub-conscious Psyche, which obeys uniform laws (he does not tell us 
what they are), When he tries to explain the recalcitrance of the human 
race to these laws, he dismisses in one short paragraph the conflicts 
between individual human wills, which are, for most historians, the 
whole of history and the true explanation of this recalcitrance. 

Dr. Toynbee is himself a positivist with a difference. He eschews 
the example of the method of mechanical sciences, for he is indifferent 
to everything in human history which is not cyclical. He rejects 
geographical determinism, though he necessarily (and rightly) brings it 
back in a negative form when he discusses the geographical or climatic 
challenges which prove excessive. He is likewise indifferent to such things 
as the development of scientific technology or of the military art; these 
things do not, indeed, proceed continuously in a uniform direction, but 
they are certainly not cyclical. Most of all does Dr. Toynbee reject 
economic determinism. If he neglects economic history, it is not because 
he does not know any (though he appears to have concentrated largely 
on the theory of trade cycles, which have an obvious fascination for him 
just because of their cyclical character), but rather because he thinks 
economic life merely superficial: for example, except in the instances of 
ancient Greece and modern India, he is quite indifferent to the size of 
population or to the means for supporting it. His treatment of Marx is 
extremely cavalier: he dismisses him with a gibe about economic 
monomania, a few commonplaces about the ‘ religious’ character of 
modern Marxism and a reminder that the primitive Christian church was 
in a sense, socialist. Whatever the merits of Marxist doctrine may be, 
this is to trifle with a serious subject. 

If Dr. Toynbee rejects mechanical analogies, he falls victim to the 
far more dangerous biological analogies. He identifies and compares 
some twenty-odd entities, each with a uniform life-cycle (though the 
spacing of the intervals between the events in this cycle may be more 
flexible). Quite early in his book, the progress of civilization is compared 
to a one-way street, in which no vehicle can reverse. At the very 
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beginning of the civilizations of the first generation, there may be some 
variety in the nature of the challenges but, after that, they are treated 
as uniform and inevitable. Everything must bloom once, and nothing 
can bloom twice. Readers must decide for themselves whether this is 
superstition or science; I can only avow my conviction that an attempt 
to establish laws, or statistical generalizations, about so small a number 
as twenty-odd imaginary entities, each endowed with a very complicated 
life-cycle, was foredoomed to failure; that all attempts to make sense of 
history in this way have proved unsatisfactory, and that, in all probability, 
they always will prove unsatisfactory. 

Does the baseless fabric of this vision leave not a rack behind? 
Like other grandiose failures, Dr. Toynbee’s work contains many 
excellent ideas which other historians can use as clues in the construction 
of that intermediate kind of sense which is the most that they can safely 
try to make of history. Perhaps Dr. Toynbee’s most popular contribu- 
tion is the conception of ‘ challenge and response’, which has already 
(thanks to Mr. Somervell’s abridgement) made its way among the scholar- 
ship candidates and will soon be reaching the journalists. What Dr. 
Toynbee says about the ‘ marchmen’ is highly illuminating, provided 
that one can divorce it from the idea of a nemesis upon marchmen who 
disregard their true rdle. The pages on ‘ new ground and old’ and on 
‘garrisons’ and ‘colonies’ are well worth reading. Some of Dr. 
Toynbee’s ideas about the ‘ diffraction of culture ’ are worth considering, 
though they are partly expressed by means of deplorable metaphors about 
rays, nor are they always consistent in themselves. The idea of institu- 
tions transformed by the adventitious ‘ drive’ of external forces into 
‘ enormities ’, as war has been transformed by industrialism, is interesting 
and useful. One or two of Dr. Toynbee’s psychological types are here 
to stay. 

Dr. Toynbee writes in his first volume with pity, almost with dis- 
paragement, of the great Mommsen’s error of judgement in abandoning 
his History of Rome, and renouncing all attempts at a still more universal 
history in order to devote himself to the preparation of the Staatsrecht and 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. But perhaps, if Mommsen might 
be allowed to prefer the duration of his fame and his usefulness to their 
diffusion, he did not judge so wrong after all. If he had written a history 
of the world, nobody would now be reading it, whereas the professional 
historians, at least, still bless him for the C..L. 1 think it is a safe pro- 
phecy that when A Study of History lies neglected, readers will still be 
thankfully consulting the Survey of International Affairs. 


RICHARD Pargs. 


The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity. By Wiw1am L. 
WESTERMANN. (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
vol. 40. Philadelphia, 1955.) 


One would have wished to give unreserved praise to this posthumous 
work of a veteran scholar on the subject which he had made his own. In 
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fairness to the reader one cannot, for the book has many minor blemishes 
and some serious faults. 

Nevertheless, one must be grateful for a comprehensive and erudite 
work on ancient slavery. The book is an English version, revised and 
in parts greatly expanded, of the author’s famous article ‘ Sklaverei ’ 
in Pauly-Wissowa. The subject is treated under all its aspects—the 
numbers, provenance, price and employment of slaves, the legal and 
social position of slaves and freedmen, public sentiment on slavery. 
Chronologically the original article has been expanded, and the book 
takes the story down to Justinian’s reign. Geographically it includes 
all the Mediterranean world, and though its primary subject is Greek 
and Roman slavery, it includes much interesting comparative material 
on Semitic and Egyptian forms of slavery, and traces their survival in 
the Hellenistic and Roman world. The work is fully documented, and 
the notes are an impressive testimony to the author’s mastery of the multi- 
farious and scattered source material, literary, legal, epigraphic and papyro- 
logical. Except in the final section of the later Roman empire, where he 
was breaking new ground, the collection of material on most topics 
seems almost exhaustive. 

The book’s defects are not altogether the author’s fault. The proofs 
have been badly read, and the text abounds in misprints. Some like 
‘ Boli’ for ‘ Boii’ (p. 60) or ‘ Creator’ for ‘ creature’ (p. 152) are merely 
irritating, but others, such as “ the treaties of 356 B.c.”’ for 336(p. 9, n. 
67) or vicarius for vilicus (p. 121) are misleading. Professor Westermann’s 
queer English might also, without disrespect, have been emended. His 
complex Germanic sentences are at times barely intelligible, and never 
English. Many words too are misused: ‘ imaginative’ is not the same 
thing as ‘ imaginary’ (p. 106), a master who maltreats his slaves is not 
‘abusive ’ (p. 108), and ‘ forbiddance ’ is a dictionary word. 

But apart from these superficial blemishes there are signs that Professor 
Westermann’s powers were failing. There are many downright mis- 
takes—usually on minor points—where his memory had betrayed him. 
It is untrue that after the battle of Chaeronea ‘ on the motion of Lycurgus, 
the slaves were freed’ (p. 18): a motion to this effect was passed on the 
proposal of Hypereides but quashed. Musicus Scurranus, who owned 
sixteen vicarii, was not a freedman of Tiberius, but died a slave (p. 112), 
Salvian was not bishop of Arelate nor Sidonius Apollinaris bishop of 
Massilia (p. 142). The book, moreover, is rambling and diffuse, the 
contents of the chapters do not always correspond to the headings, 
and there is too much repetition; an extreme case is pages 144-5, where 
the same novel of Majorian is paraphrased twice in slightly different 
words to prove the same point. 

The general tendency of the book is to minimize the importance 
of slavery in the ancient world. Professor Westermann is highly 
conservative in his estimates of the slave population and of the part they 
played in the economic life of the age. He also constantly stresses 
the generally humane treatment of slaves and minimizes the gap which 
separated the slave from the poor free worker. Slavery was, he emphasizes, 
a universally accepted institution, which no one seriously challenged: 
masters had no qualms in owning slaves, and slaves in general felt no 
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resentment at their status as such. The Christian Church, he rightly 
points out, saw nothing wrong in slavery as an institution, and while 
proclaiming that spiritually all men were equal, preached kindness to 
masters and obedience to slaves. 

This general picture is in the reviewer’s opinion correct, but Professor 
Westermann has perhaps weakened his case by overstating it. He 
constantly discounts evidence for ill-treatment of slaves as false, exagger- 
ated or exceptional. The prominence of runaways both in the literary 
and legal sources suggests that not all slaves were contented with their 
lot, and the legal rulings against gross ill-treatment of slaves prove not 
only that the Government was enlightened up to a point, but that there 
was a substantial number of brutal owners. 

On the economic side also, Professor Westermann has overplayed 
his hand. The too common conception of Athens as ‘a slave-owning 
democracy’ is undoubtedly false. The great majority of Athenians 
owned no slaves, or at most a domestic servant, and earned their living 
by their own labour. But there was a substantial number of well-to-do 
citizens and metics who derived part at any rate of their income from 
slave factories, and Professor Westermann has not played quite fair 
in omitting to cite much of the evidence for this fact—the shield factories 
of Cephalus ana Pasion, and the cases quoted by Socrates in the Memorabilia 
are ignored. He also does not sufficiently stress the importance of slave 
labour in the silver mines. Some poor Athenians certainly did work 
their own claims, but the bulk of the labour was undoubtedly servile, 
and the numbers employed at some periods very considerable. Xenophon’s 
estimate of over 10,000 for the late fifth century does not seem improb- 
able in view of Thucydides’s statement that over 20,000 slaves, mainly 
industrial, escaped during the Decelean war. 

The only period and area where Professor Westermann will admit 
mass-employment of slaves in industry and agriculture is the western 
Mediterranean, particularly Italy and Sicily, in the last two centuries of 
the Republic. And even here he minimizes the employment of slaves in 
agriculture by a rather perverse argument that Cato’s ideal vineyard and 
oliveyard were manned not by 28 (or 29) slaves, as Varro understood 
the passage, but by 12 slaves and 15 hired labourers. The argument 
is based on the number of beds and the amount of bedding provided; 
but the figures of these do not make sense and are probably corrupt 
(and are we sure that every slave had a separate bed?), Varro was 
probably right. 

Professor Westermann has provided very full and detailed data 
for the economics of slavery. To his price-lists the reviewer can add 
only one item, the 2,000 denarii w.uch Columella recommends paying for 
a really good vinedresser. No prices are given for the later empire: 
the few which survive indicate that the schedule of valuations in Cod. Just. 
Vu. vii. 1, is realistic. Professor Westermann has not, however, made 
full use of this material by relating these figures to the contemporary 
price levels of other articles, and to wage rates and the cost of living. 
He could have obtained from the striking variations in price confirmation 
for his estimates of the relative abundance of slaves at different periods, 
He could also have provided some solid evidence for the profitability of 
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employing slaves in agriculture, mining or skilled trades at various 
epochs. 

There is much interesting discussion of the law and custom of 
manumission in Greece and in the Hellenistic world. That the Roman 
law of manumission receives very summary treatment is excusable, since 
it has received adequate treatment elsewhere. The author’s lack of 
interest in Roman law has, however, in some places betrayed him into 
errors. The summary of the Lex Aelia Sentia on page 89 is definitely 
misleading, and in note 90 on that page he has failed to realize that the 
Lex Salpensana deals with manumission by Latins, which followed 
different rules from manumission by Roman citizens. He does not 
mention Latini Iuniani at all, and thus fails to appreciate the effect of 
Constantine’s law de manumissionibus in ecclesia (Cod. Theod. tv. vii. 1). 
Manumission in church would always have been valid as informal 
manumission, whereby the slave became a Junian Latin. Constantine 
gave to it the force of a manumissio iusta, whereby the slave became a 
Roman citizen. As hitherto a manumissio iusta could only be effected 
(inter vivos) in the presence of the provincial governor, the privilege 
accorded to the Church was striking. 

It is unfortunate that Professor Westermann postponed his definitive 
work on slavery so long. It would undoubtedly have been a better 
book if he had written it while his intellectual vigour was still unimpaired 
But it remains a very useful book, not merely a storehouse of learning 
which it certainly is—but a valuable appreciation of the significance of 
slavery in the ancient world, 

A. H. M. Jones. 


English Medieval Castles. By R. Avten Brown. (London: Batsford, 
1955-) 


Cxearzy the British public are becoming castle-conscious. In recent 
years there has been something of a spate of books upon this theme. 
And from their method of approach it is evident that the readers for whom 
they cater are no longer content to regard a castle merely as a romantic 
ruin to be pic-nicked in, or an ancient baronial mansion to be viewed as 
a show-place on the days when it is open to the public. Nowadays 
there is a real desire, on the visitor’s part, to understand the true inward 
significance of a castle: the reason why it was built and the purposes it 
had to serve in peace and war; the kind of life that was once led within 
its walls; the way in which its internal arrangements were fitted to their 
purposes. For long, intelligent and educated people have been interested 
in our ancient churches, and have learned to understand, at least in broad 
outline, the dispositions of a medieval cathedral church or monastery. 
No such instructed awareness has hitherto been visible in the average 
Englishman’s approach to an ancient castle. Dungeons and executions, 
deeds of horror and baronial oppression, too often darken his conception 
of what the author of this book has well described (p. 194) as ‘ the embodi- 
ment of military and therefore of political power, the residence of the 
great, the hub of administration and the centre, in so many ways, of 
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medieval public and private life, affecting most ranks of society by its 
omnicompetence and the necessary service and labour of its maintenance ’. 

Of the various books which have recently appeared to meet the new 
demand, Dr. Allen Brown’s is outstandingly the best. This is because 
of its method of approach. Hitherto writers on the subject have tended 
to deal with the medieval castle far too much as ‘ military architecture ’ 
to the neglect of its domestic aspect as the framework of a great lord’s 
household. Moreover, these writers have often been professional 
architects, approaching their subject too much from the tectonic or 
constructional standpoint, ill-informed sometimes of the political, social 
and economic purposes which the castle had to serve, and, above all, 
unversed in the contemporary records, a knowledge of which is essential 
to any student of the medieval castle. 

Now for the first time we have a book—and a singularly well-written 
book—upon the English castle, by an author who, besides being adept 
in medieval architecture, is also a trained record scholar and approaches 
his theme with a thorough knowledge of English military, political and 
social history in the Middle Ages. The result is strikingly apparent in the 
four concluding chapters, which follow on after a chronological and 
descriptive survey of the rise, perfecting and decline of the English castle. 
These last four chapters are entitled respectively ‘Castle-building ’, 
* The Castle in War ’, ‘ The Castle in Peace ’, and ‘ The Castle in General ’. 
Nothing like them has hitherto appeared in the literature of the theme. 
It is this concluding portion (amounting to more than a third of the whole) 
which gives Dr. Allen Brown’s book its claim to originality—modestly 
disavowed in the preface—and assures its permanent importance. How 
good these chapters are can scarcely be conveyed in a review: they must 
be read, and read again, to be appreciated. 

The scope of the theme, and the limitations of the volume, necessarily 
impose a task of selection upon a writer who secks, from this new enlarged 
standpoint, to survey the English castle within the compass of a couple of 
hundred pages. The author himself engagingly confesses to ‘a certain 
bias towards the earlier Middle Ages of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries’. Some of his readers will certainly regret his more summary 
handling of the very interesting castles of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and particularly of the northern tower-houses. Nothing, 
for example, is said about the very interesting combination, so often 
found in the north, of tower-house and hall-house in a single contemporary 
building. Almost nothing, too, is said of the profound changes induced 
upon the later castles by the practices summed up by historians in the 
general term ‘ bastard feudalism’. Although these changes are more 
apparent on the Continent than in England, where relatively few castles 
were built in the fifteenth century, they are nevertheless pesfectly distinct 
and better supported by documentation than is usual abroad. Here the 
author has missed a rich vein, which it may be hoped he will work for our 
benefit in a future edition. 

On this matter of the later castles, at page 132 there is a curious 
misconception, apropos of Caister Castle, about the use of brick as ‘ si gni- 
ficant of the general decline in the military importance of castles at this 
time’. No one who is familiar with the colossal brick castles of the 
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Teutonic order in East Prussia, and who knows their stormy history, 
would think for a moment that the use of brick implies any decline in 
military importance. In the last war Marienburg, the greatest of these 
castles, held out against the Russians, with all their modern armament, 
for no less than seven weeks and in the end was left far from a total ruin. 
In England itself, under Richard II, the walls of Hull, with their thirteen 
towers, were built of brick; and Caister Castle itself, like the Rhenish 
Wasserburgen of which it is a copy, was a place of no mean strength. It 
held out against a protracted siege in 1469, and did not yield until ‘ sore 
broken ’ by heavy guns. The use of brick has no relation to the strength 
or weakness of the castle. It was simply a new material that came into 
fashion at the time. 

Save in one or two instances, the illustrations are excellent—well 
chosen and well reproduced. In particular, the effective use of air 
photography is a distinctive merit of the book. But we could have done 
without the absurd ‘ reconstruction’ of a motte and bailey castle at 
Fig. 5. It is nearly as puerile as the one in a former Batsford volume on 
this theme. A reader comparing it with the Bayeux Tapestry pictures 
and the contemporary descriptions—both reproduced in Dr. Brown’s 
volume—may well feel bewildered. It seems impossible, in English 
books, to banish Viollet-le-duc’s inaccurate plan of Chateau Gaillard, 
which appears once more at Fig. 3. The plans of Carnarvon and 
Rhuddlan (Figs. 38, 42) are now out of date, and should be replaced in a 
future issue. It should be made clear that Mr. Toy’s plan of Corfe 
Castle (Fig. 44) is a reconstruction from the existing fragments and an 
Elizabethan survey, and therefore is conjectural and liable to criticism in 
detail. One half-tone block (Fig. 21) falls well below the Batsford 
standard. 

W. Douctas Srpson. 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Century. By W. A. Pantin. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1955.) 


Tue fourteenth century is, in some ways, the Cinderella in the eyes of 
medievalists. The glory and the glamour of the thirteenth century has 
attracted many scholars; but the great achievements of this century 
could not have been made unless there had been great work going on 
in previous years. So there has been a tendency to go back into the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and beyond them into what used to be 
called the ‘ Dark Ages’, though now so much better illuminated than 
they were. 

Mr. Pantin, in this expansion of his Birkbeck Lectures, moves in the 
other direction. He admits the grandeur of the thirteenth century, but 
instead of wanting to go back to the study of causes and origins he goes 
forward to results and developments, ‘I think’, he says in his Intro- 
duction ‘that the proper and really fruitful method is... to ask 
ourselves, how does the fourteenth century grow out of the thirteenth 
century? In what respects is it a logical continuation or a mishandling 
of opportunity? A climax or an anticlimax? These are the questions 
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which the reader should bear in mind at every stage of our inquiry’ 
(p. 2). And so we are invited to consider certain aspects of the life of 
the Church in England in the fourteenth century and to see them in 
relation to what has gone before. 

I say ‘ certain aspects’, for this book of some 112,000 words makes 
no attempt to give a general picture of church life in England. There 
is, for example, very little about the monasteries (perhaps because it 
would take a very bold man to lecture in Cambridge at the present 
moment on the later history of the Religious Orders in England), or 
about the daily life of the parochial clergy, or worship, or church archi- 
tecture, or the lower levels of education, or a score of other things. 
Nor are we told much about the social background, or the effects of the 
Black Death and the changes in population. Nor do we hear a great 
deal about the affairs of the Church as a whole, the Babylonish Captivity 
and the beginnings of the Great Schism. Mr. Pantin assumes all this 
and directs our thoughts to. certain points which are of special interest 
and which illustrate his theme that the fourteenth century achieved, in 
fact, the fulfilment of many things which had their origin in the previous 
century. 

Throughout the book one feels that Mr. Pantin is thoroughly at home 
in his period. Perhaps it is not surprising that he has not yet acquired 
Sir Maurice Powicke’s gift of talking or writing about medieval prelates 
and magnates as if he had just left them at the Athenaeum. But he 
thoroughly understands his people, and helps us to understand them also; 
and what more can a historian hope to do? Moreover, Mr. Pantin 
writes with great sympathy and charity. When he is describing some 
system which seems to us strange, if not actually immoral, he reminds 
us that we scarcely know or understand enough of the past to pass 
judgements upon it. ‘If their methods’, he writes on page 98, ‘ seem 
to us sometimes rather grotesque and incompetent, it is worth remem- 
bering that we today are probably unconsciously tolerating and using 
methods and systems that may seem grotesque and incompetent to 
future historians. This is no reason for refusing to exercise moral 
judgement about the past, but it is a reason for judging with tolerance 
and sympathy.’ All of which shows that Mr. Pantin is a faithful disciple 
of Sir Maurice Powicke, to whom this book is dedicated, and who once 
concluded a lecture on the English Bishops and Nobles of the thirteenth 
century by quoting the collect for Quinquagesima Sunday from the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

It is, of course, true that, with all our knowledge, we know terribly 
little about the past, and this is particularly true of the fourteenth century. 
As I said above, it is in some ways the Cinderella for medievalists; and 
we are reminded of this over and over again in this book. One cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Pantin regards himself as doing pioneer work in 
opening up this new tract of medieval jungle, and he cries out for helpers. 
‘A good deal of work needs to be done’ on the parochial clergy, he 
says, while the cathedrals and bishops ‘ need much more research’ (pp. 
27, 99). On the question of Provisors he says: ‘ Considering the wealth 
of materials available . . . it is extraordinary how little has been done 
so far systematically to answer these questions ’ (p. 53). And so through- 
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out the book, the cry for more research, more labourers in the vineyard, 
is persistent (cf. pp. 75, 137, 149, 166, 235, 247). Mr. Pantin himself 
has done his share, for there are many quotations from unpublished 
manuscripts in this volume, and the author’s skill in turning medieval 
diplomatic into an easy and dignified English prose is remarkable. 

Mr. Pantin divides his book into three parts, following the familiar 
distinction between Body, Mind and Spirit; for the first part treats of 
benefices and prebends and all the material things of clerical life; the 
second with the intellectual world; and the third with mysticism and 
religious literature. Part i, which is headed ‘ Church and State ’, starts 
rather haltingly, and it is not until chapter iv that Mr. Pantin really gets 
into his stride. He begins by trying to divide the bishops of fourteenth- 
century England and Wales into compartments—‘ civil servants, scholars, 
religious, diocesan administrators, papal officials and aristocrats ’—but 
the result is not very convincing, because so many of the men concerned 
belonged to more than one category. But on the subjects of Provisions 
and Anglo-papal relations (subjects which have often been misunderstood 
in the past) Mr. Pantin writes with great skill and conviction. 

Part ii is devoted to ‘ Intellectual Life and Controversy’ and deals 
both with some of the subjects upon which the fourteenth-century 
scholars were divided and also the personalities of the disputants. 
Wyclif is not given much consideration (probably because he is, of all the 
people of his age, the one who, for various reasons, has attracted most at 
tention from modern scholars) though his figure stands in the background. 
Instead, we are introduced to lesser-known writers—Uthred of Boldon, 
Adam Easton, and Thomas Brunton. A good deal of attention is given 
also to the long and bitter struggle between Richard FitzRalph, arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and the friars, a controversy which also had its roots 
far back in the thirteenth century when the place of the mendicants in 
the Church was under discussion and the long battles over the friars’ 
right to preach, hear confessions and bury the dead were being fought 
out. And here, especially in view of what was coming later in the book 
on the subject of manuals for parish priests and the relationship between 
priest and people, Mr. Pantin’s argument would have been made even 
more clear if he had dealt a little more fully with the problem raised by 
the decree, Omnis utriusque sexus of 1215 and its insistence that ‘ everyone 
over the age of discretion must confess a// his sins, at least once a year, 
to his own priest’, a decree which, if enforced, made the friars’ work as 
confessors of no use whatever. 

Part iii deals with ‘ Manuals of Instruction for Parish Priests’ (a 
section which is useful for reference but is rather too much of a catalogue 
to make easy reading), with ‘ Religious and Moral Treatises in the 
Vernacular ’, and finally with the mystical literature of the period, all of 
which is of great interest and charm. Thus after the more sordid material 
and financial affairs of Part i, and the storms and disputes of Part ii, we 
finally reach the haven of peace in Part iii and can enjoy the sense of 
security and joy to which people like Julian of Norwich and Margery 
Kempe introduce us. 

Climax or anticlimax? Progress or decay? After reading this book 
there is little difficulty in answering these questions, for it gives us a 
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picture of a Church alive, active, vigorous and progressive. But it 
shows us more than that, for it ends on the note of holiness, of personal 
sanctification, of a Church producing rich fruit in the world of mysticism 
and devotion; and these are the marks of true religion. 

We have here a delightful and fascinating book. It is not so crammed 
with facts and figures as to become tedious, nor yet so sketchy as to be 
unsatisfying. It gives a convincing and, on the whole, a reassuring 
picture of Church life in England in the fourteenth century which is 
shown to be a period neither of exhaustion after the labours of the 
thirteenth century, nor of calm before the storms of the sixteenth. No 
one could read Mr. Pantin’s chapters without wanting to know more; 
so perhaps his call for volunteers in the fields of research will not go 
unanswered, for there is indeed much to be done. 

The Cambridge University Press have, as usual, given us a book 
which is a pleasure to look at, apart from the information which it 
contains. There are, however, a number of slight mistakes and misprints 
which ought to be removed from further editions. I have noted the 
following: page 41, n. for William read Walter; page 49 for ‘ Ricard’ 
read ‘ Richard’; page 124 for  medicant’ read ‘ mendicant’ ; page 178 for 
‘ Uthred ’ read ‘ Easton’; page 195 for ‘ Henry of Ghent’ read ‘ Simon 
of Ghent’ (bis); page 253, n. for ‘Horstmann’ read ‘ Horstman’. 
I think also that ‘ Courthand ’ on page 78, n. should be printed as ‘ Court 
Hand ’, 

J. R. H. Moorman. 


England and the Salt Trade in the Later Middle Ages. By A. R. Bripsury. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Mr. A. R. Bripsury’s book is designed to fill an obvious gap. In 
household economy, in animal husbandry, in fishing and industry, salt 
played a vital part throughout the middle ages; and yet its economic 
history has hardly been studied. Agats’s old and not altogether reliable 
study of the trade in Bay salt is the only treatise on this subject in any 
language. In English a few descriptive paragraphs in Mr. L. F. Salz- 
mann’s book on medieval trade, and a few suggestive hypotheses by 
Thorold Rogers, is all that has been written about salt and its problems. 

How undeserved the neglect is, Mr. Bridbury’s study clearly demon- 
strates. On his showing England’s salt supplies in the Middle Ages had 
the most eventful history. In the earlier centuries England covered 
most of her needs by the output of her own saltworks, mostly in the 
west Midlands and the east coast. Until the middle of the fourteenth 
century England was even able to export considerable quantities of salt, 
although her share of the world market may never have equalled that of 
Liineburg. The situation changed in the course of the fourteenth 
century. At that time salt produced by the evaporation of sea water on 
the south-west coast of France, and more especially in the Bay of Bourg- 
neuf, began to compete with the costlier, even if better, salt produced 
at home. In the end, not only did it oust English salt from international 
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markets, but also displaced it in English consumption and brought about 
the decline of the industry in Cheshire and Lincolnshire. 

These outlines of the salt story emerge clearly and convincingly from 
Mr. Bridbury’s book. In tracing them he has had to make use of a 
large volume of widely dispersed evidence, which he has apparently 
pursued into the densest jungles of miscellaneous medievalia. Indeed, 
had he been content to remain within the confines of his proper subject, 
and left the story of salt trade unexpanded and unadorned, he might well 
have produced the first and the only authoritative treatise in the field. 
Unfortunately, he has not been able to resist the temptation to relate 
his story to what he believes to be the general trends of medieval develop- 
ment. And, as it happens, for these wider tasks Mr. Bridbury appears 
to lack the necessary knowledge. 

These unfortunate extensions are all the more regrettable for being 
unnecessary. Is not the simple fact that Bay salt was much cheaper 
than the English sufficient to account for all that happened in the 
fifteenth century? And why ask for trouble by trying to account for 
the well-established fact of a declining salt industry by the unproven 
(and probably unprovable) hypothesis of economic expansion in the 
fifteenth century? In support of this hypothesis Mr. Bridbury is 
unable to cite a single piece of evidence from his own field of competence. 
The only relevant facts he is able to lay his hands on are first, the decline 
of the Yarmouth fish-salting industry in the fifteenth century, which he 
tries to explain away; and secondly, the decline in the importation of 
salt in the same period, which he plays down. A little more attention 


to these facts, and perhaps also to the fortunes of manorial dairy-farming, 
might not only have made him a little more hesitant about his generaliza- 
tions, but would also have been more germane to his story than the 
pages he wastes on rehashing Miss Carus-Wilson’s history of the rise 
of the cloth industry. 


M. M. Posran. 


Readings and Moots at the Inns of Court in the Fifteenth Century. Vol. i. 
Edited by Samuet E. THorne. Selden Society, vol. 71. (London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1954.) 


Ir is a growing, but somewhat unfortunate practice among the editors 
of texts which run to more than one volume in the Selden Society’s 
publications, to reserve the bulk of their editorial introductory matter 
until the second volume is ready. The necessity for this practice is not 
always apparent, although no doubt there may be substantial reason for it. 
But the practice is not one that can commend itself to readers or reviewers 
of the first volume in such a set of two or more projected volumes, who 
may have to wait many months or even years for the completion not only 
of the texts concerned but also for that of the editor’s commentary and 
conclusions. 

The present volume is very much a case in point. Professor Thorne 
has given us the texts and translation of five Readings occupying 237 
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pages, with eleven Appendices giving the text of as many carly Readings, 
but only fifty pages of Introduction confined to the elucidation of rather 
minor matters, argued with close attention to a large mass of detail. He 
has felt obliged to postpone to volume ii a general account of late medieval 
education (and, presumably, some account of the value, whatever it may 
be exactly, of Readings to the legal historian). In these circumstances, 
no more than a provisional and interim review of the volume seems 
practicable here. : 

Professor Thorne, in the Introduction to this volume, succeeds in 
compiling a list of Readers from Autumn 1478 to Lent 1501, and more 
tentatively from Autumn 1427 to Lent 1446 (Lincoln’s Inn); tentatively 
from August 1430 to Lent 1470 and Lent 1514 to Lent 1527 (Gray’s 
Inn); from Lent 1506 to Lent 1525 (Inner Temple); and from Lent 1502 
to Lent 1517 (Middle Temple). He shows that the normal practice, at 
least in the earlier period, was for a first Reader to be expected to deliver 
a second Reading, as a rule, in the Lent Vacation next after that filled 
by his immediate predecessor in office, which usually meant an interval 
between first and second Readings of rather more than five years. 

In the fifteenth century, it seems that the practice expected of Readers 
was normally to lecture on the ‘ old statutes ’, i.e. those earlier than the 
reign of Edward ITI, and mainly on Magna Carta, the statutes of Merton, 
Marlborough, Westminster I, Gloucester, and Westminster II. Their 
object was essentially to instruct the students on the content of thes: 
statutes, and no more, with due attention to disputed points and later 
modifications, and so far as possible to ensure that the students should 
have the benefit of this instruction on these statutes within the normal 
span of studentship at an Inn. The curriculum of Readings, if one may 
use such a term, was therefore rigid and circumscribed. It is probable 
that the main statutes were run through in the series of Readings in 
sequence; a statute once begun was continued through until the end, 
chapter by chapter, excepting those chapters not thought to need exposi- 
tion; the same statute was not lectured upon again until the cycle was 
completed, perhaps eight or even ten years later. It was not until the 
reign of Henry VIII that much if any departure from this stereotyped 
‘curriculum’ comes into evidence. 

Repetition of subject in the fifteenth century must have encouraged 
repetition of subject-matter, and a detailed comparison of the no fewer 
than nine Readings given between 1420 and 1466 on Merton c.i here 
printed would show how far the Readers repeated each other. Professor 
Thorne is of the opinion that in the early fifteenth century at any rate, 
the Readers were not expected to do more than repeat the work of their 
predecessors on the appropriate statute, and that the personality of the 
Reader was consequently not a matter of any note, which may explain why 
none of the early Readings records the name of the Reader, and why 
Fortescue in the De Laudibus makes no mention of Readings in his account 
of education at the Inns. 

Most of the remainder of the Introduction is devoted to the identifica- 
tion of the Readers of the five Readings printed as the body of the text of 
this volume. These names, and the dates of delivery are found to be 
Henry Spelman (Gray’s Inn), Lent 1452, Thomas Fitswilliam (Inner 
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Temple), Lent 1466, Thomas Brugge (Gray’s Inn), Lent 1469, Richard 
Hall (Inner Temple), Lent 1481, and Robert Constable (Lincoln’s Inn), 
Autumn 1489. In the rather long process of identification of these, and 
of other sundry legal personages whose names and interjections sometimes 
figure in the course of the Readings, the editor adds some useful informa- 
tion about the chronology of a number of fifteenth-century lawyers, but 
possibly the amount of detail and annotation supplied is rather excessive 
in relation to their significance, and would certainly be more appropriate 
in a work of reference rather than in what is intended to be a readable 
Introduction. 

The concluding section of the Introduction gives some account of 
early Readings, eleven of which (they are very short) are printed in the 
Appendices, dating from between ¢. 1420 and ¢. 1437. 

The five Readings printed in the body of the text deal respectively 
with Westminster II, c. 25, Merton, cc. 1-4, Westminster II, cc. 3-6, 
Gloucester, cc. 1-3, and Westminster II, cc. 1-2. Their content is highly 
and exclusively technical, and suggest that the students who heard them 
had already made considerable progress in their studies. It does not 
appear what exactly these texts are. Whether they are to be deemed 
the ipsissima verba of the Reader or the verbatim reports of what was said, 
is not entirely clear. In some instances at least, they must be reports, for 
a Reader could not, of course, have anticipated the occasional inter- 
jections of learned members of his audience—objections and counter- 
arguments—which are included in the texts as printed. The occurrence 
of these interjections point to what must have been pre-existing texts, 
since it can hardly be supposed that a Reader lectured extempore, without 
any text in front of him at all. Who in fact was responsible for making 
these reports remains mysterious. The manuscript of Spelman’s Reading 
is said to have been a report written by one Walter Atwill, B.A., in the 
eighth year of Henry VIII, but whence he got the text which he copied 
is unknown. The origin of the other manuscripts is not known. How 
far the texts as printed represent the Reading as actually delivered 
thus remains unknown and presumably unknowable. Each term may, 
however, in general, be accepted as at any rate doctrine of an experienced 
lawyer on the implications of the relevant part of each statute at the date 
of delivery, occasionally amplified by the interjections of the views of 
other, and sometimes more eminent, lawyers. The assessment of their 
value as evidence of what the law actually was at the dates involved can 
hardly go further than that. There is a possibility therefore that their 
value may be a trifle antiquarian rather than historical. For it would be 
a labour beyond the endurance of even the indefatigable powers of Pro- 
fessor Thorne to show in detail how far the doctrines of the Readers 
compare with the doctrines actually enforced in the courts of law, though 
we may hope to have the benefit of his opinion on this matter in his 
second volume—and he is one of the very few scholars who are competent 
to give such an opinion. The Readings were, after all, no more than 
academic lectures for students, and we must not suppose that such things 
were necessarily authoritative in the fifteenth century any more than they 
may be today. 


S. B. CHrimes. 
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The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. Rowse. (London: 
Macmillan, 1955.) 


Dr. Rowse’s second volume on the Elizabethan age is entitled The 
Expansion of Elizabethan England, and in reading it we should bear the 
title in mind, not expecting to find more than it covers, although in fact 
we find much more than the content usually included under it. For the 
book does not limit itself to Hakluyt’s scope of sea power, new trades, 
Asiatic journeys, ocean voyages, and American ambitions. These are 
treated in four of the eleven chapters. But the author sees more than 
that. He begins with expansion in the British Isles, the effective incor- 
poration of Wales and Cornwall into the kingdom, the extension of 
English rule over Ireland, the reduction to order of the Scottish border 
zone in anticipation of the union that closed the period. He ends—or 
almost ends, for there is a final Irish chapter—with the military inter- 
vention in defence of the Low Countries. This became necessary not 
simply because Philip I] became the enemy of England, but also because 
he employed there a disciplined permanent army. Such armies were 
arising on the Continent, able to use the Netherland delta as a place of 
assembly for a swift blow at England’s heart. Thus to neutralize the 
threatened Netherlands forced the growth of England’s military power; 
and not solely against the military power of Spain, for Elizabeth was 
even more sensitive to French advances into the Netherlands than to the 
continuance of the Spaniards there. 

This, then, is Dr. Rowse’s interpretation of Elizabethan expansion: 
the British Isles, the oceans, the supremacy of the narrow seas, the cock- 
pit of Europe. He sees it as a whole, and by his own method of seeking 
and marshalling material he proves that it was. He helps us to under- 
stand the reign as a stage in the advance of our people, not on the better- 
known internal side of constitution and politics, but on the less-regarded 
external side of prominence in Europe and the world. Better balance 
between these two, and their integration one with the other, may well 
be the theme of a future restatement of English history: the Common- 
wealth has been too long a sideshow, and too few acknowledge that the 
United Kingdom is a member of it. 

Dr. Rowse composes his picture on no impressionist method. He 
gives a mosaic of innumerable facts, great and small, interspersed with 
comment and criticism that leave no doubt of his own views. The 
personal ingredient in the writing gives vividness and interest, and keeps 
the reader in touch with an ardent and clear-minded teacher. Much 
of the volume gives the sensation of listening to a stimulating discourse. 
It is possible to overdo the comments, and one feels that Dr. Rowse 
occasionally does so; for there are some views that can more impressively 
be stated once and not repeated. The facts are chiefly concerned with 
persons high and obscure, from the queen to the squire and the merchant, 
the thoughts, sayings and doings of the widespread conscious class of a 
nation growing in enterprise. The author does not eke out his material. 
He has filled himself full of it, and sets it forth in lavish detail. He 
finds it not only in manuscripts and books, but in houses, monuments and 
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landscapes. Whenever he deals with a notable man he goes to see where 
he lived and whether any reminders of him survive. Applying this to a 
great many characters, the effort of memory is remarkable, like that of a 
Tudor statesman, who likewise carried all such things in his head. The 
binding medium of family relationships, business alliances and common 
ideas is essential to intimate knowledge of a ruling class; although the 
minor people may sometimes be too numerously described, and clarity 
might be better served by taking some of them for granted. But in 
Dr. Rowse’s hands the method justifies itself. He treats history as one 
of the graces of life, to be shared by all intelligent people, and his details 
are interesting in themselves besides serving to build up the picture. 

The several topics necd mention. The chapter on the Scottish border- 
land gives a scene and a people rather than a narrative of events. The 
same chapter deals with Cornwall, rather shortly, for the author’s 
Tudor Cornwall has furnished a longer treatment. Chapter ii, on Wales, 
is fuller, as it needs to be, since the story of the integration of Wales with 
the kingdom is not well known to the general English reader. Chapters 
iii and iv and xi (the last) give a vivid impression of Tudor Ireland and 
its conquest at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. Dr. Rowse views the 
struggle as ‘ the clash of two civilizations, one hopelessly out of date, 
breaking up and on the way out, the other the most efficient in Europe, 
abounding in energy, expansive and explosive, on the march and on the 
make, the future with it’. In the Irish connexion one of his incidental 
dicta on persons is worth pondering: ‘Oddly enough, Henry VIII, 
contrary to appearances, was a moderate and a conciliator.’ Ireland apart, 
this is a clue to the study of Henry’s last years, when he was free from over- 
mighty ministers and himself built up the reputation of greatness which 
Tudor England allowed him. The whole treatment of the Irish question 
gives a new proportion to the view of the Elizabethan age, showing 
an Irish settlement as a major and continuous undertaking, not a hand- 
to-mouth coping with a nuisance ; and also as a training stage in English 
empire-building. A single chapter, v, covers the oceanic voyages. It 
is well-filled and stimulating, but some may regret with the reviewer 
that it was not made into at least two; although this is partly compensated 
by the allotment of a separate chapter (vi) to American colonization, 
which is completely up-to-date in its use of authorities. 

Two chapters, vii and viii, deal with the Spanish war at sea, again 
with Dr. Rowse’s clear delineation of personalities. The reviewer 
must note one small error of fact and challenge one comment. Drake is 
enumerated (p. 251) among the members of the Navy Board, but he never 
had a seat on it, and the fact that he either refused to join it or was 
excluded had a bearing on the disagreements of his later career. The 
comment is this, of 1389: ‘ Hawkins again put forward his plan for a 
regular and continual blockade, with small squadrons succeeding one 
another on the Azores station.. We had not the forces or the organization 
for that: a very professional conception, it was a century and a half 
before its time.’ But Hawkins’s detailed proposal shows that we 
certainly had the ships, he had proved that under his own management 
they could be supplied, and his name was certainly good for organization 
in general. It was not Hawkins who was before his time, but his superiors 
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who were behind it. The stoppage of the treasure-flow would have 
prevented the re-creation of the Spanish fleet—Dr. Rowse himself shows 
us Philip II talking of selling his candlesticks. Hawkins might have 
failed, no one can tell; but the alternative policies did fail, and the war 
went on for another fifteen years. This little argument, although it has 
needed many words, takes up only one small point in a very masterly 
account. The queen’s attitude to the war is feelingly and cogently 
described (pp. 302~5) in a passage that answers much superficial criticism 
of her. In chapters ix and x, on the war on land, military organization, 
and the intervention in the Netherlands, Dr. Rowse covers ground that 
has been much neglected in some general histories. The last Irish 
chapter follows them for the military reason, although in historical 
connexion it belongs to an earlier section of the book. These military 
chapters are essential to a balanced view of the age. 

The illustrations need notice, for they really illustrate, and as much 
care has gone into their selection as into the other aids to comprehension 
that Dr. Rowse employs. Some of them, notably among the portraits, 
have not been commonly reproduced, if at all, and they include a glorious 
representation of Thomas Wyndham which epitomizes what we know of 
his character. 

This review has sought to describe a book which in an ordinary 
compass of 450 pages embodies a great amount of thought and knowledge. 
Both the instructed and the uninstructed reader will get much good 
from it, for it is live history. 

J. A. WiiraMson. 


Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution. By W. HAtrer. 
(London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1955.) 


Tue best writing in English on our seventeenth-century revolution is 
today coming out of the United States. Among these American histor- 
ians Professor Haller is second in significance only to Professor Perry 
Miller. He is the true heir today of Gardiner and Firth, sharing not only 
their weaknesses but also their strength. Professor Haller has no doubts 
about the dignity and importance of his theme; and he treats Puritanism 
as a serious subject. In The Rise of Puritanism (1938) he showed us the 
crucial significance of the group of Puritan ministers in preparing for 
the revolution which broke out in 1640. From them 


‘the people learned to believe . . . that all men were equal, equal 
in sin but also in their claim to redemption. They learned to look 
within themselves and to themselves for liberation, confident that 
the incalculable forces of existence, natural and supernatural, would 
not betray them in the end. They learned to assume that in the war 
of Christ and Antichrist, which filled the whole of history and was 
now surely approaching its climax, Englishmen had a special rdéle 
to play.’ (Pp. 254-5 of the book under review.) 


The theme of this volume is the paradox of the isolation of the ministers 
in the revolution, their powerlessness to halt intellectual and political 
developments which they had done so much to stimulate. 
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* The outcome of all their striving in pulpit and press was to be the 
triumph of their teaching and the disappointment of their expecta- 
tion, . . . They aroused not in the humble and poor in spirit 
only but in men of many conditions in an expanding world and a 
changing society a quickened consciousness of life and power 
within themselves, a sense of participating in the designs of provi- 
dence, an expectancy of great things to come. The result was not 
reformation but the emergence of an articulate vernacular public, 
free from any of the inhibitions and impediments of customary 
attitudes and sanctions.’ 


The preachers found, as Milton told them, that liberty is a two-edged 
sword (pp. 352-3). The Puritan Revolution triumphed at the cost of 
the disintegration of Puritanism itself; it was not the ministers who 
reaped the benefit. 

The complex dialectic of this tragedy is analysed subtly and sym- 
pathetically. The Bible was the religion of all protestants; but the Bible 
was interpreted by laymen in the light of the life they lived. Its inter- 
pretation ought, Milton said, to ‘ be weilded and manag’d by the life of 
man without penning him up from the duties of humane society’. ‘ Wee 
ought to bee very tender how we seek to reconcile that to Gods law, 
which we cannot reconcile to mens equity: or how we make God the 
author of that constitution which man reaps inconvenience from’ 
(pp. 46, 75). ‘ The dissidence of dissent’ is a continuous process, which 
the preachers could not halt when and where they wished. The ground 
had been prepared for congregational Independency before 1640, when 
‘every Puritan group which at any time joined together to engage a 
lecturer tended to become a “ gathered church”’’ (p. 115). These 
groups resented the attempt to replace the Laudian uniformity, imposed 
from on top, by a new Presbyterian orthodoxy. The political Indepen- 
dents were those who were ready to sacrifice religious unity to the need 
for winning the civil war (pp. 115-24). The Presbyterians, unable to 
replace the devil in the bottle from which they had released it, could 
think of no solution other than blind repression and reliance on the 
Scottish army. It is not the least of Professor Haller’s merits that he 
enables us to enter into the unattractive mental processes of these bewil 
dered and frightened conservatives. 

So the Presbyterian disciplinary system failed to establish itself, and 
the high Calvinist theology disintegrated, despite the desperate rearguard 
fought by the preachers. ‘In teaching the people to read the Bible, the 
preachers did not intend them to read with no, still less with erroneous, 
instruction—to use it as a mirror wherein to see their own wild notions 
reflected back to them. In telling people always and at all costs to heed 
the voice of conscience, the preachers did not mean that men should 
harken to nothing else.’ But these things happened. Teaching men 
to search their hearts for signs of God’s grace led some of them all too 
easily into the heresy that every man might be saved if he wished. 
Alternatively, ‘ if all men were bad, all were at any rate equal’ (pp. 152~3, 
344). Overton advanced from the theological proposition that the soul 
was mortal to the political conclusion that all men were born equal in 
the eyes of God and were therefore entitled to equal rights on earth 
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(p. 178). Saltmarsh and Dell preached free grace to the army. The 
Levellers extended to politics the implications of the doctrine of the 
indwelling Christ, and discussed them in the streets of London and with 
the army rank and file (pp. 198, 260-1). The radicals even came to 
denounce as a monopoly the engrossing of preaching ‘ by the ministers 
in their black coats’; and a monopoly was ‘ the greatest infringing of the 
Subjects propriety ’ (pp. 161, 274). Parliament had appealed to the people 
by the Grand Remonstrance in 1641; the Independent dissenting 
brethren appealed to parliament and public for support through the press 
in 1644; the Levellers used the press to appeal from ‘ the degenerate 
Representative Body the Commons of England... to the Body 
Represented, The free people’. So one thing led to another (pp. 255, 
266, 304). 

Professor Haller is weakest where he is closest to Gardiner: in his 
failure to follow contemporaries in relating religious and _ political 
ideas to political and economic reality. The disintegration of Puritanism 
is treated almost as though it were a purely ‘ ideological’ process. 
But the censorship broke down because men refused to accept it; the 
power of the army prevented the establishment of a Presbyterian discipline, 
These things are mentioned; but their incalculable consequences are 
inadequately stressed. Again, Professor Haller suggests that Levellers 
and Independents, rank-and-file agitators and grandee officers, really 
shared the same ideals; only the radicals wanted to proceed faster and 
farther than ‘ the silken Independents ’ (pp. 305-12, 325). This is surely 
to miss fundamental divergences such as made Cromwell say of the 
Levellers, ‘ If you do not break them they will break you’. Was tolera- 
tion to extend to ‘ debar any kind of restraint on anything that any will 
call religion?’ Ireton asked. Liberty of conscience—that two-edged 
sword—must not be used to justify attacks on property or the main- 
tenance of established political order: so the preachers taught (pp. 126, 
326). Ireton at Putney argued that political liberty would lead to attacks 
on property, and insisted that ‘ liberty cannot be provided for in a general 
sense if property be preserved’. When arguments failed, the grandees 
answered the Levellers with musket-balls. 

More space would be required to do justice to the richness of Professor 
Haller’s .argument—to his convincing demonstration, for instance, of 
the importance of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. The next most widely read 
book after the Bible, it taught Englishmen to see their history as one long 
struggle between Christ and Antichrist, with the common people on 
Christ’s side against priests and tyrants (pp. 19, 47-8, 183, 259, 272, 358). 
Interwoven with Professor Haller’s main theme are studies of Milton 
and Lilburne, each inspired by Foxe’s patriotic legend, each develop- 
ing the Puritan tradition though with different emphases, each pressing 
on to conclusions for political action which profoundly shocked many who 
shared their premises. This book will stimulate a great deal of thought 
and will help us towards a deeper and fuller understanding of the historical 
significance of Puritanism. Even where we may feel inclined to criticize 
Professor Haller we cannot but be conscious of our profound debt to him. 


CurisTorpHER HILL. 
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The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945. By Gorvon A. Craic. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


*Prusstan MiuirarisM’ has been a catchword for the last hundred 
years. The phrase covers a multitude of sins. Sometimes it means 
that the Prussian, or later German, officers were peculiarly arrogant 
and ruthless; sometimes that they had a particularly direct influence on 
policy. At other times it has been a criticism of the State rather than of 
the army: that Prussia~-Germany relied more than most states on military 
power for the realization of its aims. Or again the judgement could 
be constitutional: that the army was not controlled by a minister respon- 
sible to parliament or that it secured its financial support without parlia- 
mentary sanction. Finally it could be a judgement of German character, 
and not merely of the army-officers: that all Germans regarded the 
army with unique awe and devotion. Mr. Craig did not sort out these 
different meanings when he designed his book. Each of his twelve 
chapters is excellent, but the theme is constantly changing. Sometimes, 
as a literal interpretation of the title would imply, it is the political 
outlook of the army leaders; sometimes their political influence. At 
others it becomes their devices for preventing political interference 
in the army; and at others again it turns into a description of the way 
in which the supreme command was organized. The book is uneven 
in another sense. Parts of it are based on original unpublished material 
from the German military archives now at Washington. Roon’s papers 
enable Mr. Craig to give a new interpretation to the period of Bismarck’s 
conflict with the Prussian parliament; and he has a good deal that is of 
interest on the Weimar republic from the papers of Seeckt and Groener 
though the latter have little to do with the army except that Groener 
happened to be a retired general. The rest of the book is a skilful 
compilation from printed sources and tells a story which is known to most 
scholars. As a result, the book does not leave any clear decisive impres 
sion. In particular, was there any special ‘ Prussian militarism ’ after all ? 
Perhaps the question could have been answered only if Mr. Craig 
had made comparisons with other countries. For instance, was the 
Austrian State of the eighteenth century less centred on the Ho/fkriegsrat 
than Prussia on similar bodies? Surely both States existed primarily 
to raise men and money for the armed forces? In 1866 Bismarck, a 
civilian, controlled Prussian policy; it was Austrian, not Prussian, 
generals who insisted on war. In the First World War William II 
dared not dismiss Hindenburg and Ludendorff; but it took the French 
politicians two years to get rid of Joffre, and Lloyd George never got 
rid of Haig. The German army perhaps helped to put Hitler in power, 
though not much—the German voters helped a good deal more. But 
what was the attitude of the Italian army to Fascism or of the Polish 
army to Pilsudski? It is even worth bearing in mind that the British 
army was not brought fully under the control of a civilian minister 
until the very end of the nineteenth century. Armies will be armies 
a persistent, though tiresome, truth which historians do not always 
recognize. ‘ 


VOL. LXXI-—-NO. CCLXXIX 
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To take Mr. Craig’s themes in order. Sombart said well of old 
Prussia: ‘The State did not create the army. ‘The army created the State.’ 
The Prussia of Frederick the Great owed both its frontiers and its 
organization to the army; in fact the king regarded himself solely as 
supreme commander. Again, army leaders were primarily responsible 
for the social and political revolution which followed the defeat at Jena. 
But Mr. Craig exaggerates their importance when he regards the resigna- 
tion of Boyen in 1819 as a constitutional crisis comparable to 1848, 1862, 
or 1918. Reform was bound to come to an end once Napoleon had been 
defeated; the surprising thing rather is that the Prussian army kept so 
much of its popular character until the middle of the century. Nor is 
there much justification for emphasizing the achievement of the Prussian 
army in 1848. Certainly it defeated the revolution; but so did every 
other army in Europe. The striking thing at the time was that Prussia 
emerged with a constitution—a constitution which survived until 1918. 
On the other hand, Bismarck’s conflict with the parliament certainly 
had a character all its own. Mr. Craig puts it ina new light. Everyone 
knows that Bismarck maintained an enlarged army without parliamentary 
sanction. Mr. Craig shows that Bismarck was hard pressed by Edwin von 
Manteuffel on the other side to abolish constitutional government 
altogether; and Manteuffel was more troublesome and more powerful 
than the Liberals. Bismarck’s victory in 1866 was a triumph for con- 
stitutionalism, though of a peculiar sort. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those which deal with the 
German Empire. Here again everyone knows that the army and par- 
ticularly the chief of staff, enjoyed a wide autonomy. It comes with a 
shock of surprise to realize that this was unplanned and unforeseen. 
The chief of staff was originally a quite subordinate officer. Moltke, 
for instance, had virtually no say during the Danish war of 1864. The 
two big wars against Austria and against France gave him real importance. 
Even so he never secured much say in policy. The one exception is 
perhaps the annexation of Metz in 1871; but the evidence is contradictory, 
and Bismarck certainly did not put up a fight against it. Bismarck’s 
jugglery with the Reichstag after 1871 really manufactured the autonomy 
of the general staff. He was always warding off responsible government; 
and the staff got an uncovenanted benefit. Bismarck did not realize 
that its autonomy might be turned against him; and in fact he had trouble 
only with Waldersee, never with Moltke. The general staff threw 
off all civilian control during the reign of William I]; but this was 
largely because the civilians left them to their own devices. Schlieffen 
had no political interests or skill. He was a pure technician. Mr. Craig 
tells a revealing story of how his adjutant drew his attention to a beautiful 
valley. Schlieffen replied: ‘an insignificant obstacle’, and ended the 
conversation. The chief of staff did not deliberately encroach into the 
sphere of politics. No one gave him any political guidance; and he 
went ahead in a state of puzzled bewilderment. Bethmann was the only 
chancellor uneasy at this arrangement; but since he too could not devise 
a policy he left the decision to Moltke in 1914. 

There is not much new on the war years, where Mr. Craig draws 
heavily on the cxcellent book by Hans Gatzke. Once more the generals 
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had responsibility thrust upon them whether they would or no. Bethmann 
could see no way out; and he was overthrown by a Reichstag conspiracy, 
not by Ludendorff. There is some interesting information about the 
armistice period from Groener’s papers, but Mr. Craig misses the most 
significant point. Contrary to the common opinion, the army did not 
restore order after the revolution. The old army was incapable of doing 
anything; it merely dissolved. Order was restored by the Free Corps; 
and the new army which Seeckt organized was really his own Free Corps 
on a more legal basis. This gave Seeckt a position which no earlier 
general had enjoyed. So long as the army was a limited professional 
force, it was truly a body of legionaries, a State within a State. Seeckt 
could keep out of political conflicts, balance between Ebert and Kapp, 
and run his own foreign policy. Even this must not be exaggerated. 
Once Germany became orderly, the army lost its independent power; and 
Stresemann was able to insist on Seeckt’s dismissal without any trouble. 

Finally, in the period of political turmoil and collapse, the army, 
far from intruding into politics, tried to keep out of them. Groener 
perhaps intended to use the army against Hitler. The army leaders and 
Schleicher were resolved not to be involved in civil disturbance ; and at the 
end, as Mr, Craig shows, their sole aim was to get Hitler into power so as 
to escape their unwelcome responsibility. The rest of the story, how 
Hitler broke the autonomy of the generals and subordinated them to his 
own authority, is well known. Mr. Craig should have made it clear 
that this followed inevitably from the character of the army. A pro 
fessional army obeyed its generals; a mass army was loyal to the Fuhrer, 
as the events of July 1944 showed. In general, Mr. Craig has assembled 
his facts well and composed a fascinating narrative. But he has missed 
the main point. The German generals were not particularly militaristic 
or greedy for power. They did what they were told, when faced by a 
resolute civilian, whether Bismarck or Hitler. For most of the time, 
no civilian told them anything; and they struggled to make politics in 
an amateurish fashion. If Germany was peculiarly ‘ militaristic’, this 
was not the work of the generals. It rested on the general belief of 
Germans that an overwhelmingly powerful army was essential to their 


security; and in view of Germany’s geographical position, this is not 
surprising. Substitute ‘ British admirals’ for ‘German generals’ 
and is the story very different ? 


A. J. P. Tayior. 


England in the Reigns of James II and William Ill. By Davip Oaa. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


PERHAPS it is an indirect tribute to the greatness of Macaulay that our 
library shelves are comparatively barren of works on most aspects of 
the reign of William III. The supposed ‘ drabness’ of the period in 
comparison with the excitements of the previous fifty years may have 
something to do with it; but in view of its undeniable importance it is 
strange that even the biographers have avoided many of its statesmen, 
and there is still no authoritative English life of William himself. There 
will, therefore, be a general welcome for Mr. Ogg’s book which, covering 
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also the reign of James II, carries the story of his earlier volumes down to 
1702. Since the book shares all the good qualities of its predecessor, 
it is certain to have as long a life of usefulness and enjoyment to the reader. 

As in his previous book, Mr. Ogg adopts the plan of interspersing 
essays on a variety of topics with chapters of political narrative. This is 
a method which has obvious disadvantages—it is curious to find that the! 
opening chapter of a book on England deals with Scotland and Ireland— 
but the table of contents and the index are full enough to make it possible 
to track down any subject without much difficulty. Some readers will 
no doubt make the more serious criticism that in this scheme some topics 
receive less than their fair share of attention. The last chapter, dealing 
with some aspects of the intellectual life of the period, is sufficiently 
interesting to make one wish that it was longer and more comprehensive: 
after pointing to the importance of scientific developments, Mr. Ogg’s 
discussion of them is disappointingly brief, and the literature of the period 
and even the disputes between non-jurors and latitudinarians might have 
received a little space. But it would be wrong to dwell on possible 
deficiencies of this kind; it is more to the point to note the great variety 
of subjects on which he offers vigorous and stimulating comment of 
his own, never contenting himself with merely summarizing the con- 
clusions of others, skilfully making use of contemporary journalism and 
law reports, always with an eye for the amusing illustration or the apt 
comparison with developments in France. All these virtues are especially 
evident in the chapter on ‘ Freehold and Status’ which makes good use 
of legal materials in its examination of some fundamental preconceptions 
of this age. 

Perhaps the ideas outlined in this chapter might have been more 
fully developed in the political chapters on the Revolution. Here a full 
knowledge of all the latest research only confirms the author in what may 
be termed the traditional view of the Revolution’s significance. He is as 
merciless to Jeffreys as that judge was to his victims, has an equally 
vigorous condemnation of Sunderland, and is full of scorn for recent 
‘assiduous eulogy’ of the Stuarts; and in his discussion of the various 
aspects of William’s reign he is concerned to stress the great improvement 
in national unity and strength which came after 1689. One may welcome 
this emphasis and yet feel that his very vehemence is sometimes a dis- 
service to his case and evokes reservations in the mind of the reader. 
Reference to ‘ our depreciated literary currency ’ and the use of the word 
‘fascist’ do not really help. Did Monmouth indeed ‘ understand the 
common man’ (p. 148)? Inglorious and muddled as James’s foreign 
policy was, the use of phrases like ‘ bartering the independence of Eng- 
land’ for a small sum (p. 158) only obscures James’s attitude to Louis, 
and makes it difficult later on to explain their cross-purposes in 1688. 
Incidentally, it seems doubtful whether the renewal of the Anglo-Dutch 
alliances in 1685 was intended as a means of pitting the States-General 
against William of Orange (p. 157). 

Of William there is an interesting short character-sketch (pp. 319-21) 
but a definitive portrait (if that is possible) must wait for a closer examina- 
tion of his whole career. Mr. Ogg avoids discussion of some important 
questions, such as that of his attitude to Monmouth, and the problem 
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of precisely when and why he decided on invasion. It may be doubtful 
whether he was quite as devoid of humanity and kindliness as is usually 
represented, and his ‘ rigidity’ was in some ways a virtue which stood 
him in good stead. It seems unrealistic to say that William was ‘ prob- 
ably unwise in assuming supreme military command ’, for his experiences 
in the war of 1672-8 had been enough to convince anyone that only 
by retaining supreme personal control over the coalition armies was he 
likely to have any success. This may account also for his reliance on some 
bad, but loyal, subordinates. His generalship suffers not so much by 
comparison with that of Luxembourg as with Marlborough’s genius in 
the next war. It is fair to say that other generals labouring under the 
same disadvantages might have fared much worse. 

The war with France bulks larger in these pages than in those of 
Macaulay, whose principal delight, one feels, was in the month-by-month 
vicissitudes in the parliamentary debates. Mr. Ogg is less interested in 
the motives of individuals and the shifting political combinations than 
in an analytical treatment of the nature of English institutions and 
‘ parties ’ at this time: the characters of the leading politicians of William’s 
reign are only illuminated by an occasional comment, and the members of 
the Junto, for instance, remain very shadowy, On the Cabinet and the 
house of commons there is much of interest though, as Mr. Ogg recog- 
nizes, some of the generalizations must remain tentative until more 
detailed research has been carried out, and the discussion is marred by 
some loose statements. It is more misleading than helpful to describe 
Charles II’s Cabal as ‘an informal Cabinet’ (p. 335), and to say that 
‘ until the eighteenth century the Commons were not clearly divided 
between Whig and Tory’ (p. 127: my italics). 

Some slips need correction in subsequent editions, The clause in 
the Elizabethan Act of Supremacy from which the Parliamentarians 
derived High Commission was clause 8, not 18, and contains the passages 
here ascribed to clause 17 (pp. 176-9), and a non-existent clause XII in 
the Bill of Rights should read II (p. 243). One or two ‘ fables ’ have been 
repeated: it is highly improbable that Sir Charles Duncombe received 
warning of the stop of the exchequer from Shaftesbury (p. 88). Does 
the story of Musgrave’s bag of guineas (p. 132) belong to the same 
category? There is no formal bibliography, but there are some useful 
bibliographical references in the footnotes. 

In a work of this kind a few slips are unavoidable, and the fact that 
the book sometimes stimulates disagreement is really a tribute to the vigour 
of its ideas. The three volumes covering 1660-1702 taken together, 
form an impressive whole, a ‘ standard work’ in the best sense of that 
much-abused term, and a worthy monument to the writer’s belief that 
the writing of history is ‘ not a scientific process but a humane pursuit ’. 


K. H. D. Haney. 


The Englishman. A Political Journal by Richard Steele. Edited by Raz 
BLANCHARD. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Ever since Macaulay drew attention to it, the importance of news- 
papers and pamphlets for the study of English history after the Glorious 
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Revolution has been more or less realized by historians. Nevertheless it 
remains true that few later historians of post-Revolution England have 
made as much use of them as did Macaulay. This is all the more curious 
because they have been far more thoroughly exploited by those who have 
studied a slightly earlier period. Everybody, for instance, knows that the 
Thomason Tracts have been proved a profitable quarry. Whatever the 
cause of the neglect of later pamphlets and papers, the consequence has 
been that much of value has been missed. Those who consult the first 
two volumes of Professor W. T. Morgan’s Bibliography of British History, 
1700-1713 will note, perhaps with joy, perhaps with alarm, the mass of 
material there indicated. There is more than any one man is likely to 
be able to read, even if he had easy access to it all. To ask whether 
much of it is worth reading is natural enough, but such a question 
should equally naturally be followed by the reflexion that the very 
quantity of the material is evidence of a fact sometimes ignored. All 
these papers and pamphlets were written to be read, and, unless most of 
them had found a sale, the supply would soon have dried up. Even 
though the writers sometimes wrote for nothing or were subsidized, the 
publishers still had to make a profit after paying for paper, printing, and 
other costs. We are forced, therefore, to the conclusion that there were 
enough people in England with a serious interest in politics to spend 
money on political literature and, what is more, literature that, though 
often characterized by scurrility and vituperation, also largely dealt with 
questions of principle. To call this literature propaganda is at once 
true and misleading. Most of it was propaganda, but propaganda of a 
kind that appealed to reason as much as to emotion, and so unlike most 
of the propaganda of our own time. If the modern student is apt to be 
wearied by meeting the same arguments again and again, he can at least 
profit by the knowledge that the readers of the eighteenth century were 
less readily tired and draw the appropriate conclusion. 

If it is now possible to study Steele as a political writer without visiting 
a great library, it is because of the labours of Miss Blanchard, who has 
followed up her editions of his Correspondence and his Tracts and Pamphlets 
with one of both series of The Englishman. ‘Though there were contem- 
porary collected editions of each series, neither is nowadays common, 
and the second is particularly scarce. The student of literature can 
neglect Steele’s journalism without much loss ; to the student of history 
it is important. Those who egged Steele on to write The Englishman 
knew what they were doing. He was just the man to appeal to an 
important section of the public. He was a gentleman, which counted 
for something; he had made a name for himself as a writer at once 
entertaining and pious, a combination of qualities that was just becoming 
fashionable; he was ready and able to undertake the drudgery of running 
a periodical. Perhaps the only other person with the same qualifications 
and the same opinions was Addison, and Addison does not seem to have 
been very keen on political journalism, though, as that good tory, 
Samuel Johnson, noted, he had plenty of capacity for it. At any rate 
there is evidence that during the last part of Anne’s reign Addison did 
not much want to meddle with politics; nor, probably, was he merely 
influenced by the fear of burning his fingers, as Steele certainly did with 
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the first series of The Englishman; for, though Addison started The Free- 
holder at the end of 1715 when Steele had stopped the second series of 
The Englishman, having apparently written himself out, Addison’s paper 
was far less purely political than Steele’s. In consequence it is much 
more readable. But it would be a mistake to assume that it was much 
more important. Steele said nothing original, and his style, though 
quite good, is in no way superior to that of many other writers—it was 
an age of good prose—but The Englishman is a very fair guide to the 
opinions of a large section of the politically conscious community. If 
we want to know how the Peace of Utrecht was represented, and felt, 
to be a threat to the Protestant succession; if we want to know by what 
arguments the impeachments of 1715 were defended; above all, if we 
want to know how closely religion and politics were intertwined at the 
time, an easy way of finding out is to read Steele in this convenient 
reprint. Even Miss Blanchard seems a little surprised at Steele’s opinions 
about the Church, or at least at the stress he lays upon them. They did 
not surprise his contemporaries; there is no greater mistake than the 
view that those who argued in defence of the lawfulness of the Revolution 
settlement were Laodiceans in religious matters. Steele was uttering a 
commonplace when he wrote: ‘I consider the Church and State as 
united in just such a Political, as the Soul and Body is in a Natural Con- 
stitution; and that the Life, as well as the Health of the whole, depends 
upon the Union and Vigour of these their essential Parts’ (pp. 231-2). 

To mention all the particular points of interest would be impossible 
in a review of moderate compass. But attention may fairly be drawn 
to one or two matters not often noted by recent writers on the period. 
The controversy about baptism had great political significance. If the 
Dissenters were not validly baptized, what title had they to political 
rights in a community that professed and called itself Christian? If the 
Elector of Hanover was not validly baptized, how could he be Defender 
of the Faith or join in communion with the Church. of England, as 
required by the Act of Settlement? That admirable guide to the polemics 
of the four last years of Queen Anne, White Kennett’s Wisdom of Looking 
Backward, shows very clearly the excitement—the term is not too strong 
—aroused by the dispute concerning baptism and explains why The 
Englishman could not ignore it. Again, while it was obviously part of 
Steele’s job when he started the second series of The Englishman to justify 
the impeachments of 1715, his attitude to Ormonde is significant and 
lends support to the view that the decision to impeach Ormonde was 
taken only with the greatest reluctance. Indeed, the whole question of 
these impeachments badly needs a more thorough investigation than it 
has yet received. Were they the product of a desire for revenge or were 
they a prudent precaution that prevented a far more dangerous rising in 
favour of the Pretender than that which actually occurred, or—a more 
attractive theory—were they the product of fears that, though genuine 
and not ungrounded, were nonetheless exaggerated ? 

Miss Blanchard has been at considerable pains to annotate her reprint. 
Notes were certainly needed, and the notes provided will often be found 
helpful. In particular her readers will be grateful for the provision of 
relevant references to The Examiner, a journal that should certainly be 
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reprinted; if Miss Blanchard would undertake the task, she would 
double the debt that students of the period owe her. Occasionally, 
however, there is a certain lack of precision in her notes; her grasp of 
diplomatic history does not appear to be very firm. One or two state- 
ments have an odd look: Gaultier is described as ‘a Jesuit’; Charles VI 
is described as ‘ Emperor of Austria’; the fact that St. John was trans- 
ferred from the Northern to the Southern Department in August, 1713, 
is not stated. ‘These things, however, are only minor blemishes in an 
edition that should be consulted by all who wish to make a serious study 
of the English press in the early eighteenth century. 


Mark A. THOMSON. 


The Letters of Daniel Defoe. Edited by G. H. Heater. (Oxford: 


Clarendon Press, 1955.) 


Lirerary biography, as Dr. Johnson thought, may be a fascinating 
branch of study, but it remains true that of the lives of many great 
English authors remarkably little is known, in spite of the laborious 
researches of modern scholars. Though information about the writers 
of the eighteenth century is a good deal more plentiful than that about 
earlier writers, there are many gaps in our knowledge. If Defoe is still 
a puzzling character, it is not merely because he was a most unusual 
person—men of genius cannot be other—but largely because the 
information needed to explain him is in great part missing. ‘This is all 
the more annoying because much of it once existed. If Defoe kept the 
letters he received, they do not appear to have survived; again, a large, 
perhaps the larger, number of those he wrote have perished. All the 
more reason, therefore, for making readily accessible those letters that 
have been preserved and furnishing that amount of annotation required 
to make their understanding easy. Though everybody who is seriously 
interested in the eighteenth century knows that Defoe’s letters to Harley 
or a large part of them—were kept by their recipient and have been 
published by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, there are also 
other letters in print, hitherto, as Professor Healey observes, ‘ widely 
scattered and some of them deeply hidden’. What long needed to be 
done has at last been done, and well done. Where the originals are 
known to survive Professor Healey has reproduced them, though very 
rightly extending some of the contractions and altering the punctuation 
where clarity so required. It is, however, rather disturbing to note 
that some of the originals are now untraceable. This is the odder 
because a holograph of Defoe’s has for some time had a cash value. 
Naturally Professor Healey has searched for unpublished letters, but 
he has found only four written by Defoe and two written to him. In 
all he gives us 235 letters by Defoe, and 16 to him. The earliest of the 
letters was written in 1703, the last in 1730; there are, however, none 
for 1709, 1715, 1716, 1719, and 1721-7. The notes appended to the 
extant letters are terse, clear, and informative. The reader is nearly 
always told what he needs to know and is not plagued with a mass of 
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semi-relevant information. Very occasionally he may feel that a little 
more might be said or that something might be said a little better. For 
instance, a reference to the life of William Paterson by S. Bannister might 
have been worth adding at the proper point, as might one to Professor 
Sykes’s article on ‘the Cathedral Chapter of Exeter and the General 
Election of 1705” (ante, xlv); something, too, of interest about Chivers 
may be found in the Life of Gilbert Burnet by T. E. S. Clarke and Miss 
H. C. Foxcroft (see Letters, 2, 39, and 42). Perhaps it is pedantic to 
complain that, when an article of the Grand Alliance is cited, a French 
version is given; the language of the original was Latin, and, if a trans- 
lation be thought desirable, one into English would be better (p. 346, 
n. 1). One serious misprint may be found on page 395, note 1, where 
Abel Boyer appears as ‘ Abe Beyer’. None of these points is of great 
importance; the impression that remains after a perusal of the notes 
is one of admiration for the excellent execution of a task that cannot 
have been easy. 

The impression left by a perusal of the letters is far from one of 
admiration for Defoe’s character. Nobody is at his best when he is 
asking for money, and Defoe often asked for money. The occasional 
insertion of protestations of devotion to principles does not mend matters. 
Defoe was prepared to do a good many things, some of them rather 
dirty, for money and to serve very different people, if they would pay 
him. Defoe’s contemporaries knew or guessed much that his letters 
reveal, and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that during the 
last two decades of his life, if not before, his name stank in the nostrils 
of most decent men. For this he had only himself to thank. It is well 
to remember that Defoe’s talent for fiction was not expressed only in 
his novels. He can be found lying in these letters. If his lies were 
not always detected, he at least told enough to get the reputation of a 
liar. Of course, there was another side to Defoe—one hardly visible 
in these letters. If they give evidence of his courage, they give little 
of some of his peculiar talents—for instance, his mastery of irony—nor 
do they tell us much about Defoe’s principles. For principles he pro- 
bably had, though he did not always live up to them. His religion was 
very real, though some of its literary manifestations are rather unpleasing 
to modern taste; very real, too, was his humanitarianism, to which the 
Review, as well as his novels, offers testimony. Of this last, indeed, 
there are a few signs in the letters, as in his sympathetic references to 
the Newcastle keelmen and his kindly letter to the unfortunate Keimer. 
But, one wonders, would these few signs seem noteworthy, if they were 
not corroborated by Defoe’s non-epistolary writings? Hazlitt said that 
the only fair specimen of Burke was all he wrote. Defoe may well be 
accounted a lesser man than Burke, but, if we would know him, we ought 
to read all he wrote. At the moment this is pretty well impossible. 
The list of his writings grows longer in every bibliography, but the 
evidence for the attribution of anonymous writings to him needs to be 
stated and sifted more carefully than has as yet been done in most cases. 
Moreover, even if we knew with tolerable certainty what all his works 
were, it would still be almost impossible to have access to copies of 
several of them. Is it too much to hope that the United States, where 
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scholarship has been so often supplied with the money to make possible 
the publication of the collected writings of great authors, will in the 
not too distant future give us a collected Defoe? Professor Healey 
could do much in the execution of such a project. 


Mark A. THOMSON. 


Members of Parliament, 1734-1832. By Gerarr P. Jupp, IV. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1955.) 


Mr. Jupp has analysed the age, social status, education and occupation 
of the 5,034 M.P.s returned from the general election of 1734 to the 
Reform Act of 1832. For the analysis he has made use of a modern 
statistical machine, which is capable of sorting out a large mass of 
material in a matter of days. The results are summarized in twenty-one 
statistical tables. 

In general, Mr. Judd’s statistics contain few surprises. They show 
that the house of commons from 1734 to 1832 was a relatively, though not 
excessively youthful body, with an average age of 43.3 compared with 
about 50 today. It was also slightly more stable in membership, 75 per 
cent. of the members returned at general elections having served before, 
compared with 7o per cent. from 1918-50. Over one-third of the 
members were cither sons of peers or baronets, the former out- 
numbering the latter, and rising from 68 in 1734 to 154 in 1826, 
About one-third had received a public school education, nine-tenths of 
them at Eton, Westminster and Harrow, in that order; and one-half 
had gone to a university, seven-eights to either Oxford or Cambridge, 
Oxford M.P.s outnumbering Cambridge ones in proportion to the 
number of students at each university, ie. by about 3 to 2. Of the 
colleges, Christ Church and Trinity overshadowed the others, each 
accounting towards the end of the neriod for more M.P.s than the rest 
put together. About a third of the ‘aembers were soldiers, sailors or 
lawyers—Mr. Judd’s statistics dv not extend to another important 
professional group, the officials and diplomatists—and rather more 
than one-sixth were commercial men. 

Though there is no reason to suppose that in outline Mr. Judd’s 
statistics do not give a correct picture of these aspects of the house of 
commons during the period, some reservations must be made on points of 
detail. When his tables can be checked against an independent analysis, 
such as Sir L. Namier’s of the 1761 parliament, it will be found that 
the two sets of figures rarely tally, even on simple matters of fact 
such as the number of baronets. In age-groups the discrepancies seem 
to be accounted for by the fact that Sir. L. Namier succeeded in ascertaining 
the age of all but twenty-five members of that House, whereas Mr. Judd 
has failed to do so for forty-five. Sir. L. Namier reckoned that there were 
forty practising barristers elected in 1761, whereas Mr, Judd’s figures for 
‘lawyers’ is seventy, a difference too high to be accounted for solely 
by the inclusion of solicitors, and possibly due to his having counted 
everyone called to the bar, which then as now would cover many with 
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no claim to be styled lawyers. Mr. Judd estimates what he calls ‘ career’ 
army officers as fifty-nine, and ‘temporary’ officers at twenty-seven; 
Sir L. Namier’s figure, which includes ‘ volunteers’, is only fifty-nine. 

On commercial men it is easier to form an opinion as to the reli- 
ability of Mr. Judd’s figures, because in this case he has printed lists 
showing the names of members classed under this heading throughout 
the period, dividing them into bankers, manufacturers, nabobs, India 
interest, West Indies interest, West Indies merchants, and a mopping-up 
group styled ‘merchants’. A sample check of these lists shows that 
they are far from reliable. Thus Calcraft, an army agent, figures in 
the list of merchants; George Durant, a Pay Office clerk who feathered 
his nest as deputy paymaster on the Guadeloupe and Havana expeditions, 
appears as a West Indies merchant; while Peter and Robert Paris Taylor, 
who made their piles as army commissaries in Germany, are not included 
in any occupational group. In fact, of course, all four should be placed 
in the same group, either as officials or as crooks, according to 
taste, but certainly not as merchants. Thirty-two directors of the Bank 
of England are listed as bankers, though it was of course an unwritten 
rule that directors of the Bank could not be bankers and the great 
majority were in fact merchants. The list of nabobs includes naval 
officers serving in Indian waters, such as Samuel Cornish, and bankrupt 
adventurers like William Burke, who did not go to India till he left 
parliament. The India interest includes merchants like Sir William Baker, 
whose trade was chiefly with North America, but not major proprietors 
like Sir Matthew Fetherstonhaugh, Humphry Morice, and Sir Edward 
Turner. Beckford, a planter, appears as a West Indies merchant, 
Jobn Tomlinson, who was engaged on American business, is classified as 
in the West Indies interest, presumably because he owned an estate in 
Grenada; but not Theobald Taaffe, who derived his whole income from 
a plantation in Jamaica. It is clear that ‘much work’, as Mr. Judd 
himself observes, ‘ remains to be done before any definitive analysis of the 
commercial representation can be made’ 

Enough has been said to show that the detailed statistics contained in 
this book should be treated with caution. Its most valuable feature is 
probably the list of members, with dates of birth and death, the 
constituencies which they represented and the biographical sources 
consulted in each case. This list reaches a high standard of 
accuracy, the only important error noted being the confusion of 
John Angerstein, M.P. with his fathet John Julius, the founder of the 
National Gallery. 


R. R. SEpGwIck. 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by W. S. Lewis, with Warren 
Hunting Smith and Geo. L. Lamb. Vols. 17-19. (London: 
Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1955.) 


AFTER cighteen years on the nursery slopes of Cole, Madame du Deffand, 
Miss Berry, &c., Mr. Lewis and his team at last come, in his own happy 
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phrase, ‘ to the great Andean range of the Walpolian continent’, Wal- 
pole’s correspondence with Mann is indeed on a grandiose scale, begin- 
ning in 1740 when he was twenty-two, and ending only with Mann’s 
death forty-six years later. In the Yale edition it is being brought out 
in three instalments, the first of which, represented by the present 
volumes, covers the opening cight years, ending with the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

In the prolegomena to the letters Mr. Lewis contributes some 
interesting new information about their history. As is well known, 
Walpole arranged for the originals to be periodically returned to him 
by Mann and made copies of them, modifying the text where he con- 
sidered it desirable, supplying them with footnotes and a preface, and 
generally preparing them for publication. Yet, in Miss Berry’s words, 
‘ with the odd inconsequence which marked his latter days’, he left a 
memorandum, now printed for the first time by Mr. Lewis, directing 
that the originals should go to Mann’s heir and the copies to the inheritors 
of Strawberry Hill, but that the letters should never be printed. In 
neither case were his instructions respected. The originals were mis- 
appropriated by Mrs. Damer, one of his executors, and left by her to a 
Sir Wathen Waller who appears to have destroyed the lot. The copies 
duly went with Strawberry Hill to Lord Waldegrave, who published 
them in instalments between 1833 and 1844. 

The present volumes show on every page the unlimited pains which 
the editors have taken to explore all available sources, published and 
unpublished, bearing on their subject. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the research which has been put into the editing of Wal- 
pole’s letters would be sufficient for the writing of a full-scale history. 
No less work has been put into Mann’s side of the correspondence, now 
printed in full for the first time, thus automatically clearing up a host of 
allusions in Walpole’s letters which have hitherto been unintelligible. 
For the first time, also, the edition supplies the full text of Walpole’s 
letters, from which certain passages have hitherto been quite 
unnecessarily omitted. The result is a work which will supersede all 
previous editions of the letters, be indispensable to every student of the 
period, and set a new standard in the editing of eighteenth-century 
historical documents. 

Some idea of the scale of the annotation can be conveyed by a com- 
parison with the Toynbee edition of Walpole’s letters. Taking the first 
twenty letters written by Walpole from his arrival in England up to his 
father’s resignation, it will be found that these receive 556 notes in the 
Yale edition, compared with 252 in Toynbee. The real disparity between 
the respective editorial contributions is, however, much greater than 
could be inferred from the bare figures. In one of the longest of these 
particular letters, that of Christmas Eve, 1741, no less than 19 out of 
the 24 notes provided in the Toynbee edition are Walpole’s and the 
balance totals only about 40 lines compared with about 380 in the Yale 
edition. In the even longer letter of 17 January 1742, Walpole is 
responsible for 12 out of the 30 notes in the Toynbee edition; 4 more 
merely indicate that passages have been omitted; and the balance totals 
less than 6o lines compared with 480 in the Yale edition, On this basis 
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it appears that the scale of annotation in the Yale edition is between 
eight and nine times as great as that in its predecessor. 

The contrast between the quality of the notes in the two editions is no 
less striking. The Toynbee notes consist mainly of brief biographical 
particulars, such as could be obtained without going beyond the Dic 
tionary of National Biography. The range of the researches of the 
Yale editors has already been described, but particular attention may be 
drawn to their use of the Newcastle papers, which have been specially 
microfilmed for them; of the Dai/y Advertiser, a complete set of which 
exists in the Library of Congress but not, unfortunately, in the British 
Museum; and of Walpole’s accoungs of contemporary politicians 
contained in unpublished manuscripts in the possession of Mr. Lewis. 
These alone enrich the notes with a mass of new material, sometimes 
showing the sources of Walpole’s information, often confirming its 
accuracy, and elucidating many obscure passag« 

A few contributions may be offered to the contemplated volume 
of additions and corrections: 

Vol. 17, p. 270, n. 1. ‘Stanhope’ stands for wit, not Jacobitism, 
and Sturt and Stewart were probably the M.P. for Plymouth and the 
ex-M.P. for Elgin Burghs respectively. 

p. 275, m. 35. There is no ground for the statement that Hervey * had 
sat in the Opposition with Pulteney’; Hervey himself states that in 
his public and political conduct he had always attac hed himself to Walpole 
(Memoirs, p. 104). 

p. 296, n. 15a. The statement that ‘two hundred placemen in the 
house of commons were affected’ by Pulteney’s bill is a misreading of 
Porritt’s statement that ‘two hundred office holders were Members of 
Parliament’; only a few of these were affected by the bill. 

pp. 346-7, n. 28. ‘ His [Thomas Pitt’s] ineptitude as an electoral 
manager resulted in the Opposition failure in 1747-1751.’ Presum- 
ably this refers to the Opposition’s relative failure in Cornwall in the 
general election of 1747; this was in fact due not to Thomas Pitt’s 
ineptitude but to the transfer of Lord Falmouth’s influence to the 
Government. 

p. 451, 0. 16. The party ‘ disobliged’ by Dr. Lee’s accepting office 
was not ‘the Prince of Wales’s faction’, which was supporting the 
Government, but the whigs who remained in opposition. 

Vol. 19, p. 33, 9. 9. Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte was returned for the 
town, not the county, of Monmouth; the by-election referred to by 
Walpole must have been that for Glamorgan, which resulted in the return 
of Admiral Matthews. 

p. 361, mn. 5. Since 1742 the prince of Wales’s allowance had been 
£100,000, not £50,000. 

p. 413, n. 9. Edward Wortley Montagu was returned unopposed 

p. 450, n. 13. Walpole was correct in stating that Taaffe had been 
imprisoned in Fort l’Evéque; there is a letter from him to Albemarle in 
the Newcastle papers, dated from that prison. 


Finally, there are still a number of cases in which the intrusive hyphen 
in George Bubb Dodington’s name persists. 


R. R. SepGwick. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of the Secret and Political Department Series 1755-1820. 
By V. G. Dicue. (Bombay: Government Central Press, 1954.) 


Tue historian of British rule in India cannot complain of a paucity of 
records. On the contrary, he is apt to be overwhelmed by their super- 
abundance. This is especially the case with the records of the Hast 
India Company which form very valuable historical material. The 
distance of the Court of Directors in London* from the Company’s 
settlements in India, combined with a trading concern’s natural desire to 
make its ventures a financial success, necessitated a close and constant 
supervision of its servants’ activities in the East Indies. Political 
entanglements with the ‘ country powers’, together with the intrigues 
of hostile European trading bodies, alarmed the directors and led to a 
still more jealous supervision of the actions of their subordinates. Finally, 
the fact that the three chief settlements of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
were administered by councils has provided the student with excellent 
historical records in the form of minutes and dissenting minutes. Letters, 
minutes, and reports were often prepared, at least, in quadruplicate. 
Merchants and administrators, generals and governors have left volumin- 
ous collections of letters and private papers which, in most cases, also 
contain copies of the public correspondence with which they were 
concerned, 

The documents summarized in this volume are to be found in the 
Bombay Record Office which is at present capably administered by Dr. 
P. M. Joshi, director of archives for the Government of Bombay. 
In the main they appear to be either the originals or copies of records 
relating to the former Bombay Presidency, now housed in the Indian 
Records Department of the Commonwealth Relations Office at Whitehall. 
The catalogue is therefore primarily intended for people resident in 
India. It is to be hoped that some responsible person in Whitehall will 
be appointed to make a careful and minute comparison of the Bombay 
documents with those in London, and that steps will be taken to obtain 
photographic copies or transcripts from India of any documents missing 
from the files in London. When so much Government money appears 
to be available for oriental studies it is surely not too much to hope 
that the office of historiographer will be revived, 

The period covered by these documents extends from the decline of 
French power in India to the defeat of the Marathas and the consequent 
establishment of British paramountcy. So far as the Bombay records are 
concerned, it extends from the year 1755, when a Secret and Political 
Department was set up in the Presidency, to the year 1820, when the 
diary system was discontinued. In the diary volumes were entered the 
consultations of the president and his council, all correspondence with 
Bengal and Madras and with the ‘country powers’ connected with 
Bombay, together with the reports of agents of various types as far 
afield as Basra and Baghdad. In addition, there was what would nowa- 
days be termed a ‘ news summary’ of important events in Europe and 
elsewhere. After 1779 the records of the Revenue Department were 
entered in separate consultations. This was followed by the creation of 
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a Military Department in 1788, a Judicial Department in 1795, and a 
Financial Department in 1811. The descriptive catalogue is far more 
detailed and therefore far more useful than the bare summary included 
in the press-lists in vogue before 1920. 

Though the Bombay records contain detailed information about the 
Presidency’s relations with the neighbouring ‘country powers’, the 
best source for the Company’s foreign policy, especially after Lord 
North’s Regulating Act came into force, are the Bengal Secret Consultations. 
The views of the subordinate Presidencies of Bombay and Madras were 
always circumscribed by the fact that they saw only their own particular 
square on the chess board whereas the supreme Government in Bengal 
viewed policy and operations as a whole. As Grant Duff points out 
(History of the Mabrattas (1921), ii. 95): ‘In Bengal, whatever their 
practical errors, the views of men accustomed to think as great statesmen 
are always apparent in their consultations and transactions; but in Bombay 
the spirit of commercial adventurers still lurked at the council table.’ 
As a considerable amount of the material noticed in this catalogue has 
either been published or is available in this country, it may be of advantage 
to draw attention to the following facts. The documents relating to 
Mostyn’s mission to Poona have been published in The Third English 
Embassy to Poona, ed. J. H. Gense and D. R. Banaji (Bombay, 1934). 
Detailed excerpts from the records of the Maratha State of Baroda will 
be found in The Gaikwads of Baroda. English Documents, 1720-1820, 
ed. J. H. Gense and D. R. Banaji, vols. i-x (Bombay, 1936-45). The 
Poona Residency Correspondence, ed. |. Sarkar and V. G. S. Sardesai, has 
been published in fourteen volumes (Bombay, 1936-51). In the main, 
this series confirms the opinions of Grant Duff and adds little, except in 
matters of detail, to what was already known. Excerpts from the Bombay 
records have been published by G. W. Forrest in his Se/ections from the 
Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Bombay Secretariat : 
Maratha Series (1885); Home Series (1887). Unfortunately the reviewer 
has found that Forrest’s Bombay Selections, like his three volumes of 
selections from the Bengal Secret Consultations, have been carelessly 
transcribed and are no substitute for the original manuscript sources 
Far more important are the official Se/ections from the Records of the Govern 
ment of Bombay published in the days of British rule. 

The Bombay records are extremely important for early British policy 
in the Persian Gulf and for the suppression of piracy and the slave trade. 
In this country the student will find more detailed information in Factory 
Records (Persia), and the Home Miscellaneous Series in the Commonwealth 
Relations Office; and in F.O,. 60 and 248 in the Public Record Office. 
It is unfortunate that there is no descriptive catalogue available in the 
Public Record Office. The Bombay records contain detailed information 
on the history of Surat, and on British relations with Cutch, Sind, and 
the Siddis of Janjira. They are also invaluable on the career of Jonathan 
Duncan. They throw much light on the French menace to British 
power after 1763 and on the intrigues of St. Lubin and Nana Phadnavis. 
But in this connexion the student would be well advised to consult 
St. Lubin’s diary and papers in the Vatican Library. 


C. C. Davugs. 
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The French Canadians, 1760-1945. By F. Mason Wave. (London: 
Macmillan, 1955.) 


Ar a time when French Canada is being subjected to new external 
pressures and shows signs of undergoing certain internal changes, it is 
fortunate that an interpreter, friendly but disinterested, has been found 
who is as sympathetic, as frank and as discerning as Professor Mason 
Wade. So well balanced an interpretation which will help to broaden 
the basis of mutual understanding and respect between the main racial 
groups in Canada is something particularly appropriate; for, while 
racial assimilation is no more likely than ever it was, racial co-existence 
in greater tolerance and fuller partnership in a common Canadianism 
may yet make for a growing sense of national unity which will transcend 
mere political union. ‘The jealous isolationism of Quebec would seem 
to be crumbling. A rural agricultural society is being rapidly trans- 
formed into an urban industrial one. Foreign capital, foreign technology 
and foreign cultures are invading the province. There are signs of an 
internal questioning of Church and traditional society by a new popular 
leadership, a new trades unionism and a new skilled class that has emerged 
from the mass of habitants who have been so long intellectually and 
economically underprivileged. It is, moreover, a period when French 
Canadians are achieving a numerical superiority over other individual 
racial groups in Canada and when English Canadians of the first genera- 
tion are being so totally eclipsed in the rival English-speaking group. 

But amid the stresses and the signs of change the force of the past in 
the province of Quebec cannot be other than strong and tenacious. A 
particular concept of history has for generations been a ready consolation 
for the present and cannot be banished merely by showing it to be 
romantic retrospection. History for the French Canadian is still a 
compelling assertion of separateness. An inner self-sufficient particu- 
larism has grown more conscious in the long struggles with British 
and American influences. Sometimes indiscreet denials of the quality 
of French Canadian culture (as by Lord Durham) have created what 
would appear an unbridgeable chasm. 

In character French Canadianism is curiously backward-looking: a 
loyalty to the memory of Bourbon France in the ancien régime which has 
been faithfully guarded (and largely written up) by a priesthood which 
looks not to Paris but to Rome and confuses the stability of Catholicism 
(somewhat paradoxically) with the preservation of the French tongue. 
In a world of shrinking dimensions Quebec still instinctively seeks to 
be left to herself and regards /es anglais and les américains with deep 
suspicion as distractions from her inner strength and destiny. For the 
most part Quebec is still isolationist by tradition in thinking on inter- 
national affairs, and where she has broken away and acted upon an 
emotional initiative her departures from tradition have not been entirely 
felicitous or self-satisfying. Owebecois found cause to oppose Garibaldi 
and to support Mussolini, and her mother-country would seem to have 
stirred the sympathy of certain French Canadians only under the govern- 
ments of Napoleon ITI and Marshal Pétain. 
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Much of Professor Mason Wade’s message has been set forth nine 
years ago in a ‘ brief account of unknown North Americans’ which he 
called ‘The French Canadian Outlook’. That outline he has now 
strengthened and expanded into a full-scale history of well over a thousand 
pages. The narrative is interestingly and painstakingly done, full of 
good quotations derived from contemporary commentaries on Canadien 
social life as well as from better known political documents; but some- 
times we find ourselves overwhelmed by his detail or failing to see its 
relevance. Surely we do not need a long précis of the Ninety-Two 
Resolutions: a document which makes little enough contribution to 
political thought and which could well have been dismissed with the 
aid of Neilson’s familiar criticism. Again, what is the use of a list of 
speakers in the Commons debate of 1828 (p. 136) if we are given nothing 
but the names and have no idea what arguments they each employed ? 
Professor Wade is much too apt to take labels like ‘ whig’ and ‘ tory’ 
at a face value which presumes a coherence of party principle and dis- 
cipline not then acquired by parties in Britain. He writes of Durham’s 
* full-blooded imperialism ’ (p. 196) as though it was identical with that 
of a vintage ‘ jingo’ of the ’nineties. He is inclined to confuse his story 
by retrospective foresight to the Commonwealth of today. He may 
justly be criticized for having given us too much of the familiar political 
narrative: he has treated with justice and illumination of the literary 
and journalistic background, but the economic and geographical factors 
which are so significant in the study of a resistant culture receive scant 
attention. A few maps of places mentioned in the text would have been 
more serviceable than the uninstructive end-paper that we are provided 
with. Professor Wade’s most consistent fault, however, is want of 
discrimination in his detail. A volume nine-tenths of its size would 
have been no less useful, and judicious pruning would have spared us 
some tedious reading. 

But what is remarkable in this work is the balanced judgement which 
is retained throughout the controversies of the narrative. The im 
portant characters stand out with distinction: Bishop Laval, Papineau, 
Cartier, Abbé Lafléche, Mercier, Laurier, Bourassa, Canon Groulx, 
Lapointe and the rest—the figures are in themselves a proof that French 
Canadianism does not come in a single mould or speak with a common 
voice, He steers skilfully between the impeachment of the Quebec Act 
which Professor Chester Martin has given us and the eulogy which 
we have at Sir Reginald Coupland’s hands. His account of the 
Riel rebellion shows neither Protestant nor Catholic prejudice. He 
maintains a judicious hand throughout the struggle of ultramontanes 
and liberals and, a Catholic himself, is not averse from demonstrating 
with unusual bluntness the self-righteous fervour of French Canadian 
Catholicism which makes it at times more catholic than the Pope and 
even brings it to the verge of rupture with the Vatican. 

In a country where the single-volume general history has in recent 
years become a too regular fruit of university scholarship, Professor 
Wade has written a book which emerges from the mass by its own merit 
and will stand for long as a standard work of fine imaginative sympathy. 


A. F. McC. Mappen. 
VOL. LXXI—NO. CCLXXIX { 
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Crartoryski and European Unity, 17701-861. By M. Kuxier. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1955.) 


Tus new book on Prince Adam Czartoryski is the first biography 
to appear in English of a Polish statesman who played an important part 
in European politics throughout the first six decades of the nineteenth 
century. It is the work of a distinguished Polish exiled historian, a 
specialist on the period who has produced over nearly fifty years, a 
formidable array of monographs and works of synthesis. It was indeed 
General Kukiel’s former teacher at Lw6w University, Szymon Askenazy, 
who, half a century ago, first initiated the serious study of Czartoryski. 

The present volume, despite the second half of the title (which may 
have been thought necessary in order to attract the English-speaking 
reader apt to shy away from the purely Slavonic without some sugaring of 
the pill), is nevertheless in fact a political life of Czartoryski, and not 
only a treatise on the prince’s far-sighted schemes for European federa- 
tion. Buta reading of General Kukiel’s book does bring out clearly the 
intimate connexion between Czartoryski’s activities as statesman and 
diplomat and the general stream of events in Europe. ' 

There was, first, his tenure of office under Tsar Alexander | from 
1803 until his dismissal three years later, when, through his friendship 
with the new Tsar, the young Pole, who had been sent to the Imperial 
Russian court as a pledge for his family’s good behaviour after the Third 
Partition of Poland in 1795, was virtually given charge of Russia’s foreign 
policy. This was the period when Czartoryski first put forward his scheme 
of European Union based upon an alliance between a liberal England and 
a liberalized Russia, a scheme which was to be shelved partly through the 
opposition of Pitt, though later to reappear in a distorted form as the 
Holy Alliance. After his dismissal from office Czartoryski, who, despite 
certain waverings, remained attached to a pro-Russian policy in opposition 
to the Napoleonic sympathies of the majority of his fellow-countrymen, 
next appears as an important factor in shaping the future of Europe 
during the fateful years 1814-15, when he acted as Alexander I’s intimate 
adviser during the Congress of Vienna and its preliminaries. The decisions 
of the Congress in regard to Poland’s boundaries and future constitution 
were largely the result of Czartoryski’s efforts to achieve, within the given 
context, the maximum concessions for his countrymen. Here his main 
opponent was Castlereagh, anxious to prevent the extension of Russia’s 
power, which the dynastic union of Poland and Russia was expected to 
bring, and ready on this account even to advocate a new partition of the 
former country. ‘ It seems likely ’, writes General Kukiel, ‘ that British 
policy not only helped to frustrate the coming into being of a strong and 
liberal Poland reconciled with Russia, but also to impede Russia’s own 
constitutional evolution along Western lines’ (p. 131). 

During the early years of the Congress Kingdom, which he had done 
so much to bring into existence, Czartoryski, increasingly estranged from 
the Tsar, retired from the political scene for several years. His third 
phase of activity of European significance really only began with his 
return to politics in 1827 as leader of the constitutional opposition in the 
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Congress Kingdom against the rule of the Tsar’s brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine ; and this led on to his assumption of the presidency 
of the Polish National Government after the outbreak of the uprising 
against the Russians in November 1830. On its defeat Czartoryski left 
his native country and embarked on the final stage of his career: the 
frustrating and tragic life of an exile. Until his death in 1861, thirty 
years later, the prince was to be accepted as the virtual representative of 
the Polish cause by the Governments of western Europe, who were, 
however, seldom prepared to go much beyond verbal professions of 
sympathy and friendship; and his interests and the field of his quasi- 
diplomatic action now covered the greater part of Europe and the Near 
East. 

The whole of this long and varied career, which also embraced many 
other activities of interest, more particularly to the student of East 
European history, such as the supervision for many years of the educa- 
tional system in Lithuania and the Ruthenian lands, has indeed already 
been dealt with in great detail in the recent biography of Czartoryski 
by the late Marceli Handelsman, a work of some 1,400 pages. This 
eminent Polish scholar, working in extremely difficult conditions during 
the German occupation, under the daily threat of arrest leading eventually 
to his death in a concentration camp, left his vast work in an unrevised 
state. General Kukiel pays tribute to Handelsman’s achievement in his 
preface; but, at the same time, as he rightly points out, ‘ there remain 
many points open to controversy or demanding further elucidation; 
nor is it possible always to endorse all the author’s judgements ’ (p. viii). 

In any case, a briefer synthesis would have been called for in order 
to serve adequately the needs of scholars in the West not primarily 
interested in the Polish side of Czartoryski’s activities. No one is more 
qualified to undertake such a task than General Kukiel, until the out- 
break of the last war the director of the Czartoryski Museum in Cracow, 
whose invaluable archives relating to Prince Adam and his family and 
entourage have unhappily been inaccessible to the author during the 
actual compilation of his book. The extensive bibliography, as well as 
the footnotes in the text, show the wide range of both primary and 
secondary authorities—Polish, Russian, French, English, and German 
which he has nonetheless been able to draw upon in exile. Much 
interesting material for Czartoryski’s earlier career is obtained from 
Russian printed documents; and, moreover, through his first-hand 
knowledge of the English scene, and his extensive use of such sources as 
the Harrowby Manuscripts at Sandon Hall, General Kukiel has been able 
to throw fresh light on Czartoryski’s connexions with England, especially 
during the period of the Polish Great Emigration. 

Though critical on certain points of detail, General Kukiel writes 
with obvious enthusiasm for his subject, for almost all Czartoryski’s 
political concepts and actions. He tends perhaps to over-emphasize 
Czartoryski’s liberalism. The prince’s political and social creed was 
more akin to that of the aristocratic whigs of the eighteenth century 
than to the middle-class liberalism of the later Victorian era. It was 
even further removed from any kind of political or social radicalism. 
Czartoryski’s solution of the peasant problem in Poland, which is regarded 
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with approval by General Kukiel—the immediate substitution of labour 
services for rent payments, leading gradually to the peasants acquiring 
their holdings as their own property—was hardly adequate to the needs 
of the time. Above all, the ‘ acts of good will on the part of the landed 
gentry’ were not forthcoming; as General Kukiel rightly points out, 
Czartoryski’s views on the subject ‘ met with some passive resistance in 
the ranks of his own party and in the class of landowners ’ (pp. 218, 219). 
As a result, the partitioning Powers succeeded in forestalling the action 
of the Polish land-owning class by their own emancipation schemes; 
and the Polish peasant, now looking to Tsar or emperor for protection, 
was almost lost for Poland. Again the author does not seem quite to do 
full justice to the objections raised by Czartoryski’s opponents among 
the post-1831 émigrés to his policy and leadership, particularly in view 
of the extremer monarchism of the prince’s immediate entourage, which 
he never explicitly disavowed. At the same time, however, Czartoryski 
was in many respects a product of the age of Romanticism, which also 
gave birth to the revolutionary nationalist movements on the Continent. 
Somewhat ironically, indeed, both Czartoryski and his bitterest opponents 
among the exiles were in some ways more akin to each other in spirit 
than to their respective successors, the conservative supporters of 
‘ Triple Loyalism (rdjlojalizm)’ and the unromantic liberal Positivists. 
The aim of both camps of émigrés was fundamentally the same: it was, 
as Prince Adam expressed it in his last instruction to his compatriots 
in the home country, to continue, ‘ notwithstanding any concessions, to 
strive for the complete liberation of Poland, entire and independent ’ 
(p. 311). 

Apart from such questions of interpretation, when differences of 
opinion may be expected, there are still several points, where some further 
clarification for those not closely acquainted with Polish history would 
seem to be called for. For instance, the reference to the Patriotic Society 
on page 5 needs more background information, as does the passing men- 
tion later of a Polish ‘ confederation ’ (p. 99). The political significance 
of Polish Freemasonry (p. 107) might have been touched on, while the 
use of the word ‘dictator’ in connexion with General Chlopicki 
(pp. 173 ff.) without further explanation could give rise to misunder- 
standing. ‘The same borderland area is referred to on page 146 simply 
as ‘ the western provinces ’ and on page 149 as ‘ the eastern provinces ’. 
It would be impossible to infer, from the description of the first Polish 
socialist communes as having been ‘ founded . . . under Prince Adam’s 
forbearing and discreet protection’ (p. 125), that politically they were 
from the beginning in violent opposition to the prince. 

It is not correct to describe the chancellor of the exchequer, Nicholas 
Vansittart, as Lord Vansittart (p. 117); he became the first Baron 
Bexley. Would it not be more correct, too, to talk of the ‘ serfdom’ 
rather than the ‘ slavery’ of the peasants in Russia and Poland (p. 37)? 
Finally, although on the whole the book reads smoothly, there are still 
a number of places where the English would have been improved by a 
further revision (e.g. pp. 8, 54, 62, 67, 89, 106, 138, 217, 251, 296, 311). 

Students of nineteenth-century European history are, indeed, much 
indebted to General Kukiel and his publishers for bringing out this 
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scholarly and balanced study of Czartoryski. Historians in the West 
have neglected too long the life and achievements of a statesman, for 
whom the interests of his native land were not inconsistent with those of 
other nations and of a Europe united on the basis of the equality of its 
member states. 


Perer Brock. 


A History of United States Foreign Policy. By Jutius W. Prarr. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1955.) 


No nation is better supplied with complete accounts of special aspects 
of her history than the United States, partly because of the energy of her 
scholars and partly because the story is of manageable length. Professor 
Pratt, who already enjoys a high reputation as an interpreter of the history 
of American foreign policy, will certainly add to it by this book, which 
is workmanlike, scholarly and comprehensive, and well worthy of its 
subject. Those who complain of the foreign policy of the United States 
cannot find fault with the efforts of her historians to provide the American 
people with full, balanced and interesting information about their own past, 
and this perceptive work should certainly serve the purpose of helping 
them the better to plan and execute their national policies in the future 

And that is its explicit—and very proper—purpose. It is not merely 
that it shares with most American books of its type a thorough-going 
desire to begin at the beginning and go on to the end (no omission here 
of those recent events in which the story begins to have immediate 
relevance—it comes down, in the American manner, to the close of 1954), 
but it plunges boldly in with a first chapter on ‘ The Aims of Foreign 
Policy’, which opens with the words, ‘ International relations began 
when two states first existed side by side or in such close proximity as to 
make the behaviour of one the concern of the other. They will continue 
until some process of federation or conquest unites the world under a 
single sovereignty, or until the human race perishes or reverts to a 
primitive condition in which nations and nationalism will be no more.’ 
The last chapter, ‘ Trial Balance and Analysis ’, looks for a moment into 
the future by the light of the past. 

Furthermore, this instructive purpose is pursued in detail as well 
as in the broad. As he explains in the preface, Professor Pratt tries 
to meet the need of the student and the general reader for explanations 
of the terms and techniques of diplomacy. There are both explanatory 
passages in the course of the narrative, and two very useful introductory 
chapters on ‘ The Tools of Diplomacy’ and ‘ The Tools of Force’, the 
former dealing with the history of the State Department and the Foreign 
Service, the latter with the history of the armed forces of the United 
States. 

But, valuable as they are, it is not from these overt elucidations that 
those who read may profit most, but from the reasonable outlook which 
pervades the whole. Less meticulous and exhaustive than S. F. Bemis’s 
Diplomatic History of the United States, and \ess lively and polished than 
T. A. Bailey’s Diplomatic History of the American People, its equals in the 
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field, it surpasses them in the mature realism of its judgements. As his 
chapter on the armed forces might suggest, Professor Pratt’s theses are 
not in the least distorted by that ‘ legalistic-moralistic ’’ vein in American 
foreign policy which has not been without its effect upon the views of 
some American historians. His treatment of such recent issues as the 
Peron regime in Argentina, the Churchill policy towards Russia in the 
last months of World War II, and the Yalta agreements, is admirably 
balanced, as is that of American imperialism in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century, a subject on which American historians have found it 
hard to be dispassionate. Most striking of all, perhaps, is his judgement 
concerning the period of the Versailles Treaty: ‘A second obstacle 
in Wilson’s path was the vindictive spirit prevalent among the peoples 
of the Allied countries, not excluding the United States—a spirit which, 
for the very reason that these countries were democratic, had to be 
taken into account. . . . Thus the very democracy Wilson and Lansing 
thought a safeguard against war proved to be a barrier to a statesmanlike 
peace.” Mature realism in an American writing in 1954 could go no 
further. 

In the technical sphere, too, his opinions are sound and reasoned, 
though historians are no less prone to be emotional over distant than 
over recent questions. His treatment of the causes of the war of 1812, 
by his strong views on which he made his reputation in his youth, is very 
fair, and this is, under such circumstances, a difficult feat. Not that 
he is without faults. He sometimes seems, to the outsider, to be so 
preoccupied with the American aspect of events that he misjudges 
situations in which other nations play a prominent part; he under- 
estimates, for instance, as nearly all American historians do, the extent of 
British commercial concessions in the East Indies in the Jay Treaty of 
1794. Occasionally this leads him into errors of proportion; thus his 
treatment of the nineteenth-century American peace movement, in which 
he talks of ‘ its counterparts and affiliates abroad’, tends to make it 
appear ‘ Americo-centric ’, whereas in fact, as one of its historians writes, 
Great Britain was the ‘ radiating centre’ for such philanthropic enter- 
prises. : 

On only one major set of issues do I find myself in serious disagree- 
ment with him, that of the First World War and the Versailles Treaty. 
Here his touch appears less accurate than elsewhere; he fails, it seems to 
me, in several instances to see the Allied point of view forcibly enough 
in the period before America’s entry into the war, and he also deals 
too tenderly with Wilson over the fight for the treaty, largely because 
he does not sufficiently appreciate the fact that Britain would almost 
certainly have accepted it in a shape in which it could finally have been 
passed by the Senate, and in such circumstances it would have been hard 
for the other signatories not to do likewise. 

But these divergences of opinion are no doubt as much, if not more, 
the fault of reviewer than of author, and as such are nugatory. What 
is important is that this book should be warmly welcomed, and should 
have the successful and long and useful life it deserves. 


H. C. ALLEN. 
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The History of Negotiable Instruments in English Law. By |. Mttnes Houpen. 
(London: The Athlone Press, 1955.) 


Tuis book supplies a long-felt want. For statements of the current law 
we have the treatises of Byles and Chalmers, but for the legal history of 
negotiable instruments, the life-blood of commerce, we could refer only 
to the masterly treatment of the subject by Holdsworth, in the eighth 
volume of his History of English Law. Dr. Milnes Holden has made a 
profound study of their history, from the economic as well as the legal 
aspects. His bibliography is, in itself, an index to the width of his read- 
ing. He has produced a work that is a really great piece of scholarship, 
and at the same time contrives to be delightfully readable. 

Among its chief merits must be placed his feat of justly balancing the 
work of Holt with that of Mansfield. Mr. Fifoot, in his enthusiasm 
for the latter, has perhaps done less than justice to the former. ‘The 
learned author has done much to acquit Holt of the charge, that has so 
long hung over him, of obstruction for obstruction’s sake. Had the 
plant not been delicately nurtured by Holt, it could never have bloomed 
into maturity under the care of Mansfield. He shows us that Street was 
wrong in attributing to Holt the view that a bill was valid without 
consideration ; not only did he never lay down such a doctrine, but he 
expressly repudiated it. The statement of the law in Oliver v. Davis 
(1949) 2 K.B. 727, is a direct derivative from Holt’s work. The author 
suggests that Holt, so far from being opposed to commercial progress, 
may even have drafted the Promissory Notes Act, 1704. He gives us a 
most valuable appreciation of the works of Malynes and Marius. Both 
provide striking illustrations of the debt owed by the law to those non- 
professional writers who have greatly contributed to its development. 
For Malynes was a merchant, Marius a notary public, writing for business 
men, with the object of preserving ‘a high moral code in dealings 
between merchants’. Marius is less vague than Malynes; he was familiar, 
besides, with ‘ inland ’ as well as ‘ outland ’ bills, whereas Malynes knew 
only of foreign bills. The work of Marius is described as a ‘ code or 
restatement’ of the law and practice as to bills. The author defends 
aim from the charge levied by Holdsworth, that he is silent as to the rights 
of the transferee whom we now know as a holder in due course. 

It is inevitable in the course of a work such as this, necessarily 
raising controversial issues, that remarks should be made which invite a 
reviewer’s comments. On page 3 we read of the ‘ relatively minor’ 
amendments made by the Act of 1882. But this description hardly fits 
sect. 7 (3), which provides that where the payee is a fictitious or non 
existent person the bill may be treated as payable to bearer. Lord 
Herschell in Bank of England ». Vagliano (1891) A.C. 107, 144, warned us 
that in the interpretation of codifying Acts, we must boldly face drastic 
changes, and not assume that parliament meant merely to restate the 
existing law. On page 5 one would have welcomed an expression of 
opinion on the cause for the early eclipse of the courts of the fairs, 
whether or not the author agrees with Holdsworth, that it is to be found 
in the close connexion persisting between them and the courts of common 
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law. The work tells us little of agency, and is threadbare in its treat- 
ment of forgery, and in connexion with the latter one cannot but feel 
a sense of nostalgia in reading of Price v. Neal (1762) 3 Burr. 1354, 
which decided that a person who pays on a forged bill has no recourse 
against the person to whom he has paid it, and finding no reference to 
Ames’s famous essay, wherein he traces the doctrine to the maxim ‘ where 
equities are equal, the law prevails’. I cannot agree with his view, on 
page 130, that the ‘ reasonable time’ for presentment for payment under 
sect. 45, rule 2, could have been further standardized. One misses, 
on page 184, reference to Lord Sheffield ». London Joint Stock Bank 
(1888) 13 App. Cas. 333, and London Joint Stock Bank v. Simmons 
(1892) A.C. 201, both weighty authorities on the effect of pledges en bloc 
of the securities of customers by money-dealers and stockbrokers 
respectively; but this omission is only part of the general deficiency of 
the book on agency. On page 191, one might have expected a dis- 
tinction between a promissory note and an 1.0.U., the nature of the latter 
having been explained in Fesenmayer v. Adcock (1847) 16 M. and W. 449. 
On pages 242~3, it would have been interesting to have had the author’s 
views on the isolated equitable doctrine, known as the rule in ex parte 
Waring (1815) 19 Ves. 345, which works out, as Chalmers puts it, 
* the equities between the two insolvent estates (of drawer and acceptor) 
each of which has a claim on the goods or securities forming the cover 
for the bill’. On page 292 we read, ‘a paying banker must refund to 
his customer any amounts paid out on forged cheques ’, and, in a footnote, 
‘unless, of course, the customer is, by his conduct or silence, estopped 
from denying his signature’, and this is followed by a bare reference to 
Paget’s Law of Banking. But this is a totally insufficient account of a most 
fascinating phase of commercial history. No work on the history of 
negotiable instruments can be complete without some discussion of 
Young v. Grote (1827) 4 Bing. 253; the disfavour into which it sub- 
sequently fell owing to the confusion which overcame the courts, cul- 
minating in Bank of Australasia ». Marshall (1906) A.C. 559, between 
the relation of banker and customer with that of the acceptor of a 
bill and its holder, which was quite correctly stated by the House of Lords 
in Schofield ». Earl of Londesborough (1896) A.C. 514; and finally 
the recognition that these two relations are quite distinct, in London 
Joint Stock Bank », MacMillan (1918) A.C. 777, which reinstated Young 
v. Grote in a position of full authority. 

But inclusion of these topics would have lengthened the book, 
and there is much to be said, from the point of view of the student 
no less than that of the publisher, for brevity. Their omission weighs 
little, when balanced against the solid achievement of the author. The 
virtues of the book abound, to so large an extent that selection of particular 
points of excellence is difficult. Dr. Milnes Holden shows great learning 
in his account, on pages 70 ff., of goldsmith’s notes, and the evolution of 
the cheque system. At long last we have a work which gives us an 
adequate account of exchequer bills, a subject very scantily treated in the 
text books. His criticism of Street, and his vindication, on page 153, 
of the English repudiation of the doctrine of ‘ virtual acceptance’, 
is a model of compressed and informative instruction. He gives reasons, 
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on pages 239-40, which are very difficult to answer, for disapproving 
the retention of the ‘ not negotiable’ crossing. Finally, his last chapter, 
* The old order changeth ’, which contains an appreciation of the present 
state of the commercial background before which negotiable instruments 
operate and suggestions for improvement of the law through further 
amendments of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, should be read and marked 
by all students of law and of economics, and indeed by all those interested 
in important contemporary phenomena, and the commercial trend of 
the present day. 


H. G. Hansury. 


L’ expansion frangaise dans le Pacifique, 1800-1842. Par JkAN-Paut FAtvre. 
(Paris: Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1954.) 


Tue history of French colonia] expansion is not as well known as it 
should be by students of British colonial history. The well-known 
history of the French colonies by Hanotaux and Martineau is in some 
ways disappointing and only one volume of the new history planned by 
M. Ch. A. Julien has so far appeared. This scholarly new book on 
French expansion in the Pacific should therefore find a welcome among 
British students, especially as Dr. Faivre is much more ready than some 
earlier French colonial historians to do justice to the motives of British 
statesmen, colonial administrators, and missionaries. His researches in 
French archives have been extensive and he has a good knowledge of the 
relevant British and American historical literature, though some of the 
more important publications on Australian and New Zealand history 
(such as Dr. J. S. Battye’s History of Western Australia and Professor J. R. 
Elder’s Letters and Journals of Samuel Marsden) appear to have escaped 
his notice. 

M. Faivre’s interpretation of ‘ the Pacific’ is a wide one. An English 
scholar would hardly attempt to cover south-east Asia, the Far East, the 
Pacific coast of America, Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific islands 
in a single volume; but the fact that France was nowhere permanently 
established in the region until the end of M. Faivre’s period makes his 
interpretation practicable, and he is able to bring out interactions which 
might be missed in a narrower interpretation of the subject. 

After two introductory chapters, geographical and historical, M. 
Faivre launches out upon his main subject with the most satisfying 
account of Baudin’s expeditica which has yet appeared. Baudin, in 
M. Faivre’s opinion, has been underrated because the authorized account 
was published after his death by his scientist companions, with whom 
he was not on good terms. One result of the voyage was to bring penal 
colonization into favour. He admits, however (p. 165), that ‘ le Voyage 
aux Terres Australes a cu pour autre résultat décisif d’étendre la puissance 
anglaise en Australie’. This section of the book ends with an interesting 
chapter, which no doubt owes a good deal to the pioneer work of 
Prentout, L’I/e de France sous Decaen (not available to the reviewer), on 
* Velléités napoléoniennes en Extréme-Orient ’. 
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The French voyages of exploration after the Restoration are inter- 
estingly discussed; though M. Faivre makes curiously little of the point 
that the effect was once again to strengthen the British hold over the 
Australian continent, especially by the foundation of Western Australia, 
he shows that there was more substance in French designs in that quarter 
than Australian historians have generally supposed. 

M. Faivre next moves across the Pacific to give an interesting 
brief account of French relations with the nascent Latin American 
republics of the Pacific coast, bringing out well the importance of this 
coast, and especially the port of Valparaiso, in Pacific expansion at this 
period. 

The last section of M. Faivre’s book deals with ‘ les réalisations de la 
monarchie de juillet’, on which M. Christian Schéfer has already written 
a scholarly but more general work. In addition to whaling and mis- 
sionary interests, M. Faivre attributes importance to the reports of 
Adolphe Barrot, the first French consul in Manila (1835-38) and after- 
wards ‘consul général de l’Indochine’. On the missions, which are 
more fully covered by published work (of missionary origin) than any 
other aspect of French expansion in the Pacific, M. Faivre has little to 
add; nor does he clear up the question whether (as alleged at the time 
by a Protestant writer, Henri Lutteroth) the unofficial connexion between 
the missions and the court was closer than official documents reveal. 
Incidentally, though Haweis, one of the founders of the London 
Missionary Society, was chaplain to the countess of Huntingdon, the 
society was not Methodist as M. Faivre (like many other French writers) 
supposes. 

The climax to M. Faivre’s story is the account of French designs on 
New Zealand and Du Petit-Thouars’ annexation of the Marquesas and 
protectorate of Tahiti. M. Faivre adds only a little to T. L. Buick’s work 
on The French at Akaroa and finds little more to say than earlier writers 
on the Marquesas. The Tahitian affair has been more written about, 
but less satisfactorily explained. M. Faivre categorically declares (p. 
478) that ‘ni le gouvernement, ni Du Petit-Thouars ne nourrissaient 
aucun dessein précongu contre la dynastic Pomaré; si l’amiral, dés le 
mois de mars, avait une arri¢re-pensée, nos sources n’en disent rien, et 
en aodt-septembre il se bornait 4 reprendre son projet primitif d’enquéte ’. 
But this only brings out the crucial importance of Moerenhout, ‘ belge 
au service de la France’, who undoubtedly engineered the chiefs’ petition 
for a protectorate. ‘ Du Petit-Thouars était-il d’accord a l’avance avec 
Moerenhout sur le déroulement du scénario? C’est probable’, says M. 
Faivre (p. 489); and in a later note (p. 495) he adds some confirmatory 
detail. Perhaps we have now got as near to the bottom of this matter as 
we ever shall. 

M. Faivre does not carry his narrative on to the later conversion of 
the protectorate into annexation, disavowed at home, or to the ‘ affaire 
Pritchard ’, which arose out of this. He ends with a useful critical 
bibliography. There is an index also, which is an occasion for gratitude 
in a French historical work; but it is not as complete as might be desired. 


W. P. Morret. 
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Histoire générale des civilisations. “Vol. vi: le XIXe siécle (l’apogée de I’ex- 


pansion européene 1815-1914). By Robert Schnerb. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955.) 


Lucren Fesvre criticized a volume in an earlier French series on civiliza- 
tions as being merely political chronicle with some economic facts added. 
M. Schnerb has taken the criticism to heart and left political history out; 
but still more economic facts rather than civilization have come in. The, 
volume certainly has grandiose ambitions. It is ambitious, first of all, 
to cover the general history of civilizations over a century. Actually 
this is not attempted. The sub-title makes it clear that extra-~-European 
civilizations come in only so far as Europe encroached upon them. It 
would be impossible to form any idea from this volume of what Indian 
or Chinese civilization amounted to apart from their invaders. On the 
other hand, the time-range is certainly that of a hundred years. This 
might be manageable if the period chosen had any unity. The actual 
dates (1815 and 1914) have significance only in political history, unless 
civilization is defined as an interval between wars—which perhaps it is. 
It would surely have been better to choose other boundary-marks—say, 
begin with the railways and end with the collapse of liberal civilization 
round about 1930—and then give a single survey of the whole. Instead 
we have three distinct periods—early and late nineteenth century and a 
‘new burst’ in the first years of the twentieth century; and the same 
themes are covered three times over. 

To M. Schnerb civilization means production. In his view the 
century distinguished itself by producing more people and more goods. 
Hence more people lived in towns; and both people and goods moved 
about more and faster. This can be illustrated statistically according to 
the method of the book. There are 33 chapters; 7 deal with the world 
outside Europe; of the rest 3 are on the growth of population, 3 on 
agriculture, 3 on industry, 3 on economic system, 4 on various political 
movements (for political history does creep in after all) from nationalism 
to socialism. All creative activities other than the creation of children 
and goods are squeezed into 3 chapters. Uncreative activities hardly 
come in at all. Again of the 48 illustrations 7 show forms of transport; 
10 are concerned with politics. There are two pictures of theatres (one 
Japanese). No architectural creations are shown. The individuals 
shown are Queen Victoria, Empress Eugenie, Pasteur, Garibaldi, Lincoln, 
Captain Binger, and Clemenceau. Finally of the 32 diagrams and maps, 
11 show some aspect of population, 10 are economic. Only 5 have 
any connexion with the things of the mind—1 on Christianity, 1 on 
free-masonry, 3 on the increase of universities. If the civilization of the 
nineteenth century was really as M. Schnerb describes, it is difficult to 
understand why the universities should have existed at all except as 
technical colleges. 

No one doubts that nineteenth-century Europe was remarkable for 
its sanitation and for its mechanical achievements. But was this all? 
Is it what posterity will regard as important? Was it even ranked first 
by the men of the time? A missionary taking his civilization to a savage 
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tribe would begin with Christianity, decency, respect for human life, 
before he went on to cleanliness; and the building of railways would rank 
a long way behind. More worldly pioneers introduced alcohol, football, 
and firearms before they got on to mining. I can find nothing of the 
astonishing fact that the aristocracy took to dressing like the bourgeoisie 
quite early in the century and the working-class before the end. There 
is very little on the rise of professional sport. Yet leisure and civilization 
are almost synonymous. Only a casual sentence mentions the greatest 
achievement of uniformity—the establishment of a European time, based 
on Greenwich. This is something which will last longer than nationalism 
or the Bessemer process. In five hundred years’ time no one will be 
interested in the industrial methods of the nineteenth century and prob- 
ably not in its scientific discoveries. If the nineteenth century is 
regarded as civilized at all, it will be because of its symphonic music and 
operas, the paintings of the Impressionists, and perhaps the writings of 
some great novelists—Dickens, Balzac, Tolstoy, Turgenev. One has the 
feeling that M. Schnerb still regards the nineteenth century as contem- 
porary. Therefore he takes all its most remarkable characteristics for 
granted, from domestic servants to the elaborate classification of wines, 
and concentrates on the relatively trivial things like coal production 
which interested contemporaries. No one could guess from his account 
that the only precise and adequate definition of modern Europe both in 
time and place is the use of the major and minor diatonic scale. Every- 
thing else lets in too little or excludes too much, There is not even a clear 
emphasis that the three characteristic public buildings of the period were 
the railway station, the town hall, and the opera house; and of the three 
the opera house is the most interesting from the point of view of civiliza- 
tion. Of course it is more difficult to follow the example of Burckhardt 
than to write economic and demographic history. But others have 
shown that it can be done—G. M. Young for Victorian England and 
Sir George Clark in his marvellous essay on the seventeenth century in 
The European Inheritance. A French historian is perhaps too conscious of 
living in the only civilized community that has ever existed, and therefore 
does not trouble to remark its characteristics. 

Every man is entitled to write his own book in his own way. Has 
M. Schnerb succeeded even within his own terms of reference? The 
answer is not favourable. He assumes that the reader already knows what 
he is writing about and puts the names and topics in merely to jog the 
reader’s memory. This works with literature, though it is surprising to 
find Bernard Shaw described as an Unsocial Socialist, and many sentences 
are incomprehensible. For instance what does this mean? ‘ Swinburne, 
Meredith, Wilde, Butler, Hardy cultivated an anti-conformism which 
rejoiced in scandalizing the admirers of the decaying Victorian age and 
recaptured the bitter accents of the great Russian novelists.’ Still, the 
chapters on culture are a luxury. The serious chapters are effective 
where they can be built round statistics. Incidentally the French have 
certainly taken to heart the doctrine that history is a form of statistics, 
neither more nor less. But the many pages devoted to science and 
industrial techniques leave the reader unskilled in these subjects at a loss. 
Perhaps we are at fault; perhaps our education ought to aim at a universal 
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smattering in every subject under the sun as French education does. 
But surely these developments could be drawn in broad general lines 
instead of being presented in what is rather a catalogue than an en- 
cyclopedia. 

A reviewer who treats the volume under notice as a contribution to 
scholarship is discouraged when he is told brusquely in the bibliography 
that it is designed for ‘l’enseignement supérieur’. Anyone who cares 
for the unity of European civilization is even more discouraged to deduce 
from the bibliography that French students are assumed to be even more 
ignorant than English students of. foreign languages. In six closely- 
printed pages there are three English titles (two of them atlases) and one 
American. Nothing in German, nothing in Russian, nothing in Italian, 
Perhaps national history is the only comprehensible field of study in 
modern times; but it is going rather far to claim that the French are the 
only historians. 


A. ]. P. Taytor. 


La Restauration. By G. pe BerTIeR DE SAUVIGNY. (Paris: Flammarion, 
1955.) 


A coop history of the French Restoration, treating it as a period worthy 
of study in itself and not merely as an irrelevant interlude in the grand 
sweep of French history from revolution to revolution, has long been 
badly needed. The author of this history, who approaches its clerical and 


royalist ideology with sympathy, is able to see it as a régime not necessarily 
doomed to frustration from the beginning, and therefore to treat its 
achievements fairly. M. l’abbé de Bertier can rightly emphasize the 
success of the Restoration in its foreign policy, at the Congresses, in 
Spain, Greece, and Algiers. He devotes a long chapter to the great 
names in science and literature which make such a contrast to the com 
parative barrenness of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, Although 
he does not like Villéle, he pays tribute to his achievement in endowing 
France with a budgetary and fiscal system which kept her finances stable 
for a hundred years. All this came after a bad beginning. The mistakes 
of the first Restoration, such as the attempt to govern through the anti 
quated and inefficient Conseil d’en haut system and the unwise and unjustly 
praised fiscal policy of Baron Louis, whose taxes and economies aroused 
resentment and produced unemployment, played their part in making 
possible the Hundred Days. This, in turn, was a calamity, for it was 
largely responsible for crystallizing the line of cleavage between the two 
Frances which previously, in the general disillusionment and desertion of 
Napoleon with which the empire ended, had been blurred. The Hundred 
Days made the task of the second Restoration much more difficult. 
Moreover, contrary to what is sometimes said, economic conditions were 
not favourable to the Restoration. The economic crisis of 1817 and the 
severer and more prolonged one beginning in 1826 set the scene for 
subsequent political troubles. 

Both the achievements and the difficulties of the Restoration are, 
however, curiously unrelated to its ultimate failure. The Revolution of 
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1830, though it made use of popular discontent, was started and stopped 
by that tiny fraction of the whole population which constituted the pays 
légal. ‘The essential failure of the restored monarchy lay in its inability 
to gain or keep the support of the comparatively small body of wealthy 
men, mostly landed proprietors, who constituted the electorate. An 
explanation of 1830 must therefore be soug):t primarily in political terms. 
M. de Bertier treats the political history of the Restoration realistically. 
He makes it clear that the Government was constitutional, but so far 
as the king was concerned not parliamentary. The Bourbons had not 
given up the right of choosing the chief minister. They did not consider 
it the function of the parliamentary majority to make the Ministry, but 
rather of the Ministry to make the majority, by the methods of electoral 
management that were to become classic in the nineteenth century. 
This theory, however, did not always work in practice. Richelieu was 
the king’s choice as first minister. After Louis’s ‘ senile affection ’ 
had been conquered by Decazes he substituted him for Richelieu. Villéle 
rose to power with the assistance of Artois, whose influence replaced that 
of Louis XVIII in the last years of his reign. In turn Villéle was ousted 
in favour of Polignac, ‘ cher Jules’, the favourite of Charles X. On 
the other hand, Louis XVIII was unable to keep Decazes in office after 
the murder of the duc de Berry, and Villéle was overthrown by the 
Chamber in 1827. The significant fact is that in each case it was the 
royalists who overthrew the king’s minister. Granted the defects of 
Decazes and Villéle, one cannot but see in the conduct of the royalist 
counter-opposition a continuance of that Frondeur spirit and of that aristo- 
cratic revolt which had undermined the monarchy of the ancien régime 
and was to undermine the restored monarchy in its turn. The other 
great weakness of the Restoration was also a survival of the past: it was 
clericalism. M. de Bertier regards the anti-clerical agitation which 
developed in the mid-twenties as a mere tactic of the Opposition, hoping 
to gain, under cover of a campaign against the Church, and particularly 
against alleged Jesuit influence, a victory that could not be won by a 
straightforward political attack. This may be correct but, if so, it is 
evidence that in spite of the religious revival anti-clerical sentiment was 
still strong at least among those sections of the population with political 
influence. 

Neither the irresponsibility of the royalists nor anti-clericalism were 
the immediate cause of the Revolution of 1830. M. de Bertier is too 
good an historian to attempt to explain any political régime in terms of a 
system. He fully recognizes the importance of individuals and gives us 
brilliant little vignettes of the leading figures of the period. His explana- 
tion of the fall of the monarchy in 1830 takes the form of a step-by-step 
narration of the events from 26 July to 3 August 1830, in the course of 
which the Revolution was consummated. At any one of these, he points 
out, the Revolution could have been arrested. ‘The majority in the 
Chamber was ready and anxious to come to terms with the king if he had 
been willing to appoint a less unacceptable chief minister than Polignac. 
Charles X and Polignac, in their ‘ feudal simplicity’, did not envisage 
the possibility of compromise. Thus in essence the Restoration failed 
because Charles X was unable to reconcile himself to the appointment of a 
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chief minister who would be acceptable to a parliamentary majority 
representing a wealthy and conservative electorate of some 90,000. 
M. de Bertier seems disposed to think that the great mistake of the 
Legitimists was their failure to extend the franchise and so renew the 
old alliance of king and people against the new aristocracy of wealth. 
This is to reckon at too low a rate the influence of the awte bourgeosie 
which, emerging from the confluence of many streams, flowing from 
ancien régime, Revolution and Empire, was the new governing class of 
France, The legitimate monarchy could survive only on condition of 
coming to terms with it. Under a less incurably stupid monarch than 
Charles X the break might have been postponed, but it is difficult to 
believe that a permanent alliance was ever possible between this class and 
a régime that was ultramontane and clerical in its sympathies, that was 
expected to provide a host of jobs in the public services for the sons of 
impoverished ancienne noblesse families, instead of the sons of a bourgeoisie 
which believed that it had won in the first French Revolution a career 
for its own talents, and that was on principle opposed to parliamentary 
government and committed to government by favourites. M. de 
Bertier attributes the failure of the Restoration to specific errors on the 
part of the king, aristocracy and clergy, and above all to the mediocrity 
of its statesmen. This, I think, is to take the symptoms for the cause. 
However, it is one of the merits of his history that, while providing his 
own interpretation, he also gives impartially the facts from which different 
conclusions might be drawn. His history is based on an exhaustive 
acquaintance with the published work on the period, enriched with new 
material drawn from the original researches of the author. While it is a 
pity that conditions of publication have not permitted detailed references 
to these, their traces can easily be detected. A full bibliographical 
Appendix is a valuable addition to a thorough and conscientious survey 


of a neglected period. 


ALFRED COBBAN. 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series D. Vol. viii. 


The War Years (4 September 1939—-18 March 1940). (London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1954.) 


Wirx this volume (published ahead of nos vi and vii in the same series) 
the German documents take a welcome jump forward to the first phase 
of the war. The tone of ambassadorial comment remains cautious 
and somewhat pessimistic, as it had often been since 1937; but there ts 
now something definite to work for, and the Fuchrer, self-confident but 
determined to miss no chances in the diplomatic field, makes no apparent 
blunders. Even at the end of the Polish campaign he was no more 
ready to take the risks of large-scale operations in the west than were the 
Allies, and for the next six months both sides confined their diplomacy 
and their belligerent activities in the main to economic warfare, using it 
as a means of strengthening their own economies, as a basis for pressure 
on neutrals, and for propaganda. Both sides exaggerated its effectiveness. 
If German propagandists sank too many ships, the Allies were too ready 
to believe that the blockade would soon bring Germany to her knees. 
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But the Germans knew well enough that it was the effectiveness of the 
Allied methods, rather than the vulnerability of the Reich’s economy, 
that was exaggerated in London, and the campaign against the blockade 
was fought in every neutral capital in Europe. 

Hitler seems to have been only half convinced by the assurances of 
Birger Dahlerus on 26 September that the British were anxious for peace. 
He rejected as impracticable Dahlerus’s suggestion that General Ironside 
should come secretly to Germany, but thought that France or else a 
neutral—the Duce perhaps—might take the first step (mo. 138). As 
usual he heard what it was believed he wanted to hear; Davignon, the 
Belgian ambassador, told Weizsacker that the French Cabinet still had 
some ‘ friends of peace’, that nothing made an impression in London except 
what Washington said, and in Washington only Mussolini could raise 
his voice successfully (no. 179). Hitler’s reception of Ciano on 1 October 
was apparently an invitation, which Ciano evaded, to Mussolini to act as 
mediator; but Mussolini gave easy assurances that the British wanted 
only to save their faces (no. 205). After Chamberlain’s rejection on 
12 October of Hitler’s peace offer of the 6th, Ribbentrop, who wanted the 
war to continue, hastened to announce that the subject was now closed; 
Hitler’s talk with Sven Hedin on the 16th suggests, however, in its over- 
assertion of Germany’s economic strength and repetition of all the reasons 
why England should give up the struggle, that he was still hoping for 
an Anglo-French acquiescence in the Polish victory. He went out of 
his way to insist on Germany’s strength in gasoline and rubber, in which 
her stocks were in fact dangerously low (no. 263). 

Deprived of imports from overseas, Germany needed certain vital 
supplies from neighbouring neutral countries if she was to involve 
herself in prolonged fighting. She had received guarantees of most of 
these by March 1940. Her biggest success in this field was the conclusion 
of the Soviet-German economic agreement on 11 February 1940. The 
hard bargaining at the highest level and last-minute concessions on both 
sides give a fair indication of their respective strength and of German 
intentions. Before this the Soviet-German accord had been severely 
tested in Poland, Finland, and the Baltic States; Soviet demands and 
advances, political and territorial, had been accepted with as good a grace 
as possible as Germany’s return for her free hand against the Polish army, 
and before the end of September 1939 both parties had begun to sketch 
the economic gains that each hoped to secure from the other. The 
documents on Soviet-German relations printed in this volume make up 
about one-sixth of the total (111 out of 684) and supplement the earlier 
State Department publication, Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-41 (1948) 
extensively, particularly on the economic side. Russia asked at first, on 
28 September, for manufactured goods which would be delivered over a 
longer period of time than that taken to deliver corresponding supplies 
of Russian raw materials. This suited the Germans, who had had long 
experience in the Balkans of double-crossing in such compensation 
agreements. But the Russians ‘ after weeks of inspection trips ’ demanded 
in December over a billion reichsmarks of military material in exchange, 
and refused to accept the German contention that the September agree- 
ment had referred only to ‘industrial deliveries . . . products of 
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German civilian industry’. On 8 February 1940, after telling the 
Germans that they ought not to try to take advantage of the Soviet 
Union’s good nature, Stalin proposed a complicated programme of 
deliveries which, while spreading German deliveries over a longer period 
than the Russian, provided for periodic balancing of the accounts. 
German concessions were made on Hitler’s instructions (no. 543); 
as Weizsacker remarked on 2 January, ‘ our situation . . . does not 
permit us to appear to equivocate wis-d-vis the Russians. An unexposed 
flank toward the east means a great deal to us at the present time’ (no. 
500). Nevertheless, the agreement was valuable in itself to the Germans; 
the Russian deliveries of oil, cotton, iron ore, phosphates and the like 
would relieve them of many of their deficiencies, and they had no inten- 
tion of giving the Russians all they had been asked for in return. 

Complicated negotiations with the smaller northern European neutrals 
also eased Germany’s supply position, and indeed made it possible, by 
securing 10,000,000 tons of iron ore annually from Sweden, for her to 
contemplate a long war. This agreement of 22 December 1940 was 
negotiated by German officials who behaved with reasonable tact, and 
the whole course of the negotiations wih the so-called Oslo States 
(Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Luxemburg) was based on the principle of normal trade as the criterion 
of general neutrality. The main lines of these agreements were indicated 
by von Hassell in visits to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, and Helsinki 
during the first week of the war (no. 42). This arrangement suited the 
Germans very well; it meant that they secured vital supplies from the 
adjacent neutrals, and a considerable propagandist advantage as against 
the British and French Governments, whose blockade had necessarily 
to seek the maximum restriction of supplies to the enemy, and a corre 
ponding departure from ‘ normal trade’ standards. Germany showed her 
teeth only occasionally—when, for example, the Luxemburg Govern 
ment announced its intention to close down its ore and iron industry 
in the interests of strict neutrality (no. 18). Later events were to show 
that the northern neutrals had sadly over-simplified the situation in 
believing that normal trade would remove the German need, and excuse, 
for attack. The Norwegian documents give some account of Quisling’s 
machinations, but do not show any great alarm at the likelihood of 
Allied intervention; on 17 March 1940 the German Minister to Norway, 
Braiier, thought that any Allied attempt to sever the iron-ore route 
through Narvik would prove impracticable (no. 682). 

Hitler’s greatest success, after,a period of coolness between the super 
men, was with Italy. They were furthest apart in January 1940, when 
Mussolini told Hitler on the 3rd that a total defeat of the French and 
British was impossible, and a promemoria, drafted by Ciano and revised by 
Mussolini, justified the sale of military equipment to the French on the 
15th. Yet on 8 February Ciano, on the Duce’s instructions, abruptly 
rejected the Anglo-Italian commercial agreements which were awaiting 
final approval (no. 599). Although we can thus date Mussolini’s change 
of front fairly exactly, the reasons are not found in these documents, 
which are, however, quick to record the results. Mussolini’s decision 
meant the stoppage by the Allies of German coal shipments from 
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Rotterdam to Italy; Germany boldly undertook to supply a million tons a 
month by rail, and moreover succeeded in doing so. There were German 
failures. Turkey was unco-operative, and gave most of her chrome 
exports to the Allies. Japan was cool, appalled at the Soviet-German 
pact for some months, and hostile to further German campaigning; on 
31 January the Japanese ambassador suggested Japanese mediation. He 
believed, like Mussolini, that the United States would never allow the 
Axis the fruits of victory. Certainly Hitler made no progress with 
Roosevelt. Yet the overall political and diplomatic picture was un- 
questionably a much better one for Germany in March than it had been 
in the previous September. 


W. N. MeEpuicorr. 


North American Supply. By H. DuNcAN Haux. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office and Longmans, 19355.) 


C.Lear and authoritative, this volume is a welcome addition to the Civil 
Series of the History of the Second World War. It is the story of the 
main problems of the politics and economics of the transatlantic supplies 
which bore directly on British war production—machine tools, raw 
materials, ground-army supplies, aircraft, naval supplies and ships. It is 
also a story of men, of the great personalities and personal relations at 
the top. Those of Churchill and Roosevelt are part of public history. 
The heroes of the early part of the present volume are the great Scots- 
Canadian A. B. Purvis and his opposite number Mr. Moigenthau of the 
United States Treasury, whose contributions to victory are now revealed. 

Mr. Hall has had to handle three main themes overlapping in five 
periods, but despite some inevitable repetition he keeps his narrative clear 
and readable throughout, The programming of physical production and 
the problems of finance are his two main subjects, but everywhere he 
carefully relates them to the changing currents of American public opinion 
and politics. In turn, despite fundamental unity, they were different 
before Dunkirk, after Dunkirk and before Lend-Lease, between Lend- 
Lease and Pearl Harbour, in the flood of victory and, finally, with the 
end of Lend-Lease. 

Before Dunkirk, British policy, influenced by financial prudence and 
American neutrality, had envisaged North American supplies merely as 
supplementary to United Kingdom production in special lines, Neither 
the United States nor Canada had a large armament capacity in actual 
existence. The United States, remoté physically and psychologically 
from scenes of war, had a one-ocean fleet, very limited air forces and an 
army of only 75,000 men. Accordingly, actual supplies were small in 
this period. The main accent was on machine tools for use in United 
Kingdom production, with, however, some build-up’ of United States 
aircraft production, partly on British but more largely on French account. 
But at the same time the famous Purvis-Morgenthau channel was opened 
through which so much was to flow later on. 

Dunkirk caused British financial prudence to be thrown to the winds. 
Massive programmes were formed for the development of the vast 
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industrial potential of America, regardless of ultimate user: ‘If by us, 
good; if by Americans, better still.” Mr. Hall picks out for special 
attention two dramatic episodes of the summer of 1940. Parallel with 
the evacuation from Dunkirk with its loss of equipment was its replace- 
ment in part from the 1918 stocks of the American army and navy. 
The last boat made out from the beaches on 4 June, the first ship with re- 
placements sailed on 13 June. In all, 70,000 tons were so shipped 
before the end of July. And in the week-end of the 15th, Purvis took 
over the French aircraft contracts and committed Britain to a bill of over 
$600 million. Dunkirk had also opened American eyes to their own 
vulnerability. But only if British orders were added to its own emerging 
defence programme could the United States Administration plan a really 
adequate development of United States munitions potential in peace and 
in an election year. To this co-operative end the United Kingdom was 
encouraged, though also scourged, to spend to the last dollar. A month 
after Lend-Lease was passed, in a bill significantly numbered H.R. 1776, 
“to promote the defence of the United States and for other purposes ’, 
the British gold and dollar reserves were down to $12 million. The 
barrier of the exchanges—to which Mr. Hall devotes a specially enlighten- 
ing chapter—had slowed down and was about to stop the physical 
supplies from the United States, though not from Canada. Nevertheless, 
the fundamentals of combined planning had been laid through Purvis 
and Morgenthau. 

Between Lend-Lease and Pearl Harbour America’s own defence 
programme took further shape, hastened by Germany’s attack on Russia. 
Planning mowed fast though in nominal peace. By the end of 1941, three 
days before Pearl Harbour, a combined statement of British, Canadian, 
and American demand and supply had evolved into a victory programme. 
But earlier, in August, the American figures had indicated that even by the 
end of 1942 their production would not have much exceeded British and 
Canadian levels. 

Pearl Harbour changed all that. Politically and industrially the 
American giant was set free. The Grand Alliance falls to Sir W. 
Churchill’s pen. The Combined Boards are Mr. Hall’s theme in this 
period and, behind them, the incredible upsurge in American war produc 
tion, illustrated in his one chapter of statistics. It is still difficult to make a 
final assessment of their rdle. Despite the sweeping language in the direc 
tives establishing them, they did not emerge as over-riding authorities in 
the economic field. Often there was inadequate strategic guidance from 
combined military boards, and on both sides of the Atlantic great diffi- 
culties were experienced even in the understanding of national differences 
in industrial set-up and the problems of the intermeshing of national 
productions. One may agree, however, with Mr. Hall’s assessment of 
the success of the Combined Raw Materials Board as compared with the 
much smaller achievements of the apparently more important Combined 
Production and Resources Board. The latter was in the event a combined 
board without a combined programme. 

Nevertheless, in 1943-44 the Allies reaped the harvest planned and 
sown earlier. The main problems had been solved and an overwhelming 
flood of combined supplies swept them on to victory. By the end of the 
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war the United Kingdom had supplied about 70 per cent. of the muni- 
tions needed by her and the Commonwealth, as against 10 per cent. 
supplied by Canada and 17 per cent. by the United States. But it must 
be added that such general percentages cannot measure the vital impor- 
tance of North Atlantic supply in particular lines, such as machine tools 
and ships. 

In a final chapter Mr. Hall narrates in sober and impartial language 
the ending of war supplies with the abrupt termination of Lend-Lease 
and the negotiations before and after it. He ends on two continuing 
problems in the field of finance—the persistence of post-war sterling 
balances * and the return of the dollar gap. The exhilaration of his war- 
time story is over. Like many others, he regrets that the early ‘ banker ’ 
theory of Lend-Lease had not been merged into the later ‘ partnership’ 
theory of combined planning and pooling for common victory. 


H. A. SHANNON. 


The War at Sea. Vol. i. The Defensive: The History of the Second World 
War. By Captain S. W. Rosxmz. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1954.) 


Tue first volume on the maritime war, covering events up to the end of 
the year 1941, underlines two differences between the histories of the 
First and Second World Wars. The former treated the records of the 
three fighting services separately. The latter is treating them together, 
though also devoting a series each to the war at sea and the strategic air 
offensive, but none wholly to the operations of the army. The treatment 
of strategy and campaigns in terms of all the forces and weapons employed 
has considerable advantages. It must, however, lead to a good deal of 
overlapping, certainly between campaigns and the war at sea. In the 
volume under review the famous attack on the Italian fleet in the outer 
harbour of Taranto, a naval exploit, is described in less detail than in 
the first campaign volume on the Mediterranean and Middle East. On 
balance the new scheme is to be commended. 

The second difference is that the histories of the earlier war were in 
the fullest sense official and were so described, whereas we are informed 
that the historians and the general editor are alone responsible for state- 
ments made and views expressed in the histories of the later war. The 
change in responsibility is in fact not very great. Any competent 
historian must colour his work with his characteristics and his views, 
even if his Government or his service Ministry accepts responsibility 
for what he writes. On the other hand, these authorities can hardly 
divest themselves of all responsibility for work which is ‘ official’ 
in the sense that it is published officially. In the present instance it is 
believed that Captain Roskill ran through some rough water, though his 
vessel is said to have emerged with only superficial damage at most. 
Where the difference is most strikingly shown here is in a long series of 
criticisms, not only of the prime minister and minister of defence, but 
in some cases of the Admiralty and more than once of the attitude of 


* A small error may be noted. The Australian and New Zealand gifts amounted 
o £46 million, not $38 million as stated on p. 476. 
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Bomber Command to the maintenance of maritime communications. 
These criticisms are temperately phrased. Some may hardly be noticed 
by the layman. They are, however, important in the sense that they 
bring into the foreground the problem of the man on the spot and his 
initiative. This has become more acute owing to the speed and range 
of modern methods of communication, probably most of all with the 
Admiralty, which is ‘ operative ’ in a sense in which the War Office is not. 

There is no need to enumerate the subjects dealt with here. They are 
spread about the waters of the world, though the eastern seas play only a 
minor part until the final pages are reached, when the fearful disaster to 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse off the eastern Malayan coast have to be 
recorded. In the main the story is that of a struggle against adversity, 
but it is punctuated with brilliant achievements, especially in the Mediter- 
ranean. A few highly blameworthy incidents come into it, notably 
indecision and failure to make adequate use of news in the Norwegian 
campaign and the muddle over the despatch of a powerful Vichy French 
squadron from Toulon to Dakar in September 1940. In general, 
however, the skill with which the Navy faced the heavy tasks of this 
defensive stage was worthy of the resolution and self-sacrifice displayed 
in their execution. The period ends with British naval strength at a low 
ebb, but the cause had been kept alive. F ‘ 

Cyrit FALts. 


Instructions pour la publication des textes bistoriques (Voorschriften bij het 
uitgeven van geschiedkundige teksten). (Brussels: Commission royale 
Whistoire, 1955.) 


THE conventions generally accepted with respect to the publication of 
historical texts have been the subject of reports in 1923 and 1925 by 
committees of English and American historians (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, i. 6-25 and iii. 13-26) and in 1946 by a committee 
of the British Records Association (Notes for the Guidance of Editors of 
Record Publications). Like these, the Belgian Academy’s instructions are 
based on the experience of more than a hundred years of trial and error, 
and the conclusions reached are very similar in all three. The aim of 
all is to secure a text which will be readily intelligible to the reader 
without sacrificing accurate representation of the evidence of the manu- 
scripts. All are equally unwilling to lay down hard and fast rules and 
insist that the editor must have a free hand and take full responsibility 
for the text he prints. All agree that it is useless to attempt to present 
the manuscript in print with all its characteristics by the futile and 
misleading device of ‘ record type’, and that such peculiarities must be 
dealt with in footnotes and Introduction, or (when means permit) by a 
photographic fascimile. And, although no rule is laid down, there is 
throughout a feeling that the editor should be, if possible, his own 
transcriber and indexer. 

There is, of course, a national flavour about any programme of this 
kind, and the reader may be excused a smile when he turns over the 
pamphlet and finds that it consists of two halves, in French and Flemish 


respectively, beginning at opposite ends and ending inthe middle. It seems 
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hardly possible that any scholar to whom these instructions are addressed 
should not be equally familiar with both languages. To use both seems a 
needless expense. The same bilingual attitude appears in the caution against 
printing /’eveske for the /e veske of the manuscript, or d’water for dwater. 
The choice of materials for the text is treated briefly; but a warning 
is given against encumbering the edition with readings from copies or 
translations when the autograph is accessible, unless they are of import- 
ance for interpretation or of philological or historical interest. Where 
copies only exist it may be necessary to construct a pedigree of the 
manuscripts, which will be part of the Introduction if the text is a literary 
work, but must otherwise be appended to each of a series of documents. 
A reference should here have been given to some treatise on textual 
criticism. ‘Transcription and editing of the printed text are treated 
together. ‘The main principle is that the work of the editor should be 
clearly distinguished, by the use of square brackets, from the reading of 
the manuscript, and that no significant detail should be neglected. This 
involves critical notes which must be kept separate from explanatory 
notes. Some latitude is allowed in punctuation and the use of capitals: 
and the editor may substitute » for # and / for / (or vice versa), or w for 
wu, but must retain superior letters (e.g. a®) and & for ¢ and ¢ or e¢ for ae. 
Obvious misspellings may be corrected and repeated words omitted. 
A caution should perhaps have been given against normalizing capitals 
which have been used for a definite purpose (e.g. punctuation). Ab- 
breviations are to be extended whenever possible. Figures should be 
printed as written except in accounts, where arabic may be substituted 
for roman. A useful caution is given against the excessive use of 
initials such as MGH or EHR in references. In editing literary texts, 
the points to be dealt with in the Introduction: biography, manuscripts, 
editions, &c., are carefully set out, and the detailed description of the 
manuscripts used is prescribed. The same is done at greater length for 
collections of documents, whether printed in full or calendared. Special 
attention is given to the description of originals, and a separate section 
is given to the description of seals. Drawings are rejected in favour of 
a photographic process plate when the description is not considered 
sufficient. Indexing is fully discussed. A combined index of persons 
and places is preferred to the separate indexes usual in England. Ancient 
forms of names and other variants are inserted in italics with cross- 
references to the main entry. Titled persons, other than sovereigns, 
are indexed under their family names with cross-references from their 
titles, and (before 1300) from their forenames, Names compounded 
from articles and prepositions (e.g. De la Rue) are indexed under the 
first significant word (i.e. Rue) unless the elements are joined in one 
word. The plan includes a subject-index, a chronological table, and an 
index of seals, if needed. But no advice is given on the making of a 
subject-index. Some practical rules are given for the preparation of 
manuscript for the printer including the usual underlinings for the kinds 
and sizes of type to be used, but a plate of proof correction marks would 
have been a welcome addition, The pamphlet is well worth study by 
every tyro in historical writing, whether his subject is medieval or modern. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 





Short Notices 


Ever since the invention of printing, antiquarians and topographers 
have travelled England in search of ancient monuments, hill-forts and 
camps, tumuli, Roman roads, ruined castles of a later date. They recorded 
churches of distinction, and the ruins of abbey and monastery. Many of 
them discussed the current economic conditions of the towns through 
which they passed. Few were concerned with the appearance of the 
countryside, the use of the land, current or historical. Leland was an 
outstanding exception, but Young was the first tourist primarily interested 
in farming and its effects. In many ways Dr. W. G. Hoskins, in The 
Making of the English Landscape (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1955), 
is a lineal descendant of the great topographers. He discovers in the 
actual face of the country signs that disclose the history of how our fore- 
fathers lived upon it and used it. By their activities they made the English 
landscape what it is and everywhere they left their mark upon the surface 
of the earth. The seeing eye, and Dr. Hoskins has an exceptionally 
seeing eye, can observe the sequence of men’s lives from the marks 
they left behind them in the places where they lived and won their 
livelihood. Often the conclusions drawn from superficial physical 
evidence—the lanes, the hedgerows, the lay-out of village and hamlet— 
can be confirmed from documents. Necessarily the amount of evidence 
that can be collected is scrappy and scattered. Later activities have often 
almost obliterated the signs of earlier. Consequently the explorer 
must range widely across the countryside and organize a coherent story 
from disparate scraps of evidence. This is indeed what must be done 
with documents, but Dr. Hoskins has the advantage that he has special 
knowledge of two widely different counties, Leicester and Devon, and 
their neighbourhood. It is evident, too, that he has travelled largely 
elsewhere in our country. Besides this extensive acquaintance with the 
surface of our land Dr. Hoskins possesses an ample and developed 
scholarship. His knowledge of sources is in some respects quite unique 
though it is noticeable that the written authorities he cites for his work 
are in the main, secondary, and sometimes of limited range. There is 
possibly a good reason for this. The references at the end of each 
chapter may be intended to supply the student with easily accessible 
material to expand his reading of this book. Though there is much in 
this volume that is of service to the scholar, Dr. Hoskins makes his 
appeal primarily to a wider public—those who like to travel intelligently 
and to unearth the reason behind what they are looking at. It should 
appeal to a multitude of readers of this class, and the county series to 
which it is an introduction should provide more intimate and cohesive 


details of the creation of local landscape by the inhabitants of smaller 
areas, 


G. EB. Fusseut. 
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Dr. H.C. Peyer’s Stadt und Stadtpatron im mittelalterlichen Italien (Ziarcher 
Studien zur Allgemeinen Geschichte, xiii: Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1955) 
is a short study of the rdle in the Italian city-states of the towns’ patron 
saints. Dr. Peyer asserts that these patrons played an important part 
in crystallizing civic patriotism and he analyses, in his three chapters, 
the connection of Venice with St. Mark, Milan with St. Ambrose and 
Florence and Siena with St. John the Baptist and the Virgin. He shows 
that St. Mark began to appear on the banners and coins of Venice in the 
cleventh century, to be named in the submissions of new subjects in the 
twelfth, and to play an even greater part in the symbolism of Venetian 
suzerainty after the Fourth Crusade. The bishop of Milan was called 
vicarius s. Ambrosii by Gregory the Great and in the eleventh century the 
saint was regarded as the city’s defender. Each side in the great ecclesias- 
tical and social disputes of the time tried to enlist his posthumous support 
and in the twelfth century he was portrayed on the Milanese caroccio. 
The patron saints of Florence and Siena played their part in the rather 
later development of civic feeling in these towns and Siena never forgot 
the Virgin’s share in the victory of Montaperti. If the two Tuscan 
towns are treated more briefly than Venice and Milan, this is not so much 
because their patrons are less important, as because the development of 
their contributions to the towns’ political consciousness is less interesting. 
Dr. Peyer shows with great clarity how situations shaped some of the 
later legends concerning city-patrons, St. Ambrose becoming an anti- 
Arian warrior because he was needed as a symbol of opposition to heresy, 
while a vision was attributed to St. Mark which implied divine support 
for Venice’s policy of expansion. He shows also how the democratic 
implications of such patronage—which was often first emphasized by the 
commune during its struggle with the bishop—led to its decline under the 
signoria, except in so far as the saint’s history was malleable. Thus 
St. Ambrose fell from favour under the Visconti, enjoyed a brief popu- 
larity under the republic of 1447-50, and later reappeared as an anti- 
barbarian soldier to encourage the Milanese in their wars against the 
Swiss. The patron was also of use to the Venetians in depressing the 
constitutional status of their doge, for newly-conquered subjects swore 
submission to ‘ St. Mark, the doge and the commune of Venice’. Dr. 
Peyer passes too rapidly over the ceremonies of the patron’s feast-day, 
when subjects renewed their fealty; in the heyday of the communes these 
were surely the occasions when the cities’ patrons were most in evidence. 
In explaining the Baptist’s emergence as patron of Florence, he does not 
mention that the saint’s emblem was a lamb and that Florence’s wealth 
rested largely on the woollen industry. Nor does he say that the earliest 
patron of Venice was St. Theodore. But there is much to be learnt 
from this entertaining little book. D. P. WaALey. 


Mr. K. R. Potter has earned the gratitude of English medievalists by 
having completed two excellent editions of English chronicles. These 
form the latest additions to the admirable series of medieval texts under 
the editorship of Professor Galbraith and Professor Mynors. They are 
concerned with the Historia Novella of William of Malmesbury (Edin- 
burgh: Nelson, 1955) and the Gesta Stephani (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1955), 
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and though they are of distinct character, they are both marked by the 
same qualities of sound scholarship, by an informed and careful presenta- 
tion of the text, and by a translation which inspires confidence at every 
point. They are, moreover, in a sense complementary to each other, 
since, while they both illuminate the age of Stephen, each gives a highly 
individual account thereof. The Historia Novella, inspired by admiration 
for Robert, earl of Gloucester, represents the considered views of a man 
who had himself some claims to be regarded as a critical scholar: the 
Gesta Stephani (whose authorship must still remain anonymous) gives by 
contrast a more verbose account written by a man of lesser intellect, but 
nevertheless, one whose good faith is apparent, and whose powers of 
observation were considerable. It is thus remarkable—and it reflects 
great credit on both the writers—that these two very different narratives 
are very seldom at variance on questions of fact. It is wholly satisfactory 
to possess in such a convenient and reliable form the Historia Novella 
which is perhaps the most interesting production of William of Malmes- 
bury, but the edition of the Gesta Stephani now presented to the public 
possesses a higher intrinsic importance. This is due to the fact that in 
the course of the preparation of this book, a new manuscript was dis- 
covered at Valenciennes. Whilst this manuscript does not fill all the 
gaps in the Laon text which Duchesne used in his excellent Historiae 
Normannorum Scriptores of 1619, and which has been the basis of all 
subsequent editions, it gives the complete reading of several passages 
which Duchesne found illegible owing to defects in his own manuscript. 
More notably still, it adds, at its close, a considerable amount of new 
matter which has apparently not hitherto been printed. The discovery 
of new narrative material for this sparsely recorded period of English 
history is in itself of considerable importance, and a long note by Dr. 
A. L. Poole here assesses its detailed significance. To him, as to Pro- 
fessor Mynors, whose expert work in establishing the text is everywhere 
apparent, is due a generous share of the credit for the appearance of 
these notable editions of two of the most informative chronicles of 
twelfth-century England. 


Davip DouG.as. 


From the point of view of a military historian there are perhaps good 
reasons for treating Edward III’s campaigns in France, from 1337 to 
1360, as a distinct phase of the Hundred Years’ War, and the time may 
well be ripe for a reinterpretation of the military events of these years. 
Lieut.-Col. A. H. Burne, in his book entitled The Crecey War (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswood, 1955) does both these things. As he truly 
observes, there must always be an element of conjecture in any recon- 
struction of the course of medieval campaigns. For this reason, the 
trained soldier’s sense of ‘inherent military probability’ should be 
treated with respect, not only when evidence is lacking or incomplete, 
but still more when it is all in conflict. Col. Burne’s accounts of Crecy 
and Poitiers, Morlaix, Mauron and the rest will therefore have to be taken 
into account by ‘ civilian’ historians, even though they may disagree 
fundamentally with him. His book ‘ is designed primarily for the general 
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reading public’, and those who enjoy following a campaign across a 
map will find it most interesting. Anyone who is in some degree 
acquainted with the subject will, however, accept this reinterpretation 
only with reservations. It is doubtful, for one thing, whether the 
military events of these years can be treated apart from political con- 
siderations or from the diplomatic activity that was going on almost all 
the time. On these matters Col. Burne has little to say, and that little 
is not always very sound, After rightly insisting, for instance, upon the 
critical importance of the ‘ Rheims Campaign’ of 1359-6o, and after 
demonstrating the full extent of its failure, he still regards the Treaty of 
Brétigny as a great victory for Edward III. Has he noticed how much 
Edward undertook to give up by that treaty? Col. Burne quotes none 
but printed sources. It is equally open to doubt whether, after all the 
work that historians have put into the subject, a re-interpretation can 
profitably be attempted on that basis alone. Thus, when describing the 
relief of Hennebont by Sir Walter Manny in 1342, Col. Burne says ‘ the 
voyage took 6o days, incredible as this may sound’. But the Wardrobe 
Account for these years makes it clear that Manny was sent to relieve 
Brest, not Hennebont; hence the time-consuming campaign in Léon 
which so puzzled de la Borderie and which Col. Burne ignores. Details 
of this kind can alter the whole complexion of a campaign. Lastly, 
there are far too many plain errors of names and dates. Some of these 
may be of small consequence; others, such as the confusion of Fougéres 
with Fougeray in Brittany, or the misdating of Henry of Lancaster’s 
famous visit to Avignon during the winter of 1354-5, are more serious; 


and if one is going to make a hero of Sir Walter Bentley, one should at 
least give him his correct name. Joun Le Parouret. 


The town of Arnhem is fortunate in possessing an almost unbroken 
series of accounts, beginning in 1353 and covering a period of about a 
century and a half. A transcript of the accounts for 1353-4 and 1354~5 
is printed by Dr. W. Jappe Alberts, with the title De Oudste Stadsrekenengen 
van Arnhem (Groningen: Wolters, 1955), as the third part of Fontes Minores 
Medii Aei Except for the substitution of arabic for roman numerals, 
the documents are printed as they stand. Any emendations appear as 
critical notes. The explanatory notes are as brief as possible, because 
studies of these early accounts have already appeared,? in which many of 
the difficulties are explained, and also because the solution of others 
awaits the publication of subsequent accounts, for which preparations 
are already being made. Among the points of interest in those now 
issued are the reckoning of certain debits (seemingly of fixed rents) 
by the lunar month, each of which is designated by name of a feast 
included in it; the classification of receipts and expenses; and the entry 
on the debit side of expenses disallowed by the auditors. The expenditure 


1 Ante, \xx. 486. 

2 Verslag betreffende de eventuelle uitgave der stadsrekeningen van Arnhem (Bijdr. en 
Med. van ‘ Gelre’ dl. li, 1951, pp. xxv. sqq.),; De omdste stadsrekeningen van Arnhem 
(Bijdr. voor de Gesch. der Ned. dl. ix, 1954, pp. 49 sqq.) ; Bijdrage tot de Geschiedenis 
der accijnsen te Arnhem (Vijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, jrg. 64, 1951, pp. 340 8qq.). 
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of the first year is much of it on brick and tile kilns, the products of which 
were partly sold and partly used for the fortification of the town. In 
the next year’s account reference is made to the presence of an army 
raised by the duke of Guelders and the count of Cleves, and to the 
purchase of four large and four small blunderbusses (donrebussen) and 
the powder and lead needed for them. The series promises to throw 
more light on the history of a district which is not prominent in the 
general history of Europe. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Mgr. G. Mollat has now completed the index to the edition of extracts 
relating to France drawn from the registers of Urban V. This has been 
published by the French School at Rome under the title—Urbain V 
(1362-1370), Lettres Secrétes et Curiales se rapportant a la France, Par G. 
Mollat, fase. 4 (Paris, de Boccard, 1955). J. R. L. Hicurrexp. 


The negotiations between Burgundy, England and France at Arras 
have often been examined by historians, but always for their substantive 
causes and results and not for the evidence they provide for fifteenth 
century diplomatic practice. This last is what Dr. Joycelyne G. Dickin- 
son has now done in The Congress of Arras, 1435: A Study in Medieval 
Diplomacy (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955). Dr. Dickinson carefully 
surveys the composition of the three delegations, and examines the 
mediators sent by Eugenius IV and the Council of Basel. She then 
turns to the machinery of the congress itself. We are shown the arrange- 
ments for accommodating the negotiators, and the disposition of rooms 
in the abbey of St. Vaast where the discussions took place. We then 
follow the course of the fruitless exchanges between English and French 
and the parleying between French and Burgundians—successful because 
it was the culmination of earlier negotiation, because both parties were 
determined to reach a settlement, and because the awkward problem of 
sovereignty was not an issue. Dr. Dickinson is concerned in all this 
primarily with the course of the negotiation; with the rdle of the 
mediators, with the meetings at St. Vaast and the more important informal 
contacts of a social kind, and the actual terms of the Treaty of Arras are 
not as such discussed. The book concludes with valuable Appendices: 
hitherto unprinted documents, a list of diplomatic documents published 
and unpublished, a note on Duke Philip’s /argesse during the conference, 
and an examination of the authorship of certain Burgundian memoranda 
dealing with peace with France. There is a full bibliography. To the 
reviewer it seems that Dr. Dickinson places more importance on ecclesi 
astical sanctions than the facts warrant: it was surely a commonplace of 
international instruments—even between private partics—to invoke the 
arbitration of the papal curia and its agents (see the ransom agreements 
of 1358, 1369, 1417, &c.—Rymer iii (i)i 401-2, iii (ii) 875, ix. 442-4). 
More important, one feels, was the sense among contracting parties of 
what was honourable: what did anathema mean in practical politics in 
the fifteenth century? The two matters overlap, of course, in that the 
pope could (and for the duke of Burgundy on this occasion did) dispense 
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from solemnly undertaken engagements. Yet there were occasions on 
which recourse to the papal plenitudo was envisaged as constituting a 
dishonourable action (¢f. the document printed by Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
Froissart, xviii. 436-7). The pope was, however, convenient if not 
indispensable in coping with disputes between sovereigns, each of whom 
was unable to admit the possibility of his rights being even the subject 
of negotiation, In her interesting remarks on this subject (pp. 78, 
131-2, 143) Dr. Dickinson might have found some help in a very im- 
portant article by Mr. Pierre Chaplais, ‘ Réglement des conflits inter- 
nationaux Franco-Anglais aux XIV® Siécle’, Moyen Age, \vii (1951), pp. 
269-302. It is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Dickinson will continue her 
work in this field by investigating other international negotiations of 
the period. Only when similar studies to this have been undertaken 
shall we be able to generalize with confidence about diplomatic activity 
in the late medieval period, and control the observations of contemporaries 
like Commynes on the technique of negotiation and the character of 
public morality. 


Denys Hay. 


The history of Sicily is the history of a country under foreign domina- 
tion. ‘The list of foreign rulers is a long one, stretching over two and a 
half millennia, from the Carthaginians and the Romans to the Saracens 
and Normans in the Middle Ages and to the Neapolitan Bourbons and 
the mainland Italians in modern times. The comparatively short 
periods of independence, such as the fourteenth century, were usually 
disastrous. ‘These facts have profoundly influenced the character of the 
Sicilians and, particularly, their attitude towards government; they 
have made Sicilian history different from that of any other European 
country. This is the theme running through the collection of essays 
which make up Professor Virgilio Titone’s La Sicilia della dominazione 
spagnola all’ unita d’ Italia (Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1955). The effects 
of foreign domination on the Sicilians were twofold: it made them con- 
servative and it made them essentially unpolitical. The Spaniards, 
unwilling to provoke trouble in such an exposed but strategically vital 
dominion, interfered as little as possible with the privileges and vested 
interests of Sicilian towns and barons. These latter, in consequence, 
were interested in preserving the social and political status que. ‘ Not 
(Spanish) fiscalism, but the respect for the privileges and the autonomy 
of the island . .. were the ruin of Sicily’, is the author’s verdict 
on the period of Spanish domination. Governments remained weak 
and little respected, corrupt through weakness and weak through 
corruption. The series of revolts, from Giuseppe d’Alesi’s of 1647 to 
those against the Bourbons in the nineteenth century, were no more than 
outbursts against specific aspects of misrule—never genuine revolutions 
attempting the overthrow of the social order or the seizure of power by 
the Sicilians; the leaders of these revolts always looked to outside 
powers not only for support but for the taking over of ultimate dominion. 
About two-thirds of Professor Titone’s book is taken up by essays 
concerned with these problems. They are a model of how historical 
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problems can be illuminated by social analysis. The remaining chapters, 
on life in sixteenth century galleys, on the famous Viaje de Turquia, 
ascribed to Cristébal de Villalén, on the export of Sicilian grain and on 
Sicilian legislation on sexual morality, look too much what they are: 
articles from historical journals added to give the book its requisite size. 
The book would have gained in unity what it lost in volume if they had 
been left out. But this is a very minor fault and should not prevent the 
study of this thoughtful book by all those interested in the society of the 
ancien régime and in the still burning ‘ problem of the mezzogiorno ’. 
H. G. KoeniGsBerGer. 


Donald Nicholas devoted much time and labour to his book, Mr. 
Secretary Nicholas (1593-1669): His Life and Letters (London: The 
Bodley Head, 1955). He included a good selection from the corre- 
spondence, much of which was already in print. Nicholas as a politician 
appears much as he has already been depicted, an honest royalist, though 
out of sympathy with many acts of Charles I and, especially, of Charles II. 
There are some interesting particulars about economic conditions 
wages, price of land, unwillingness of tenants to pay rents during the 
interregnum, sequestration, and lending money for interest. These 
scattered references might well have been collected in one place and an 
account attempted of a cavalier’s estates and his losses. Throughout, 
the author adopted an annalistic style so that his narrative has little 
continuity. He strayed into many irrelevancies. As Nicholas had 
nothing to do with the pipe found when James’s grave was opened in 
the nineteenth century or with Charles’s execution, there was no need to 
mention the first or to describe at some length the second. And what 
is the purpose of the following two sentences ?>—* One thing shows that 
if the insufferable “ insolence of office’? of many members of Parliament 
has certainly grown no less in three hundred years, the environment of 
the members has. On 20 May 1626, a kingfisher was caught in the 
House of Commons.’ Sometimes dates are given according to the new, 
sometimes according to the old style. There are some curious metaphors 
—*‘ to an unprejudiced eye . . . rang true’ or ‘ taken one step nearer that 
cold January day’. The logic of some consecutive sentences is not 
clear. How, for example, does Bacon’s impeachment make James 
partly responsible for Charles’s execution? The notes are confined to 
sources and no explanation is given of such phrases as ‘ a quilted cap with 
spices’ or ‘ boats, bridges and blinds’. Recourse to O.E.D. shows the 
first to be a poultice and the second military screens. The end of the note 
on sources is so confused as to suggest that Nicholas’s history of the 
Long Parliament was printed as the Proceedings and Debates of the House 
of Commons in 1620 and 1621, which is absurd. 


Goprrey DAvIEs. 


In 1937 Mrs. Catherine Strateman Sims drew attention in the American 
Historical Review (vol. xlii) to the existence of the unpublished Expedicio 
Billarum Antiquitus, of which several copies survive in the British Museum, 
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and gave entirely convincing reasons for confirming Francis Hargrave’s 
earlier conclusion that this pamphlet was written by Henry Elsyng as the 
fifth chapter of the projected second book of his Manner of Holding 
Parliaments in England, the first part of which was published in 1660. 
Now, as a welcome result of the activities of the International Commission 
for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, we have 
the full text of the Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus (Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires, 1955) which deserves at least as much attention as scholars 
have been prepared to give to the first book of the Manner of Holding 
Parliaments. After recapitulating the evidence on which her identifica- 
tion rests, Mrs. Strateman Sims in her Introduction considers the value 
of Elsyng’s contribution to the study of medieval legislative procedure in 
the light of some recent trends in scholarship. In this chapter he is 
handling a subject on which the evidence is still inadequate and its inter- 
pretation still controversial; and the opinions of a scholar who had an 
intimate working knowledge of the day-to-day legislative machinery of 
his own time are certainly not to be despised. But although it is to be 
hoped that Elsyng’s pioneer work in this field will now receive from 
medievalists the recognition which it deserves, it will probably make a 
stronger appeal to the seventeenth-century scholar, and the editor might 
perhaps have laid more stress upon its close association with contem- 
porary developments in parliamentary procedure. Elsyng succeeded his 
uncle as clerk of the parliaments in 1621, in the session in which the 
Lords first appointed a committee of privileges and commissioned 
antiquarians to search for precedents in order to clarify the procedure of 
the Upper House, and their interest in these matters was strongly main- 
tained in the succeeding parliaments of 1624-9. There can be little doubt 
that Elsyng’s work began in the course of his routine duties, although 
the instincts of a scholar carried him beyond them. Of the unfinished 
second part he says, ‘ begunn, but God knowes when I shall finish this 
booke. Sept. 1625’, unaware that a time was approaching when a clerk 
of the parliaments would have all the leisure he could want for historical 
research; this chapter was finished in Cornwall in 1632. His association 
with the Lords saved Elsyng from the commonest error of the precedent- 
hunters of his time in exaggerating the extent of the Commons’ share in 
early legislation. He knows that he will be found to ‘ differ in opinion 
from many learned men, yett not out of any selfe conceipt of myne owne, 
but only of a desire to search out the true forme then used’. Although 
he speaks in a nostalgic way of the ‘ sweet harmony’ of Edward III’s 
parliaments, he does not share Coke’s uncritical admiration of the halcyon 
days of the constitution, finding that in medieval methods of legislation 
‘appeare many inconveniences to the people but none to the King ’. 


EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS. 


The contemporary practice of commissioning a research scholar to 
write the history of a trade union is well exemplified by the choice of 
Mr. R. Page Arnot for the History of the Scottish Miners (London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1955). Mr. Arnot, a Glasgow graduate, has a lifelong 
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association with the trade union movement, and has published inter alia 
a two-volume history of the British miners. His plea of the paucity of 
early, and superabundance of later, material will be endorsed by all 
students of trade union history; but from the historian’s standpoint it 
may be regretted that in the reduction of the original to a fourth for 
publication, a better proportion was not maintained. Two-thirds of a 
volume of well over 4co pages are devoted to the period since the First 
World War. A short introductory chapter is mainly concerned with the 
seventeenth-century legislation which reduced the Scottish colliers to 
serfdom, and with its repeal. The account of early nineteenth-century 
conditions draws heavily on the Children’s Employment Commission of 
1840. The mid-century developments are inevitably bound up with the 
activities of Alexander McDonald. Little new is added to our informa- 
tion of Scottish mining unionism prior to or during his career, save a 
description of the ‘ Free Collier’ movement, of Masonic type, of the 
1860’s. The later phase opens with the definite establishment of the 
Scottish Miners’ Federation in 1894, from which time full records are 
extant. Robert Smillie has much the same réle in both the Scottish and 
British Federations as McDonald in the corresponding organizations a 
gencration earlier. Subsequent history is minutely detailed, but is pro- 
gressively less peculiar to Scotland, and reiterates much that appears in 
his earlier works (until about 1930), and in Francis Williams’s recent 
Magnificent Journey, though with rather a different slant. Mr. Arnot, 
unlike most of his earlier colleagues, remains on the left of the Left. 
Among points elaborated, with Scottish details, are the establishment of 
Conciliation Boards, housing conditions, the Sankey Commission, and 
the General Strike. More specifically Scottish themes include the great 
fall in employment (almost halved between 1923 and 1932) and the 
recurrent secessions, chiefly in Fife and Lanarkshire, of which the most 
serious was that of the United Mineworkers of Scotland (1929~36) 
headed by William Allan and Abe Moffat, in rivalry with the official 
National Union of Scottish Mineworkers under such ‘ reformist ’ leaders 
as William Adamson and Andrew Clarke. The Second World War 
stimulated the completion of a unified organization, commenced thirty 
years earlier, by the merging in March 1944 of the County Unions in the 
National Union of Scottish Mine Workers, itself absorbed a year later in 
the (British) National Union of Mineworkers. The war also facilitated 
the triumph of the Leftish elements, signalized by the appointment in 
November 1942 of Mr. Abe Moffat as president. The narrative con- 
cludes with the achievement of nationalization and of better standards, 
though without satisfying the aspirations for workers’ control. The 
volume is admirably produced, and handsomely illustrated, especially 
with views of pit interiors, Gala Days, and of the Knockshinnoch 
disaster familiar to many through a notable documentary film. 


W. H. Marwick. 


In Edward Gibbon, his View of Life and Conception of History (Publications 
of the British Institute in the University of Oslo, 1953, Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford), Mr. Per Fuglum pays his tribute to the great eighteenth-centur y 
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historian and puts the question ‘in what does his greatness consist ’, 
and does his fame rest ‘ on a more solid basis than that of a rare narrative 
power and an inimitable style’. Rejecting the attempt to solve the 
problem by examining ‘ the written material at Gibbon’s disposal ’ and 
comparing it ‘with his version of the historical processes’ (in fact, 
considering Gibbon’s place in the chain of historical scholarship) he 
secks to do so by trying to ‘ see the historical work in relation to and ex- 
plain it by means of the author’s reaction to life in its totality’. In 
consequence, after a brief biographical introduction he examines Gibbon’s 
views on philosophy (both in the wider eighteenth-century use of the 
term and in a more strict sense), on the nature of man, on religion, 
politics, social problems and economics. Though in handling all these 
topics he raises points of interest on the nature of the historian’s approach, 
on Gibbon’s personality and on the influences of his time upon him, 
it is doubtful how far they help him in answering his own query. For 
though in all these aspects Gibbon appears as a thoughtful, intelligent 
and independent-minded man, well aware of the intellectual contributions 
of his age and trying to come to terms with them, nothing in the way he 
handles them shows that quality which stamps the Decline and Fall with 
greatness. The gulf between the historian and the philosopher or any 
other abstract theorist is at bottom a very deep one and, for all Gibbon’s 
gratitude for ‘ the bounty of nature, which cast my birth in a free and 
civilized country, in an age of science and philosophy ’, he found himself 
only when, basing himself upon the foundation of meticulous scholarship, 
he could exercise his historical imagination upon the multifarious diver- 
sity of the history of man. Much the most interesting part of this 
pleasantly straightforward and unpretentious book is, in consequence, 
its appreciation of Gibbon as the historian who examined the ‘ ever- 
changing spectacle of human greatness and folly with quiet resignation ’, 
and with interests extending ‘ far beyond the very limited range of his 
sympathy’. ‘ The sadness caused by the conviction that all greatness is 
transitory, the scorn of human follies and the intense delight in reliving 
the past . . . in them’ it concludes, ‘ must be sought the fascination of 
his great work’. Lucy S. SurHERLAND. 


Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter 1778-1869, by Dr. G. C. B. Davies 
(S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society, 1954), has the admirable 
qualities which have marked the author’s previous work: modesty and 
thoroughness; excellent short summaries, compendious and clear, .of 
complicated matters; and good use of fresh original material. Phillpotts 
was a truculent high churchman who made many enemies, and laid 
himself open to the charge of political and ecclesiastical ambition. As a 
young man he was held, on the issue of Roman Catholic relief, to have 
* spun completely round, and never ceased from turning until he settled into 
abishop’. Dr. Davies satisfactorily shows the unfairness of this charge. 
As well, he cites a comment by Phillpotts on the Oxford election of 1829 
which should be of general interest to parliamentary historians, namely 
that ‘it was customary for Oxford representatives once elected to be 
returned at successive elections unless they should forfeit the confidence 
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of their constituents by some flagrant departure from established rules of 
conduct’. This book gives a lively account of the bishop’s resistance 
to parliamentary reform, illustrated by an amusing contemporary cartoon. 


Ecclesiastical historians will be glad to have set out here all the material 
necessary to assess Phillpotts’s attitude to tractarianism. It was much 
what one would expect of a traditionary high churchman of his stamp. 
In particular there is an interesting letter from the Spencer MSS., given 
here in full, which Dr. Pusey wrote to the bishop, somewhat demurring 
to some of the limitations which the bishop would put on the use by 
Anglicans of private confession, There is a good short chapter on the 
Gorham judgement, which makes that as: clear to the non-specialist 
reader as is possible; and concludes with the opinion, now pretty 
generally accepted, that if Phillpotts’s position about baptism was ‘ not 
entirely satisfactory ’, Gorham’s doctrine was ‘ inadequate’. It is made 
equally clear that Phillpotts dissented not merely from Gorham’s doctrine 
about baptism, but from his whole outlook on the Church of England, 
as primarily ‘ the National Establishment’. Dr, Davies gives a fascinat- 
ing picture of the bishop’s work as a diocesan, especially of his efforts 
to enforce discipline and residence, and his pioneering use of the diocesan 
synod. Altogether this admirable biography will be of value to students 
of nineteenth-century England; so much so that it seems ungracious 
to raise two small questions. On page 297 Dr. Davies speaks of the 
daily eucharists at Plymouth in 1849 as ‘the first occasion since the 
Reformation that a daily celebration of the Holy Communion took 
place in England’; but had not, for instance, John Wesley observed the 
great octaves in this way? And would not Phillpotts have regarded his 
solitary protest on 4 June 1839 against the church discipline bill of 1839 
as being in the Lords’ Journals (vol. \xxi, pp. 342-3), rather than as in 


Hansard ? R. W. Greaves. 


With some American States particular families have become identified. 
Wisconsin, at least until recently, meant the La Follettes ; Massachusetts 
today suggests Lodge as in the nineteenth century it suggested Adams ; 
Delaware is associated with the Bayards. The history of the latter 
family, says Dr. Morton Borden in his The Federalism of James A. Bayard 
(London: Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1955) ‘ provides 
a capsule history of the United States’. It is with the first member of 
the family, ‘a figure historians have sometimes confused’, that Dr. 
Borden is concerned. His main purpose is to discover the character of 
Bayard’s Federalism, his relations with Hamilton, Adams and the Essex 
Junto, and his influence on events. In his main task Dr. Borden has 
been markedly successful. By a painstaking analysis of Bayard’s speeches 
in House and Senate, he establishes that Bayard was consistent and 
conservative, partial to Britain—voting against war in 1812—and critical 
of France, a defender of the Alien and Sedition Laws, a critic of Jefferson 
and of the political power of Virginia, an admirer of a strong judiciary 
and of a strong government along Hamiltonian lines. This did not 
preclude a note of independence, and from 1803 onwards, when Federal- 
ism was in decline and Republicanism itself was moving towards the 
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centre, Bayard took his own path, critical of Adams, and became a 
moderate, a judicious and a highly self-reliant politician. Dr. Borden is 
at his best in his assessment of Bayard’s relationship with John Adams 
(the Puritan and the Chevalier, chapter xiii) and with Hamilton (chapter 
x). Bayard was skilful and empirical, and Dr. Borden communicates 
much of his finesse. He is, however, less successful in analysing the 
character of the man. His picture is of the politics of Washington, and 
hardly ever of Delaware, and never of Bayard in his intimate circle. 
Dr. Borden has consulted many sources, but he relies too heavily on the 
analysis of Congressional debates. Nor is he fully satisfying in chapter 
vii (The Election of 1800). Here Bayard’s rdle was crucial in giving the 
presidency to Jefferson rather than Burr, for Bayard represented Delaware, 
and he carried Vermont and Maryland with him when the choice was 
thrown into the House. Dr. Borden pulls the story together satisfac- 
torily and traces the development of Bayard’s attitude to the two rivals, 
but he offers no new evidence and fails to use some of the most satisfying 
of the old. He refers to the letter to Hamilton that Bayard wrote on 
8 March 1801, but he does not quote those critical assessments of Burr 
in it which reveal so clearly both Bayard’s view of him as ‘ an unprincipled 
man’ and Bayard’s own honest search for a solution. Similarly, he 
covers the Ghent mission, the voyage to Europe, the bitter feuds inside 
the delegation and the story of the negotiations of 1814-15, in two pages 
described as Epilogue. Clearly Dr. Borden does not regard this as 
germane to a study of Bayard’s Federalism, yet it is in some ways the 
major contribution this particular Bayard made to his country’s history. 
His book is coherent and objectively written, a well-documented study 
of the evolution of Bayard’s political ideas on those questions that arose 
in House and Senate debates. It fails, however, to convey the strength 
and force of the man’s personality, and the sources of his influence in his 
own State. It comes close to being a Hamlet without the Prince, which 
is unfortunate in a work of such care on a man of such interest and 
importance, EsMonp WRIGHT. 


Mrs. Hazel C. Mathews in Oakville and the Sixteen (London: Cumber- 
lege, for University of Toronto Press, 1954) has written an excellent 
history of a little Ontario port. As a great-grand-daughter of William 
Chisholm, founder of the town, she has no doubt found the writing a 
labour of love, but she has also a rarer qualification for local history, a 
true scholar’s attitude towards the work. She is not afraid to demolish 
local legends for which she can find no historical foundation; she appears 
free from family bias; and she has an excellent sense of proportion. 
Much of the detail is of course chiefly of interest to those who know the 
town, as the reviewer does not; but Mrs. Mathews’s narrative skill, the 
chequered history of the town, and her remarkable knowledge of the 
personalities mentioned hold the attention of any reader with a taste for 
social history. William Cnisholm, Mrs. Mathews thinks, was ‘a repre- 
sentative figure: the man of enterprise who, despite the handicap of little 
education, competed successfully with educated immigrants and rose to 
leadership in his district’. His primary reason for purchasing the land 
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was ‘the shipping out of timber, staves and other products of the dis- 
trict’. The Sixteen Mile creek (nicknamed by early traders ‘ the Six- 
teen ”) was too shallow at its mouth: Chisholm therefore (with the aid of 
a loan from the receiver-general of Upper Canada) built a harbour. A 
sawmill, a grist mill and a shipyard followed. Chisholm was less 
successful in his industrial projects, but when he died, at the age of 
fifty-four, in 1842, he had made a niche for himself in Canadian history. 
Later a wheat export developed, only to decline with the post-Crimean 
fall in prices, plant disease and depletion of the soil, and transference of 
the lake traffic to the Grand Trunk railway farther north. It was not 
until the twentieth century that Oakville recovered as its residential 
advantages came to be appreciated by Hamilton and Toronto business 
men. More recently the Ford Motor Company has chosen Oakville 
as the site of ‘the largest industrial building in the Dominion’. At 
many points—the immigration of the 1830s, the Montreal riots of 1849 
(when one of Chisholm’s sons was serjeant-at-arms), the Fenian raids of 
the ’sixties, the changing pattern of transportation—Mrs. Mathews 
throws some new light on well-worn paths of Canadian history. The 
most material of a few slips is perhaps the dating of Vinegar Hill in 1789 
instead of 1798. The book is excellently illustrated with three colour 
plates, many photographs and engravings and a number of delightful 
line drawings by the author’s sister. 


W. P. Morre.t. 


The Call of the Cloister, by Peter F. Anson (London: S.P.C.K., 1955), 
is an account, by a Roman Catholic layman, of the revival in Anglicanism 
of ‘ religious communities and kindred bodies’. It is a fascinating 
story well told, for all that this book towards the end becomes somewhat 
of a catalogue. Mr. Anson has collected a surprising amount of evidence 
for monastic aspirations in the Church of England before the nineteenth 
century; and his analysis of the factors which, early in that century, 
promoted successful revival is judicious. He counts as important the 
essentially liturgical character of Anglican piety. It is interesting to 
observe the great influence of Christian socialist ideals, and of concern 
for the poor, particularly in some of the men’s communities, as well as 
the influence of democratic notions on their constitutions, as with the 
Mirfield (1892) and Kelham (1894) fathers, and in the various Franciscan 
ventures. The modern religious communities are but one of the ways 
in which the present-day Church of England bears so remarkably the 
impress of Victorian devotion and enterprise. Students of the church 
affairs whether of the nineteenth century or of the present will find food 
for reflexion in this handsome book. R. W. Greaves. 


In The Roots of French Imperialism in Eastern Asia (Cornell University 
Press: London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955) Professor John FP. Cady 
gives a connected narrative of the development of French policy in the 
Far East during the mid-nineteenth century. It is the first work in 
English to treat the subject in such detail and to make use of both British 
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and French Foreign Office archives. It is only to be regretted that the 
author was unable to consult the records of the Mimistére de la Marine et 
des Colonies, which virtually directed Far Eastern policy in the sixties, and 
that, apparently for this reason, he brings his main tale to an end in 1861, 
dismissing the remainder of Napoleon III’s reign in half a chapter. The 
chief interest of the complicated story, which he generally handles very 
well, lies both in its study of the men on the spot and the methods they 
adopted to implement the policies prescribed by the Government or to 
force its hand, and in the light which it throws upon Far Eastern diplo- 
macy and especially upon Anglo-French relations throughout the two 
decades (1841~—61) examined fully. The persistence of Frenchmen in the 
Far East in pursuing their objectives despite inferior means, inadequate 
backing, and frequent failure is impressive. Another striking fact is that 
the Anglo-French entente and alliance worked as often to hinder as to 
help French aims. Professor Cady’s book confirms the usual view that 
it was ‘ the enhancement of national and dynastic prestige in the Far East’ 
rather than considerations of commercial advantage which led to the 
revival of French interest in this area. At the same time, while he 
declares that the revival of religion was one of the two principal elements 
which renewed ‘ the imperialist tradition of France in the Orient’, he 
holds, convincingly enough, that in the east itself the problems of the 
missionaries provided convenient but only incidental justification for 
policies which were seldom if ever dictated by religious motives alone. 
Nevertheless, the missionaries are so integral a part of the whole story 
that a still fuller account of their organization and fortunes would have 
been welcome. When he discusses policy under Napoleon III Professor 
Cady is successful in setting it briefly in perspective and showing how it 
is affected by the emperor’s European or domestic problems. But when 
he strays, in his short second chapter, into the evidently unfamiliar 
enclosure of internal politics during the Restoration and July Monarchies 
he makes a number of erroneous or questionable assertions because he has 
relied on one or two books which are partly out of date. His useful book 
ends with a comprehensive bibliography. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


In his contribution to the ‘ Teach Yourself History ’ series, Livingstone 
and Africa (London: English Universities Press, 1955), Professor Jack 
Simmons has produced not only a useful addition to this series but also 
a valuable work in its own right. For many years to come, it seems that 
his book will be the best short introduction to David Livingstone’s work. 
His 176 small pages provide all the basic facts of Livingstone’s life in 
the perspective of European penetration into Africa, and in the light of the 
most competent Livingstone scholarship. While his approach does 
full justice to the magnitude of Livingstone’s achievements, it is not 
over-adulatory. In this, he surpasses the late Dr. James I. Macnair’s 
Livingstone the Liberator which, before Professor Simmons’s book, was 
probably the best brief guide to its subject but was spoilt by its canoniza- 
tion of the Scottish mill-hand who was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Professor Simmons’s work, however, is more than a highly readable, 
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scholarly digest. It has a number of original touches which should 
stimulate even the seasoned student of Livingstone and Africa to examine 
some neglected parts of the explorer’s story, and to look afresh at others 
that are often taken too much for granted. For example, there is 
Professor Simmons’s emphasis on the literary merits of Livingstone’s 
writings (e.g. ‘ the Missionary Travels may fairly be claimed as one of the 
great books that we owe to unprofessional writers ’, p. 74); his note on 
the missionary’s clash with the Boers (pp. 44-5); his comments on the 
* remarkable ’ and ‘ serene confidence which Palmerston and Clarendon 
displayed in Livingstone ’ (pp. 77-8); his tribute to the African servants 
(pp. 150-2); and, above all, his analysis of Livingstone’s conception 
of the African—a conception which did much, and is capable of doing 
much more, to change that attitude of shallow romanticism which 
characterized, and still characterizes, the feelings of many Europeans 
towards the African. Those who are interested in the history of what is 
now politely and misguidedly termed ‘ race relations’ should find not 
unrewarding pages 163-8. Two small criticisms may be made: first, that 
the original title of the 1878 body was not the ‘ African Lakes Company’ 
(p. 162) but the Livingstonia Central Africa Company; and secondly, 
that since Professor Simmons has mentioned some manuscript collections 
in his ‘ Note on Sources ’, he might have added the Livingstone materials 
in the National Library of Scotland and in the Central African Archives. 
Finally, it is interesting to notice that this book quotes a statement of 
Livingstone’s (p. 113) which affords something of a commentary on 
Professor Frank Debenham’s recently-published Way ¢o I/a/a, with its 
striking thesis that Livingstone ‘ was a geographer from the first 

and became a missionary .. . en route’ (p. 16): ‘I could not consent 
to go simply as a geographer ’, said Livingstone when preparations were 
afoot for his last journey, ‘ but as a missionary, and do geography by 
the way’. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


Professor Frank Debenham’s The Way to Ilala—David Livingstone’ s 
Pilgrimage (London: Longmans, 1955) reverses much of the popular 
conception of Livingstone: ‘ he was a geographer from the first and by 
nature, and became a missionary as a sort of aside, or en route’ (p. 16). 
It is a salutary revision: for, as Johnston indicated in his discussion of 
Waller’s handling of the Last Journals, the tendency is usually too much 
in the other direction. Professor Debenham, as a geologist with Scott, 
an experienced traveller over Livingstone’s Africa, and an Emeritus 
Professor of Geography, provides that combination of the academic and 
adventurous which is necessary for this type of treatment. To normal 
Livingstone sources he adds relatively unused papers, and by his geo- 
grapher’s analysis of them offers important new viewpoints on Living- 
stone, outstanding amongst which is his demonstration of how a faulty 
sextant and bad weather led Livingstone to miscalculate his longitudes and 
so to hasten his death in his final search for the Nile sources. Professor 
Debenham’s work affords here a valuable supplement to Coupland’s 
Livingstone’s Last Journey. Furthermore, his treatment of the second 
expedition differs pertinently from Coupland’s Kirk on the Zambesi. 
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Professor Debenham, unlike Coupland, sees the Rovuma journey not as 
‘a miserable and fruitless month’ but as a demonstration that the Shire 
was the only practicable approach to Nyasaland. And while, like 
Coupland, he considers the second expedition as something more 
than an anti-climax to Livingstone’s first dramatic journey, he goes 
further: by its negative as well as positive discoveries in the Nyasa 
regions, ‘ it was even more important in opening up Africa’ (p. 136). 
Yet in one place, at least, one wonders whether Professor Debenham has 
not relied too much on Coupland: his linking of Livingstone’s decision 
to remain in Africa with Coupland’s point that Stanley, through his 
animus against Kirk, made Livingstone feel that his former supporters 
were indifferent to his fate. Though Professor Debenham writes 
feelingly elsewhere about the character of this decision, one might suggest 
that it is infinitely more complicated than he indicates—that it is, in fact, 
a facet of nineteenth-century ‘ Romantic agony’ which, in the field of 
exploration, still awaits sensitive investigation. To date, however, this 
book is by far the best on Livingstone as an explorer; Professor Deben- 
ham adds to his sketch of Livingstone’s greatness as a peripatetic geo- 
grapher a first-rate critique of his lapses of leadership, to provide a 
convincingly human portrait. But it is unfortunate that he has no 
bibliography and few references, for these would lighten the labours of 
any investigator who wished to use this book as a guide to those researches 
towards which it seems to point: analyses of the growing corpus of 
Livingstone materials in order to determine his scientific contributions 
to linguistics, ethnography, natural history, and tropical medicine. 
From such studies—though they may have to be undertaken by non- 
historians—the historians of East, Central and South Africa have every- 
thing to gain. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


In Four Studies in French Romantic Historical Writing (Baltimore: 
The John Hopkins Press, 1955) Mr. F. Engel-Janosi has collected three 
essays on Chateaubriand, Barante and Thierry. There is interesting 
material in these but little connected argument, even in the essays taken 
separately. The fourth is more interesting, though, as the author admits, 
it is difficult to treat its subject, de Tocqueville, as a romantic. In any 
case he is not discussed in this light. ‘The author summarizes and com- 
ments on two previously unpublished letters from de Tocqueville to 
John Stuart Mill, and on notes, attributed plausibly to de Tocqueville, 
for a review of Henry Lytton Bulwer’s France, Social, Literary, Political 
(1834) and The Monarchy of the Middle Classes (1836). The letters and 
notes are printed in an Appendix. A. Cospan. 


Whatever the views held by the specialist historian, the picture of 
Bismarck as the conservative Prussian Junker who planned and carried 
out by methods of ‘ blood and iron’ the unification of Germany, is still 
accepted by many. Mr. A. J. P. Taylor in Bismarck, The Man and the 
Statesman (London: Hamish Hamilton, 1955) sets out to correct this 
picture. In his hands, the ‘ machiavellian’ schemer and planner of wars 
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becomes ‘ the great improviser ’, the man of will ‘ always more concerned 
to get his own way than to lay down in advance what that way should 
be’. The man of ‘ blood and iron ’ is shown once again as the statesman 
who, probably after 1866 and certainly after 1871, ‘ shrank from further 
trouble and upheaval’; the conservative Junker of 1848 is revealed in 
his later years as ‘the greatest of innovators’. It is significant that, 
unlike most of his predecessors, Mr. Taylor devotes more than half of 
his book to Bismarck’s career after the unification of Germany. Even 
if, carried away by his love of paradox, Mr. Taylor sometimes overstates 
his case, his re-appraisal of Bismarck is a wholly salutary one. This is 
not to say, however, that all his judgements are acceptable. He some- 
times speculates about the motives for Bismarck’s actions without making 
it apparent whether the considerations named were in fact present in 
Bismarck’s mind. His discussion of the reasons for the Hohenzollern 
candidature in Spain (pp. 117 f.) is a case in point. There are startling 
judgements which, while they may be true, require further elaboration, 
For instance, Mr. Taylor writes about the war of 1870: ‘ Far from using 
the war in order to promote unification, he sought unification in order 
to continue the war’ (pp. 129f.). After analysing problems, Mr. 
Taylor sometimes appears to contradict his own conclusions in cavalier 
fashion at a later stage. Thus, in discussing a negotiation in 1869 and 
1870 for an Austro-French alliance, he observes that although Bismarck 
* knew all about it, he never showed any anxiety ’ (p. 109); yet somewhat 
later, Bismarck is claimed to have supported the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture in Spain as ‘a precaution against the projected Franco-Austrian 
alliance’ (p. 118). Mr. Taylor sometimes fails to discuss points which 
require explanation, such as Bismarck’s departure from Varzin on 12 July 
1870 (p. 120). Whilst some of these faults may be due in part to Mr. 
Taylor’s fondness for striking epigram and brilliant paradox they also 
stem from the failure to allow Bismarck to speak for himself. The 
absence of documentary material is underlined by the absence of references 
throughout the book. This is, perhaps, the more serious in that, on 
several occasions, Mr. Taylor’s facts appear to be inaccurate, Austria 
in 1855 did not send to Russia an ultimatum ‘ threatening to enter the 
war’ (p. 39). Bismarck’s own despatches from St. Petersburg disprove 
the assertion (p. 60) that before 1862 Prussian diplomats wrote their 
reports in French. It is not true that before the Farstentag of 1863, the 
Austrians ‘ concealed their plans and delayed their invitation to King 
William till the last moment’ in the manner described by Mr. Taylor 
(p. 68). In 1866, the Russians by no means ‘ acquiesced in sulky silence ’ 
in the reorganization of northern Germany (p. 85). It is untrue that the 
Russians in 1870 ‘ gave no promises to Prussia, made no threats to 
Austria-Hungary’ (p. 126). The list could be extended. There are 
several errors in the spelling of German names. It may be hoped that 
in some future edition Mr. Taylor will be able to remove these blemishes 
from a stimulating and provocative work. W. E. Mosse. 


The Second China War, 1858-1860, edited by D. Bonner-Smith and 
E. W. R. Lumby for the Navy Records Society (1954), is a well-arranged 
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collection of Foreign Office and Admiralty papers, with a short Intro- 
duction, and introductory notes to each of six chronological sections. 
There are four sketch-maps and a good index. Events at Canton are 
particularly well covered; they throw a vivid light on free-trade Britain 
in a militant mood, bent on opening the Pandora’s box of the Far East. 
Bowring, perhaps the most interesting of the leading figures, was a 
radical free-trader and friend, of Cobden; he displayed at Canton the 
other face of the Manchester School, usually kept out of the limelight 
at home. He and Consul Parkes, who was to die British Minister at 
Peking, panted for ‘ active measures ’ to bring the Chinese to their senses, 
very much in the style*of ambitious Japanese officials in Manchuria 
seventy years later. Each side in the fighting at Canton considered the 
other to be acting barbarously. The Chinese offered rewards for 
European heads and put arsenic in food at Hongkong; Commissioner 
Yeh thought it outrageous of the British to shell the town from their 
warships (especially on a Sunday). Both British and French authorities 
did, however, give orders that civilian Chinese should be spared as much 
as possible. They liked to think of themselves as liberators of the long- 
suffering masses trom native misgovernment, and they made some 
interesting attempts to mobilize public opinion against the obdurate 
Yeh, who on his side professed that his obduracy was forced on him by 
pressure of popular feeling and, no doubt, found it convenient to divert 
discontent into anti-foreign channels. The British were not inclined to 
make common cause with the forces of mass revolution; they held aloof 
when co-operation was proposed by rebels at Canton, and by Taiping 
agents, partly because they found it difficult to distinguish between 
radicals and pirates. It was the ‘ gentry ’, the merchant and landowning 
families of the district, whose influence they hoped to enlist, and several 
lengthy conferences took place between British spokesmen and deputa- 
tions of the Canton gentry. These seem to have disliked both Yeh and 
Bowring, but Bowring on the whole more. Part of their energy was 
going into the game of recruiting militia-~men for the authorities and 
embezzling their pay; the old ruling class was already growing degener- 
ate. Mass feeling must have been confused, but there was a prophetic 
ring in some words of an address presented to the British in the name of 
the citizenry: ‘ You do not reflect upon the distant future, that to inflict 
injury on the Canton people is to make enemies of thousands and millions 
of men ’ (p. 73). Through the military and naval reports are scattered 
references to stiff resistance by the Chinese rank and file, and occasionally 
to ingenious tactics as well as courage; at one point the Chinese made 
use of a novel kind of floating mine (pp. 165, 168). A number of 
documents are concerned with the friction between Elgin and Admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour, who was upheld by his superiors. Some references 
to the Indian Mutiny are of interest, and so is the account of Elgin’s 
cruise up the Yangtze after the signing of the Treaty of Tientsin. He 
saw the Taipings at closer quarters, had some brushes with them, and went 
away with a very bad impression of them. V. G. Kiernan. 


Though the German Centre Party only came into existence in 1871, 
its time of gestation was in the years after the Austro-Prussian war. 
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Mr. George G. Windell has made a most useful study of The Catholics and 
German Unity, 1866-1871 (London: Cumberlege, for Minnesota 
University Press, 1955). “The German Catholics were bewildered by the 
disappearance of the Habsburgs. Some of them became federalist; a few 
even advocated the further extension of Prussia in the belief that the 
Roman church would have greater freedom in Prussia than in the small 
Liberal states. The Catholics in the North German Bundestag took 
opposite sides on nearly every question, Windthorst being for a long time 
in a party of one. Gradually the Catholics became committed to South 
German particularism, rather to their surprise. They resisted Bismarck’s 
attempt to turn the Zo//par/ament into an unofficial Reichstag; and in 
Bavaria they overthrew the Liberal Government early in 1870. Bismarck 
overrated the influence of the Vatican and tried to exploit papal authority 
instead of making a direct deal with the German Catholics as he did later 
with the Centre. Mr. Windell makes the excellent point that, in view of 
Bismarck’s own federalist and conservative outlook, the quarrel with the 
Catholics was an unnecessary accident, due to misunderstandings and of 
course to the Vatican decrees of 1870. It is quite clear from this account 
that Bismarck was in no hurry to absorb south Germany and that he was 
pushed into activity in 1870 largely because the clericalist victory in 
Bavaria had upset the status quo. Mr. Windell surmises with justice 
that the Hohenzollern candidature was provoked by these untoward 
events in Bavaria. He might have added the point that the success of 
Prince Leopold, a liberal Catholic, would have been a blow against 
clericalism. Certainly the Spanish affair makes more sense as a move 
against Bavarian particularism than as a move against France; and Mr. 
Windell accepts Professor Steefel’s judgement that Bismarck did not 
contemplate war until the beginning of July—I would add, not until 
12 July. The war of course broke Catholic particularism, but only by 
a narrow margin: the Bavarian parliament only gave the necessary 
majority to unification by two votes. 
A. J. P. Taytor. 


In the sixth volume of the series, Histoire des Relations Internationales, 
Professor Pierre Renouvin writes about Le XLX® siécle, ii—de 1871 a 
1914 l’apogée de l'Europe (Paris: Hachette, 1955). As with everything 
that Professor Renouvin writes, the style is sober, the scholarship pro- 
found, the bibliography exhaustive and up-to-date. (It is interesting that 
he omits Fay’s book on the Origins of the War, once so highly regarded.) 
Though the strictly diplomatic history is put in a frame of more general 
considerations, the volume asserts again and again that political forces 
prestige and power—were decisive. Economic and imperialist conflicts, 
far from making for war, were subordinated to the European tensions 
and often lessened them. No more effective, though gentle, blow has 
ever been struck against the economic interpretation of history. A 
specialist might query some of the details. For instance, the British 
Cabinet did not authorize the military conversations with France in 1906; 
and it is strange to pass over in silence British policy at the time of Agadir. 
To our minds Agadir was much more a crisis in Anglo-German relations 
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than an abortive attempt at Franco-German reconciliation. Again, 
some points are doubtful in regard to the Balkans. Surely Andrassy was 
more concerned to check the growth of national states in the Balkans 
than to secure ‘ the road to Salonica’, which in any case does not go 
through the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. But in general the critic is hard put 
to it to discover flaws in Professor Renouvin’s narrative or interpretation. 
Since the volume secks to give a wider meaning to the phrase ‘ inter- 
national relations’, more might have been said on topics outside the 
political sphere. The Socialist International deserves more than a single 
page. Though it proved futile in 1914, it was no more so than everything 
else. Then we should be told something about the development of 
foreign travel. Thomas Cook & Sons deserve a mention in any history 
of international relations. Few historians draw attention to the astound- 
ing fact that passports were not required in most of Europe for the only 
time since the Roman Empire. Again, how much did people of one 
country know about the conditions in another? We need a general 
survey of foreign newspaper correspondents, for which the History of the 
Times could be the model; and someone should read the contemporary 
books written about other countries—they are not very many. These, 
as Professor Renouvin often says when starting a hare and then refusing 
to follow it, are subjects worthy of further investigation. 
A. J. P. Tayvor. 


The scope of Mr. G. B. Pyrah’s Imperial Policy and South Africa, 
1902-1910 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955) is limited by two factors, 
one unavoidable, the other self-imposed. In the first place, Mr. Pyrah 
has not had access to the Colonial Office papers for the period with which 
he is concerned, although he has consulted them for the two preceding 
years. In the second place, he has interpreted the title of his study a 
trifle narrowly; Imperial Policy and South Africa is really an account of 
imperial policy towards South Africa; it deals with decisions taken in 
London rather than with events in Africa, to which those decisions were, 
in part at least, a response. Within its limits, however, this study is very 
thorough. Mr. Pyrah appears to have digested the printed sources and 
such papers of British politicians as are accessible. Some of his observa- 
tions, particularly that concerning the economic importance of Chinese 
labour (p. 204), are certainly of interest, and it is probably not his fault 
that his researches have not brought to light any new fact of startling 
importance. The most obvious weakness of the book lies in Mr. Pyrah’s 
failure even to attempt to infuse life into the men whose ideas and actions 
he describes. Botha, Smuts, Milner, Rosebery, Lyttelton, and Crewe 
were not mediocrities, but they never come to life in these pages. Mr. 
Pyrah also falls below his best in dealing with events before 1902, his 
account of which is occasionally slipshod and suggests that he has not 
devoted sufficient attention to the background of his subject. Thus, 
on page 41 he writes that ‘the Liberals unanimously condemned the 
[South African] war’; this curious statement is in any case belied by the 
account, a little farther on (pp. 46-8) of the attitude of Grey and Haldane. 
The allusion, on pages 220-1, to Carnarvon’s ‘scheme of federation 
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between 1872 and 1878.’ is also puzzling; Hardinge’s Life of Carnarvon 
does not support this chronology. The reference, on page 149, to 
Joseph Chamberlain’s ‘ provocative pre-war policy towards the South 
African Republic’ needs to be supported by concrete fact; the question 
of Chamberlain’s policy between 1895 and 1899 is too controversial to be 
dismissed so summarily without qualification or evidence. Taken as a 
whole, however, this is a conscientious and balanced piece of work, which 
gives promise for the future. It is to be hoped that in due course Mr. 
Pyrah will undertake a more comprehensive study of the South African 
problem. 


C. H. D. Howarp. 


The failure in 1918-19 to carry out a revolution which would have 
changed the balance of power between the social classes is a crucial 
episode in modern German history. From this failure sprang one of the 
ineradicable weaknesses of the Weimar republic: the fatal discrepancy 
between its democratic constitution and the actual distribution of economic 
and social power in Germany. An historical study drawing together 
the mass of evidence now available and setting it in the new perspectives 
of German history since 1919 weuld have great value. It is disappointing 
to find that Professor Rudolf Coper has failed to make the most of this 
opportunity in Failure of a Revolution: Germany in 1918-19 (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1955). The author was born in Germany in 1904, lived 
there until Hitler came to power and has since travelled widely, earning 
his living as an economist and journalist. Now an American citizen, 
he holds the chair of economics at Loyola University, New Orleans. Dr. 
Coper has obviously read widely and thought a great deal about the 
events of 1918-19. But his study suffers from two major defects in 
presentation, possibly because he has never been trained as an historian. 
The first is his inability to set out a plain historical narrative. This is a 
difficult book to read, with analysis and interpretation interjected in such 
a way as to confuse the sequence of events. Nor does the author’s 
laconic style, highly compressed and impatient of pedestrian explanation, 
make it any easier to follow the pattern he traces. The second fault is 
more serious. Dr. Coper gives no references, even when he is making a 
direct quotation. He fails not only to discuss but even to indicate the 
sources on which he has relied. A list of books printed without comment 
at the end is no substitute for a critical consideration of the evidence. 
For the events Dr. Coper is describing are too controversial and too 
complicated to admit of such simple treatment. No account of them 
can be taken at face value and left to stand without support. Two 
examples will show that this is a fundamental and not a pedantic criticism 
of Dr. Coper’s book. In answering the question, why did the leaders 
of the Social Democratic Party fail to carry out a thorough-going revolu- 
tion in 1918, Dr. Coper more than once suggests that Ebert, Scheidemann 
and Noske were deliberately dishonest. ‘This is certainly a tenable point 
of view, but only if the accusation is supported by a rigorous examination 
of the evidence. Dr. Coper, however, is content to repeat the suggestion 
half-a-dozen times and leave it at that. But was there the material for a 
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real revolution in Germany in 1918, once the war had been ended? Dr. 
Coper’s case against the Social Democratic leaders rests upon the assump- 
tion that there was and that the revolutionary will of the working classes 
was frustrated and betrayed by their leaders. But this assumption is 
by no means self-evident. It requires to be proved. Unfortunately, 
whatever grounds Dr. Coper has for believing this to be true, he has not 
set them out in his book. He is content once again to assert his point 
of view without arguing it in detail. The historian’s approach to such 
a problem is to take the reader into his confidence, to examine the evidence 
with him and build up his pattern of events step by step, testing the 
strength of every link in his argument. Dr. Coper has chosen a different 
method, presenting the reader with a finished narrative and summary 
conclusions, leaving him to take them on trust or guess what support 
he has for his views. By rousing the reader’s critical instincts without 
satisfying them, the author ends by robbing his own account of authority. 
ALAN BULLOCK, 


Volume ii of the seventh series of I documenti diplomatici italiani, 
edited by R. Moscati (Rome: Libreria dello stato, 1955) opens when 
Mussolini became his own foreign minister (27 April 1923) and gives 
documents in chronological order until the annexation of Fiume (22 
February 1924). Most of the documents are telegrams from the official 
files. There are also extracts from the unpublished Memorie of Bosdari, 
ambassador at Berlin, which contain among other things a proposal by 
Seeckt for an anti-French alliance between Italy and Germany (no. 490). 
Mussolini too played with this idea, though he regarded the National 
Socialists as ‘ buffoons’ (no. 474). His more solid line of policy was 
to work for a close association with Great Britain which could then be 
turned against France. He followed this line during the conflict over the 
Ruhr. Probably there was never much in it; and his impulsive occupa- 
tion of Corfu—the main event in this volume—ruined Anglo-Italian 
relations. It was an early sketch for the Abyssinian affair: the British 
Government reluctantly committed to the League of Nations, the French 
Government cheating over the League for the sake of a political advant- 
age—and then not getting it. For as soon as Mussolini got his way over 
Corfu he returned to an anti-French policy in the Ruhr, only to find that 
British favours were not recovered so easily. The general impression 
of the volume is one of unreal Machiavellianism—dramatic actions which 
ended in nothing, unscrupulous strokes made against phantoms. At one 
moment Mussolini was apprehensive of a war in which Great Britain 
would have the alliance of Greece and Yugoslavia; at another he was 
conciliating Yugoslavia over Fiume in order to have something to set 
against the French alliance with Czechoslovakia. The Serb rulers of 
Yugoslavia cared nothing for Fiume (no. 337) and played Mussolini’s 
game though without taking it seriously. Among the odder fragments 
here are the proposal, allegedly made on behalf of Trotsky, for an alliance 
of Germany, Russia, and Italy (no. 517); and the characteristic muddle 
caused by MacDonald when he first asked Mussolini not to appoint an 
ambassador in Moscow without consulting the British Government and 
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then himself appointed a chargé d’ affaires without even warning Mussolini. 
Such episodes produced an immediate response. Mussolini already 
showed all his qualities—unstable, violent, touchy, changing his course 
over-night yet furious when others did the same. Foreign observers, 
and even the professional Italian diplomatists, refused to take him 


seriously; and this increased his rage. The National Socialists were not 


the only ‘ buffoni ’. \. J. P. Taytor. 


Mr. Paul Farmer’s book, Vichy, Political Dilemma(New York: Columbia 
U.P., 1955), is an essay in historical interpretation rather than a full 
narrative history of the German occupation of France and the Vichy 
régime. His concern is to set Vichy in its historical perspective. He 
regards the Vichy system, not as a mere by-product of defeat, but as a 
consequence of trends operating long before Hitler’s war: 


the discovery 
that France was no longer a first-rate world power; 


the resulting 
willingness of a section of opinion (though this section differed at 


different times) to seek reconciliation with Germany; the reaction against 
this admitted weakness, which reinforced the already widespread dis 
content with French political institutions and domestic policy. He 
points out how many of the features of the hated Third Republic survived 


to colour the rule of its avowed enemies. Governmental instability 


was almost as marked under Marshal Pétain as it had been under his 
presidential predecessors. Policy was even more changeable, depending 
on the outcome of the ceaseless struggle for power among those who 


surrounded the aged head of the State. Indeed Mr. Farmer maintains 
that after the experience of Vichy, no one can ever again argue that 
authoritarian rule in France means strong government or stable policy 

a claim which perhaps allows too little for the possibility of a despot 
half Pétain’s age. The author shows how the party contest between 
Right and Left continued, in a new form but with undiminished bitterness, 
in the battle between the reactionaries of Vichy and the fascists of Paris. 
He fastens, too, upon the affinities between some of the attitudes and 
policies of Vichy and of the régime which succeeded and utterly repudiated 
it—for example in educational policy, and (in the analogous outlooks of 
attentisme and neutralism) in foreign affairs. This concentration on very 
broad problems of policy, and on the approach of French leaders to them, 
is a useful point of view. But as a straightforward history, rather than a 
commentary, the book is less satisfactory. Thus Mr. Farmer provides 
a full and annotated bibliography, but gives no references to sources in 
the text. He states in his preface that his main interest in French history 
has been in the period before 1914, and his remarks on the inter-war 
years are often questionable. It seems odd to say (p. 34) that a party 
which refused office till 1936 was as avid for it as any other; and it is 
unhelpful if not misleading to identify Paul Faure’s pacifists with the 
right wing of the Socialist party (p. 60). The Seize Mai, the Ruhr 
occupation and the last Daladier Cabinet are each misdated by a year 
(pp. 37, 59, 87). Colonel de la Rocque was not assassinated in 1944 
(pp. 221, 311), but died peacefully two years later. Despite these minor 
blemishes the book is very welcome. Its political and moral judgements 
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are always careful and balanced, with, however (most notably over the 
armistice), a distinct tendency to be kind to Vichy. This is natural 
enough in a writer who sets out to explain why respectable men could 
become involved in and responsible for a collaborationist policy. 
Certainly this is a most interesting attempt to set France’s wartime 
experiences in the context of modern French history as a whole. 

P. M. Wirams. 


Even in an age which revels in excuses for international congresses 
the fourth centenary of so famous an institution as the Pontificia Univer- 
sitas Gregoriana at Rome presented an occasion of outstanding note, 
and P. Pietro de Leturia, S.I., the learned Dean of the Faculty of Ecclesi- 
astical History, deserves both congratulation and gratitude for the use 
that was made of it in October 1953. The first of the three instalments of 
the proceedings of its History section (Amalecta Gregoriana, vol. \xx, 
Romae: apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae, 1954) falls into two, 
perhaps rather disparate categories entitled ‘ Studi sulla Chiesa Antica e 
sull "Umanesimo’, with the sub-titles ‘ Scienze ausiliari e Storia della 
Chiesa Antica’ and ‘ Umanesimo e Ratio Studiorum’, ‘The eight papers 
in the first part range from contributions in Italian, Spanish and French 
on Christian Archaeology, Epigraphy and Worship by Professors Josi, 
Vives of Barcelona (the director of ‘ Hispania Sacra’, and Laurin of 
Ottawa to notes on the formula ‘ Qui Vixit in Pace’ in newly-found 
inscriptions at Choulans (H. G. J. Beck), on the archaeology of some 
pathetically war-damaged churches in the March (Ancona and Fermo) 
by Dr. Prete, on a notable basilica in Minorca (G. S$. Vidal)—both the 
latter are illustrated as is also a most interesting little note on some 
palimpsest fragments of the Visigothic ‘ Liber Commicus’ by Professor 
A. Mundo. Nor will students of Pére Delehaye felicis recordationis 
overlook Dr. Tassi’s pages on hagiography. The eleven articles on 
Humanism will open new vistas to many readers into the Portuguese 
Indies (J. Wicki), Peru (A. de Egafia) and Mexico (A. Eunis and F. 
Zubillaga) mostly, though not entirely, in the sixteenth century. Students 
of ‘ The Fourth Part of St. Ignatius’ Constitutions and the Spirit of the 
Ratio Studiorum’ (by Fr. G. E. Ganss, S.1., of Marquette) may well find 
it a stimulating introduction to five of the other papers on aspects of 
the all-important topic of the Ratio Studiorum. Among these one on 
History and Geography (F. de Dainville) should not be overlooked nor 
‘La Barroquizacién de la Ratio Studiorum en la mente y en las obras de 
[Baltasar] Gracian’ by Professor Batllori, S.1., which, short as it is, must 
have afforded its distinguished author a good deal of fun, if the suggestion 
is not irreverent in such a context. CLAUDE JENKINS. 


The flow of monographs on Ranke continues. If anyone still 
believes that the greatest of German historians was merely a cool recorder 
of the rise and fall of states and empires, he should read Ranke und die 
Geschichtstheologie der Goethezeit, by Carl Hinrichs (Géttingen: Muster- 
schmidt, 1954). Since his death in 1886 a mass of material illustrating 
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his formative years has been published: correspondence, meditations, 
and above all the substantial ‘ Luther Fragment’ written in 1817 when 
he was twenty-one. He only decided to dedicate himself to history, 
largely owing to the inspiration of Niebuhr, when he was nearing the age 
of thirty, for the ruling passions of his student days were theology and 
philosophy. In these closely packed pages, which are not always easy 
reading, Professor Hinrichs analyses Ranke’s debt to his teachers, from 
Plotinus and Luther to Lessing, Herder, Fichte, Schelling and Schleier- 
macher. Inheriting the long family tradition of evangelical piety, from 
which he never swerved, he sought and found in history the hand of God 
and saluted man as an authentic child of God. ‘ There must be some- 
thing over us which controls great men and events, call it Fate, Providence 
ort God. God has breathed into mankind spiritual life which emerges as 
the centuries succeed each other.’ His system is as teleological as that 
of Hegel; both find a purpose and a pattern in history, Ranke approaching 
it from the standpoint of revealed religion, Hegel elaborating his rigid 
dialectic from his own reflexions. But while the latter believes that 
ntankind is moving steadily towards an ascertainable goal, Ranke dis- 
covers the divine activity in the march of the ages, every century equal 
in the sight of God. For him history is a story without an end, progress 
an incidental phenomenon; what it all means is God’s secret at which 
we cannot even guess. However little this quasi-pantheistic approach 
to the historical process may appeal to his readers, it possesses the 
advantage that he is never tempted to fit men, movements and events 
into the requirements of any formula. Tendencies he finds in plenty, 
but no sign of law or master-key. The closing chapter summarizes the 
vast Weltgeschichte, the child of his old age, the main interest of which 
lies not in the narrative, now largely outmoded, but in the verdicts and 
reflexions to which it gave rise in the well-stored mind of an octogenarian. 


G. P. Goocn. 


International relations in 1952 were made up of a number of involved, 
rather dramatic, and rather inconclusive negotiations which do not 
dovetail together very readily, and Mr. Peter Calvocoressi and his collab- 
orators are to be congratulated on both the readability and the planning 
of the Survey of International Affairs 1952 (London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955). Stalin was 
still alive, Mr. Truman still in office; Dr. Musaddig had cut off relations 
with Great Britain, and with it the supply of Persian oil to the world; 
the Korean armistice talks were in a deadlock at Panmunjon throughout 
the year, and the Suez and Sudan crises were still unsolved; above all 
the rival western and communist camps continued to arm and to buttress 
their ideological positions. Mr, Calvocoressi skilfully traces the com- 
plexities and perplexities in the western camp as the progress of N.A.T.O. 
and the plans for a European Defence Community made increasing 
demands on the sincerity and enthusiasm of its members; neo-isolationism 
in the United States, the climax of American anti-communism while 
European fears were on the whole abating, the French dilemma between 
fear and need of a rearmed Germany, and the unique problems of the 
post-war change fromm a multilateral to a bipolar pattern of world power, 
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were complicating factors at every stage. On the other hand, incidents 
like the strange ‘ doctors’ plot’ in Russia were puzzling but seemed to 
promise no défente in Soviet relations with the non-communist world. 
It is, however, a feature of these chapters that we are never allowed to 
forget the fluidities of the international situation, and the possibilities 
of great changes that were soon to occur. The sections that follow on 
the Middle East and Far East are in the experienced hands of two of the 
Chatham House regulars, Mr. George Kirk and Dr. F. C, Jones. This 
near-contemporary history cannot employ the ultimate sources; but 
strictly contemporary material is abundant and a challenge to historians 
which has been admirably answered. W. N. Mepuicorr. 


In editing Teachers of History (Ithaca: Cornell University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955) Professor H, Stuart Hughes and 
others have assembled fifteen ‘ Essays in honor of Laurence Bradford 
Packard ’, who has taught mainly at the University of Rochester (to 1925) 
and Amherst College. ‘ Unique in that it is designed to do homage to 
an undergraduate teacher’, this volume contains a number of substantfal 
contributions to what may loosely be called the history of ideas and 
especially of historiography. Part i contains papers on Erasmus’s 
attitude to the significance of history, the education of Diderot, Le Play’s 
social theory, Napoleon III’s Histoire de Jules César, Pobedonostsev, Henry 
Adams, Gaetano Mosca, and Huizinga. Part ii consists of four studies: 
‘a résumé and interpretation of Ancient Near Eastern historiography ’, 
an account of Spanish discussion of population problems in the sixteenth 
to eighteenth centuries, a discussion of Paisi and Bulgarian historiography 
and an analysis of recent Japanese historians. The final section contains 
reflexions on the abstractions used by historians (‘ trends, periods, 
classes ’), an investigation of war as a neglected subject in the teaching of 
history and an attempt to elucidate the ‘ Dred Scott labyrinth’. So 
disparate a collection of studies, while it must surely gratify Mr. Packard, 
is beyond the competence of a single reviewer who must merely commend 
these essays as each apparently worthy of the attention of specialists, 

Denys Hay. 


There can be few people better qualified than Professor and Mrs. 
Patrick Ford to write A Guwide to Parliamentary Papers (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1955). They have already demonstrated their wide knowledge 
of the subject and have placed students in their debt by a number of 
publications, and particularly by their Breviate of Parliamentary Papers 
1917-1939, and their Select List of British Parliamentary Papers 1833-1899. 
In the present short book they undertake to explain what Parliamentary 
Papers are, how to find them, and how to use them. The book is a clear 
and interesting guide to the subject, and there can be no doubt that it 
will be extremely valuable to all students, whether they are beginning 
their use of Parliamentary Papers or whether they have been using them 
for years. Not the least valuable part of the book is a note on the citation 
of Parliamentary Papers, in which the authors recommend a standard 
form of citation which they rightly say is both adequate and simple. 

K. C. WHEARE. 
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